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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


It would take a man even wiser than Lord Thurlow looked to 
penetrate the international situation as it presents itself on the 
The Outlook °Y° of the season of peace and goodwill, and to say 

anything worth saying about it. Some persons 
amuse themselves and others by claiming omniscience and in- 
fallibility on every varying phrase of an amazing kaleidoscope, on 
each of which they are promptly proved to have been hopelessly 
astray. Our “special correspondents” in several places make 
themselves and their organs superlatively ridiculous by the 
quantity of ‘‘ inside knowledge obtained from personages whose 
mere names would make Europe tremble,” which they daily 
discharge upon a bewildered public, and which within forty eight 
hours at the outside is usually seen to have been gratuitous 
nonsense. Fortunately there are able and really well-informed 
men on the British Press who have not yet all been squeezed out 
and who at every crisis render admirable service to the great organs 
they represent, to their countries, and to Europe. The Foreign 
Department of the Times maintains its high traditions, and 
whatever changes may befall our leading journal it is sincerely 
to be hoped that those traditions may survive and that we may be 
spared the painful twaddle of “newspaper men” as anxious 
to live in the limelight as Cabinet Ministers, and who have lately 


taken to signing their names with disastrous results. The 
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unsigned telegrams to the Times from theleading capitals of Europe, 
sober, restrained, informed, responsible, offer a striking contrast 
to the effusions in other organs chiefly proceeding from Vienna, 
where the situation has been sufficiently strained without all this 
cheap competitive sensation-mongering. If one could transport 
oneself to Vienna and keep one’s head, it might be possible to 
form some conception of the actual situation and even to hazard 
a prediction as to the future, about which competent persons are 
increasingly chary of prophesying. At any rate it would make 
one realise how futile it is to prophesy in London. Vienna 
seemingly holds the key of the position. Upon the success or 
defeat of the Vienna War Party, which is great if not growing, 
depends the peace of Europe—unless of course Vienna is dominated 
by Berlin and for the first time in this generation the relations 
between the two German capitals are obscure. You could certainly 
ascertain in Vienna far sooner than in Berlin whether Germany 
wants peace or war. Germany has a gift for getting her own way 
as the predominant partner in the Triple Alliance. If she wants 
war she will certainly have it, though should she want peace it is 
not now so absolutely certain that she can get it. Two months 
ago Western Europe, sceptics as well as optimists, believed that 
Germany was not merely pacific in professions—and no serious 
person would attach any seriousness to German professions 
because they are part of the stock-in-trade of her diplomacy—but 
that she was sincerely and seriously working for peace. Paris 
and London were of this opinion. But there is less certainty to-day, 
owing to the many curious things that have happened in Vienna 
and to the prevailing ignorance as to the real relations between the 
Austro German allies. 


Tat the Vienna War Party has received no discouragement from 
Berlin is a mild statement of truth, though there have been 
occasional milk-and-water articles in the German 
semi-official Press gently remonstrating over some 
particularly extravagant proceeding. Then the Triple Alliance 
has been somewhat prematurely and ostentatiously renewed, and 
this renewal has been accompanied by the flamboyant declara- 
tion of the German Imperial Chancellor that an attack on Austria 
would be an attack on Germany, the tone of which was painfully 
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reminiscent of the “ shining armour” episode of 1909. The first 
question to be answered is, who will get the upper hand in Vienna ? 
The Peace Party, which is by no means to be despised and has so 
far held its own, or the War Party, which contains several formid- 
able elements, including a number of malicious and mendacious 
newspapers, and is convinced that for Austria-Hungary it is a 
case of nowor never? Again, what subterranean encouragement 
from the War Party of Berlin has reached the War Party in 
Vienna? Would Austro-Hungarian Chauvinists attempt to keep 
their country so near the brink of danger unless they were abso- 
lutely convinced that they could count upon German support in 
the event of war, whether the Dual Monarchy was the attacking or 
the attacked party? All fair-minded men recognise that the 
Austro-Hungarian Government has in many ways displayed 
exemplary moderation. If Vienna was not unprepared for the 
Balkan War, it was as unprepared as the rest of the world for the 
sudden and striking victories of the Balkan League, which placed 
Austria-Hungary, asa partly German and partly Slav Empire,in an 
awkward not to say a dangerous dilemma. As a Slav Power she 
could not afford to antagonise the new Slav Power to the South, 
however much she might be concerned as to its magnetic attraction 
for her own Slavs. As a Teutonic Power she was appalled no less 
than Germany by the solid barrier arising between herself and 
cherished objects of ambition which may be crystallised in the 
phrase ‘‘ Berlin to Bagdad.” The Dual Monarchy showed great 
self-control when first the Sanjak of Novibazar and then Salonika 
were captured by the allies, but she firmly put down her foot 
upon Servia’s claim to become an Adriatic Power. But even here 
the Dual Monarchy has shown moderation, because after many 
weeks of profound anxiety it is announced (December 21) to the 
general relief that the meeting of the six Ambassadors of the 
great Powers now sitting in London “ have recommended to their 
Governments, and the latter have accepted, the principle of 
Albanian autonomy, together with a provision guaranteeing Servia 
commercial access to the Adriatic.” It is also unofficially stated 
that the six Governments have agreed in principle on these two 
points, and speaking the next day (December 22) the French 
Prime Minister, Monsieur Poincaré, was able to declare that the 
future autonomous state of Albania is to be under the suzerainty 
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of the Sultan and the supervision of the Great Powers, and that 
Servian commercial access to the Adriatic would be secured by 
means of a neutral port on the Albanian coast and an international 
railway, under the control of Europe, with free transit for all goods, 
including munitions of war. 


Ir this were all we might unfeignedly rejoice and re-echo the 
possibly premature ecstasies of the British Prime Minister, 
Mr. Asquith, who predicted at a banquet to the 
Delegates of the Peace Conference, that he believed 
their negotiations would result in “an equitable, 
an honourable, and a durable peace.” There is no single moment 
of any day in any year at which Mr. Asquith is not prepared to roll 
a similar sweet morsel under the tongue equally amid wars and 
rumours of wars just as in the piping times of peace. The Servian 
port has latterly been the centre of diplomatic controversy, and it 
might be arguable that if the Great Powers can agree upon this 
question, surely the belligerents who have supended hostilities 
(though Greece and Turkey are still fighting) in order to give 
themselves a chance of signing a definitive peace in the neutral 
atmosphere of London, should in their turn have little difficulty 
in settling their differences, as winners and losers have suffered 
so severely that all stand to gain inore by making a reasonable 
peace than they can hope to sccure from prolonging what would 
become an unreasonable war. Here, however, we come upon an 
obscure and dangerous phase of the crisis which not only affects 
the Balkan States, but likewise all the Great Powers. We have 
dwelt upon the pacific aspect of Austro-Hungarian policy, which 
reflects the highest credit upon the statesmanship of the venerable 
Emperor Francis Joseph and his Foreign Minister, but there have 
been much less attractive aspects indicating as they do that the 
war-at-any-price party, of which the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, 
the intimate friend of the German Emperor, is the head-centre, is 
hostile to the moderate official policy, and that so strong is the 
War Party that the Imperial Government continually finds itself 
constrained to make perilous concessions to the bellicose elements. 
We have no wish to say a word to inflame the acute situation in 
Vienna, but certain facts stare one in the face and cannot be 
avoided unless one is prepared to play the part of the professional 
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political ostrich. In the first place the military preparations of 
the Dual Monarchy have proceeded continuously, with the result 
that an immense army has been mobilised, thanks to the opportune 
assistance of the American money market. We have before now 
called attention to the growing entente between German and 
American finance as a factor to be reckoned with. Then again, no 
sooner had the Triple Alliance been renewed than certain significant 
changes were made in the Austro-Hungarian Government calcu- 
lated to cause a painful impression in Italy, who was much per- 
turbed by the unexpected reappearance as Chief of the Staff of 
General von Konrad, so keen a fire-eater that he is believed in 
Italy to have advised that Austria should take adyantage of 
Italy’s preoccupation in Tripoli to occupy certain portions of 
Albania, which would have been tantamount to a declaration 
of war on the Italian ally. What then must be his disposition 
towards Powers which are not allies, and how is his reappearance 
in the Councils of his Government to be interpreted elsewhere ? 


TuEN there has been a really outrageous campaign against Servia, 
with the deliberate object of inflaming Austrian public opinion, 
throughout the Austrian Press, founded upon 
what is now officially admitted to have been a mass 
of lies concerning the imaginary ill-treatment by Servia of the 
Austrian Consul Prochaska. What is grave in this affair is 
that the Press Bureau of the Vienna Foreign Office furnished the 
semi-official Press with incendiary accounts of an imaginary 
incident at the time when the truth was known to those in authority. 
These are all alarming facts because they are unimpeachable, but 
there are likewise indications, which are perhaps not in the cate- 
gory of ascertained facts though they receive wide credence and 
would account for a good deal which is otherwise inexplicable, 
that Austrian influences have been at work with a view to recover 
through diplomacy what has been lost in the Balkan War. How 
far Germany and Austria have been working hand in hand for this 
purpose we do not know, but there is reason to believe that at the 
most critical moment of the war Turkey was advised by powerful 
friends to continue her resistance to the utmost and to exploit any 
armistice which the enemy might be willing to agree to for the 
single purpose of strengthening her position so as to be able to 
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resume the conflict under more favourable circumstances, after her 
intractable attitude at the Conference had made Peace impossible. 
Up to the time of writing the Conference—about which Mr. Asquith 
and others cherish highly optimistic expectations as the prelude to 
another millennium—can only be described as a fiasco, as from 
day to day on one pretext or another the Turks have declined to 
transact any business. As all prophets during the last three 
months have made such pitiable exhibitions of themselves we 
are under no temptation to enter their ranks as it is impossible to 
foretell what may happen from day to day, and it may be that 
while these pages are in the press a complete transformation of the 
situation will be effected, and that the New Year will open under 
the happiest aspices. Or it may be that the Peace Conference in 
London will turn out to have been the greatest disaster which has 
ever befallen the Balkan States, who appeared to have victory 
within their grasp when the armistice was signed and that all 
efforts by Europe to localise the further conflict will fail, and that 
at last the great Armageddon will burst upon us. In any event 
we trust, though we are not hopeful, that the War Office and the 
Admiralty are not acting on the “ beliefs” of Mr. Asquith, because 
if they are and those “ beliefs’ turn out to be unfounded it will 
be a very serious thing for the British Empire. But even sup- 
posing the “ beliefs” should be well founded—and we hope they 
are quite as sincerely as the Prime Minister or any profes- 
sional peacemonger—no harm will have been done if for once 
the War Departments take time by the forelock and make ready 
for war. 


T 8 word “ epoch-making”’ is so hopelessly discredited by constant 
abuse that it would be insulting to apply it to the really great and 
, pregnant speech in which Mr. Borden, the Canadian 
ee Pre Minister, informed the Dominion Parliament 
Intervention ° : 
on December 5 of the decision of his Government 
to make an emergency contribution to the Imperial Navy of 
seven million pounds, or thirty-five million dollars. This sum 
represented the cost of the construction of three of the most 
powerful battleships of the latest type. They would be at the 
disposal of the Imperial Government for common Imperial defence, 
and are to be maintained and controlled by the British Admiralty. 
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Should Canada at any time decide to establish a Fleet unit she 
would have the call of these ships for that purpose. They would 
be built in the United Kingdom, and the Admiralty, in order to 
promote Canadian shipbuilding, would give orders for small 
cruisers and other essentials of a battle fleet. Mr. Borden’s 
speech, of which considerable extracts are given elsewhere, was 
in every way worthy of the occasion and the policy, breathing 
as it did that lofty larger patriotism for which we are accustomed 
to look in Canadian statesmanship. ‘‘ Time and again” we are 
told he was stopped by cheering which lasted many minutes, and 
when the Premier finished his peroration declaring: “We come 
thus to Great Britain’s aid in token of our determination to 
protect and ensure the safety and integrity of this Empire, and 
are resolved to defend on sea as well as on land our honour and 
our heritage,” the speaker received a tremendous ovation and 
the whole house rose and sang the National Anthem. The scene 
was made all the more memorable by the presence of the Duchess 
of Connaught and Princess Patricia. Only one man remained 
seated, namely, Mr. Oliver, of Edmonton, ex-Minister of the 
Interior, who has thereby attained the particular fame he sought. 
Needless to say, Mr. Borden’s declaration has made a profound 
impression in this country and has been rapturously applauded 
throughout the Empire. Even the British House of Commons, 
which is almost impossible to move on any patriotic occasion, 
the great majority of its members being completely absorbed in 
internecine wrangling, was anxious to take note of this unique 
event. But Mr. Asquith suggested in reply to Mr. Bonar Law, 
that “ while his Majesty’s Government fully recognised that it 
is both the desire and the duty of the House of Commons to give 
formal and authoritative expression to the universal feeling of 
warm appreciation and heartfelt gratitude which has been aroused 
in the Mother Country by the splendid patriotism and liberality 
displayed in this matter by their fellow subjects in the Oversea 
Dominions and Possessions,” they were of opinion that it would 
be more appropriate “‘ and only respectful to the Canadian Govern- 
ment and people to defer taking such action until the proposals 
made by Mr. Borden have been under consideration in the Cana- 
dian Parliament.” Mr. Bonar Law fully concurred and felt 
convinced that ‘“‘ the expression of gratitude and appreciation 
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which he (Mr. Asquith) has made in this House will be highly 
appreciated in the Colonies.” 


It would be a poor return on our part for Canada’s munificence, 
which we recognise is in no sense a “ subsidy” to the British 

Exchequer, but a contribution to the common 
Defence and . A ; 
Trade Imperial cause, to enter the domain of Canadian 

domestic policy. The outstanding fact is that 
both Canadian parties are agreed upon the need of a serious naval 
policy undreamt of even two years ago. Of the enthusiasm here 
and of the enthusiasm in the Empire, Canadians must by this 
time be fully aware, but we should doubt, judging from the scanty 
sources of information on Foreign A flairs available in the Dominions, 
whether they have any conception of the profound and pacific 
impression which their action has made on Europe generally and 
upon Germany specially, who suddenly realises that the single 
effect of launching her ally, Austria-Hungary, who has neither a 
lengthy coast to defend nor Oversea Possessions nor a great mari- 
time commerce, upon a naval career, has been to bring a brand 
new factor into the field with infinitely greater resources and 
capacities as a sea-Power, than the Dual Monarchy. We of the 
Mother Country must look to it that Mr. Asquith’s pledge that 
the Canadian ships are not to be used as substitutes but as supple- 
ments to the British Navy is strictly carried out, and it is equally 
an obligation of honesty and honour that Mr. Borden’s demand, 
that those now sharing the payment of the piper shall have some 
voice in calling the tune, be loyally and effectively met. Note 
that the Canadian Prime Minister associates defence and trade 
as inseparable, and this is the moment chosen by Unionist Little 
Englanders and Radical Little Englanders at home to revive 
their agitation against the policy of Preference upon which the 
commercial consolidation of the Empire depends ! 


Nor the least important part of Mr. Borden’s speech, of which 
indeed it was an integral part, was the Admiralty Memorandum 
drawn up for the information of the Canadian 
Government. It is painfully interesting to the 
British people. It might have been appropriately entitled Peccavi, 
because it is nothing more nor less than a confession of ten years’ 
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negligence by that Department of the State primarily charged 
with the sacred task of securing its safety. It is so gratifying to 
ascertain that the Admiralty is not more than ten years behind 
the times that we should be only too glad to let bygones be 
bygones had we the faintest confidence in the present régime or 
could we detect any indication that after making a clean breast 
of former failings there would be real improvement in the future. 
Unfortunately this is not the case, and the events of the past month 
confirm the view which we have always held as against the Churchill 
claque in the Unionist and Radical press that the present First Lord 
is not to be trusted a yard either to speak the truth or to do his 
duty by the Navy and the nation. It would be everything were 
the new Admiralty Board conscious of the shortcomings of their 
predecessors, since the opening of the century, to the point of 
being determined to turn over a new leaf and make a serious 
effort to cope with the perilous position to which this country 
has been brought by the blindness and deafness of successive 
First Lords and Admiralty Boards, who now stand officially 
convicted of having misled the public on matters of fact 
and of having completely misread a menace which was as plain 
as a pike-stafi to unofficial students of international affairs. 
In many respects this Admiralty Memorandum bears a striking 
resemblance to the articles which able naval writers, principally 
Mr. H. W. Wilson, have contributed to the National Review year 
after year since Germany first issued her challenge, the only differ- 
ence being that whereas Mr. Wilson was wise before the event and 
pointed out what must inevitably occur, if we played the fool 
as we did, the Admiralty and the Admiralty Press are wise after 
the event and can only lament that the inevitable has happened. 
The cynical exhortations addressed to the community by “ great 
sailor politicians”? like Sir John Fisher, and pinchbecks of the 
type of Mr. McKenna, “sleep quietly in your beds” are now 
seen in their true light. 


Tue leopard does not change its spots nor the Ethiopian ‘his 
skin. We should never forget that among those mainly respon- 
sible for the parlous plight into which we have 
drifted as revealed by the Admiralty Memorandum 
prepared for Mr. Borden is the present First Lord, who devoted 
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the energies of his earlier ministerial career to fighting the Navy 
estimates. Indeed, so anxious were Mr. Churchill and his political 
twin, Mr. Lloyd George, to keep down the Navy in the critical year 
1909 that both tendered their resignations—probably knowing that 
Mr. Asquith had not the courage to jump at the opportunity of 
emancipating himself from these brazen demagogues—if the Ad- 
miralty Estimates were accepted. Then, when the situation became 
alarming last year, and Germany made it manifest that she was 
merely awaiting the right moment to attack, Mr. Churchill feeling 
that his skin was involved took advantage of the hopeless in- 
adequacy of the arrangements of the Admiralty, which was 
suddenly called upon to make bricks without straw, largely 
because the straw had been withheld by the Little Navyites of 
whom Mr. Churchill was the most conspicuous, to bully the 
Prime Minister into ejecting Mr. McKenna and his Board of 
Admiralty in order that the Windbag might secure a long- 
coveted post. Coming after so impossible an administrator as 
Mr. McKenna, Mr. Churchill as a clever man had a remarkable 
opportunity, but unfortunately there is some kink in his com- 
position which prevents him from rendering loyal public service. 
He was a failure at the Colonial Office, a failure at the Board 
of Trade, a failure at the Home Office, and now he is a 
ghastly and dangerous failure at the Admiralty, because he 
thinks he knows everything whereas he knows nothing, and 
interferes with everybody to such a point as to have estab- 
lished chaos in Whitehall. The Admiralty is approximately in 
the same condition as was the British War Office on the eve 
of the Boer War. Absit omen. Under the circumstances it 
is desirable to read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest this 
Peccavi, which should quicken the interest of people inside and 
outside Parliament in our appalling naval administration which 
is now in the hands of a political gambler of the worst type, 
whose talents lie in the direction of Press intrigue—hence the 
Churchill claque and the buckets of ‘“eye-wash.” Without 
great public pressure there is no chance whatsoever of reforming 
a Department described by those who know it as “ living on the 
traditions of Trafalgar.’ While the Navy only asks to be let alone, 
to be properly paid, and to be provided with the wherewithal, in 
the shape of fleets, for doing its duty—the Admiralty requires 
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overhauling by men of intelligence as opposed to mere gasbags 
whose god is Limelight. 


THE Memorandum already referred to is described as originating 
with the invitation of the Prime Minister of Canada to his Majesty’s 
Government to “prepare a statement of the present 
and immediately prospective requirements of the 
naval defence of the Empire for presentation to the 
Canadian Parliament if the Dominion Cabinet deem it necessary.” 
The Admiralty “are prepared to comply and to supplement, in 
a form which can be made public, the confidential communications 
and conversations which have passed between the Admiralty 
and Ministers of the Dominion Parliament during their recent 
visit to the United Kingdom.” While setting the greatest store 
by the important material and even more important moral 
assistance which Canada could contribute to the maintenance of 
British naval supremacy, the Admiralty desire “to disclaim any 
intention, however indirect, of putting pressure upon Canadian 
public opinion, or of seeking to influence the Dominion Parliament 
in a decision which clearly belongs solely to Canada.” They con- 
sequently confine themselves exclusively to a statement of facts 
whence Canada might draw her own conclusions. The capacity 
of the British Empire to maintain the naval superiority essential 
to its security must obviously be measured by reference to other 
naval forces, and “from this point of view the development 
of the German Fleet during the last fifteen years is the most 
striking feature of the naval situation to-day. That development 
has been authorised by five successive legislative enactments, 
viz., the Fleet laws of 1898, 1900, 1906, 1908 and 1912,” which 
cover the period up to 1920—unless, as we would remind the 
Admiralty, there are further naval developments in Germany, as 
there certainly will be unless this country adopts a really serious 
naval and military policy. It is something, indeed it is a great 
thing, that the Mandarins of Whitehall should have at last grasped 
the fact that Germany possesses a great navy as the result of 
efforts extending over half a generation, and though it is useless to 
cry over spilt milk no economist can help lamenting that the dis- 
covery was not made somewhat earlier. The times when we were 
officially told to “sleep quietly in your beds” in order that the 
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Pooh-bah of the day might sleep more quietly in his, were the very 
times when we should have been most watchful and Pooh-bah 
most active. Whereas in 1898 the German Fleet consisted of 
9 battleships (excluding coast-defence vessels), 3 large cruisers, 
28 small cruisers, 113 torpedo-boats, 25,000 men, maintained at 
an annual cost of £6,000,000, the full German Fleet of 1920 would 
consist of 41 battleships, 20 large cruisers, 40 small cruisers, 144 
torpedo-boats, 72 submarines, and 101,500 men, estimated to be 
maintained at an annual cost of £23,000,000. 


But this great German jump from six millions to twenty-three 
millions “ gives noreal idea of the advance, for the size and cost 
of ships has risen continually during the period, and, 
From , : ; ‘ 
£6,000,000 apart from increasing their total numbers, Germany 
to has systematically replaced old and small ships, 
£23,000,000 Which counted as units in her earlier fleet, by the 
most powerful and costly modern vessels.” Nor, 
again, does the money provided by the completed law “represent 
the increase in cost properly attributable to the German Navy, 
for many charges borne on British naval funds are otherwise 
defrayed in Germany; and the German Navy comprises such 
a large portion of new ships that the cost of maintenance and 
repair is considerably less than in navies which have been longer 
established.’ Lord Fisher alias “Sleep quietly in your beds” should 
put that in his pipe and smoke it, for in his palmy days at the 
Admiralty every effort was made to minimise the development of 
the German Navy and to exaggerate British superiority at the very 
time that, thanks to him, it was slipping from our grasp. As 
Lord Fisher’s judgment was obviously so frightfully at fault 
upon the general naval situation, we trust that the public will 
keep a sceptical eye upon the Report of the Oil Commission 
of which he is chairman. We must be on our guard against an 
impudent effort to “ rush ” this country into the construction 
of oil-propelled ships. We have no oil to speak of in these islands, 
whereas we have a monopoly of the finest coal in the world, and 
we must see that our Government does not surrender to the vested 
interests of the oil trade in which conspicuous Radicals are engaged. 
After a silver scandal we might have an oil scandal. The 
Memorandum already quoted ingenuously points out that the naval 
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expansion of Germany has not been provoked by British naval 
expansion, the German Government having repeatedly declared 
that their naval policy had not been influenced by British action. 
Here are the official figures: In 1905 Great Britain was building 
four capital ships and Germany two; in 1906 Great Britain reduced 
to three capital ships and Germany increased to three; in 1907 
Great Britain built three capital ships and Germany built three ; 
in 1908 Great Britain further reduced to two capital ships and 
Germany further increased to four. We are kindly informed 
that these figures “‘ speak for themselves.” Theydo. They also 
speak for the British Admiralty. They speak most eloquently 
for Sir John Fisher, during whose régime British naval con- 
struction sank from two keels to one in 1905 down to one 
keel to two in 1908. No wonder he was made a peer by the 
politicians. The Memorandum pathetically reminds us that “It 
was not until the efforts of Great Britain to procure the abate- 
ment or retardation of naval rivalry had failed for three successive 
years that the Admiralty was forced in 1909, upon a general review 
of the naval situation, to ask Parliament to take exceptional 
measures to secure against all possible hazards the safety of the 
Empire.” Even “sleep quietly in your beds” was aroused for 
a moment from his own slumbers, but it was thanks to the pro- 
tests of the Opposition and no thanks to him or Mr. Churchill, 
who was intriguing with Mr. Lloyd George against the Navy, 
that in that year eight capital ships were laid down in Great 
Britain, while two others were provided by the Commonwealth 
of Australia and the Dominion of New Zealand, being a total 
of ten. 


A vetr is gracefully drawn over the shocking delay in the build- 
ing of these ships, and the complete failure of the Admiralty, not 
yet rectified, to provide all the other essentials of 


ene sea-going Fleet which are lamentably lacking, 
Extra- . os . 
ordinary especially repairing docks on the North Sea, cruisers, 


destroyers, &c. Last spring “a fifth German 
Navy Law was assented to by the Reichstag.” This is not our 
statement but that of the Admiralty, and it is something that 
Mandarins should realise the existence and expansion of' the 
German Navy, though nothing is said as to the great assistance 
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afforded the German Government in passing their latest Defence 
Acts by the fatuous mission of Lord Haldane to Berlin, which 
undid much of the good done by the firm front presented by the 
Triple Entente in 1911. As our readers are aware, the main 
feature of this new law is not so much the increase in the new 
construction of capital ships, “though that is important, but 
rather the increase in the striking force of ships of all classes 
which will be immediately available at all seasons of the year.” 
Henceforward a third squadron of eight German battleships 
would be created and maintained in full commission as part of 
the active battle fleet, the result being that, whereas under the 
unamended law the active German batile fleet consisted of seven- 
been battleships and four battle-cruisers, with twelve small cruisers, 
it would “‘in the near future” consist of twenty-five battleships plus 
eight battle-cruisers and eighteen small cruisers, and the larger fleet 
would be rendered much more readily available than the smaller 
one. Ninety-nine torpedo-boat-destroyers instead of sixty-six 
would be maintained in full commission by the German Admiralty 
out of a total of one hundred and forty-four. Seventy-two new 
submarines would be built “‘ within the currency of the new law 
and of these it is apparently proposed to maintain fifty-four with 
full permanent crews. Taking a general view, the effect of the 
law will be that nearly four-fifths of the entire German Navy will 
be maintained in full permanent commission; that is to say, 
instantly and constantly ready for war.” So great an expansion 
of the German Fleet necessarily involved a great increase of 
personnel. In 1898 the officers and men of the German Navy 
numbered 25,000. To-day they number 66,000, while the new 
law provides for a total of 101,500, and what of the Reserves ? 
We should like the Admiralty to publish a frank statement 
as regards British personnel, which would reveal an even more 
shocking dereliction of duty in recent years than in the matter of 
tons and guns. The brilliant brain of Sir John Fisher conceived 
the bright idea of “scrapping” ships in order to keep down men 
and estimates, with the result that to-day we are hopelessly under- 
manned and have no reserve in the event of mobilisation. The 
Admiralty at last recognises some of the material facts about 
Germany and acknowledges that the latest Navy law will produce 
a notable expanse of strength and readiness, but what of the 
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present First Lord of the Admiralty’s formal but unfulfilled 


pledge to make an adequate reply to the German Defence 
Act? 


HERE is another grave indication set forth in the Admiralty 
Memorandum which once more gives the lie to the minimisers 
of German sea-power. The number of German 
The Kernel of : _ a 
the Matter Pattleships and large armoured cruisers “which will 
be kept constantly ready and in full commission 
will be raised by the law from twenty-one, the present figure, to 
thirty-three—an addition of twelve, or an increase of about 
57 per cent. In the beginning the new German Fleet will include 
about twenty battleships and large cruisers of the older type, but 
gradually the fighting power of the Fleet will increase until ulti- 
mately it will consist completely of modern vessels.” The complete 
organisation of the German Fleet will comprise five battle squadrons 
and a fleet flagship, making forty-one battleships in all, “each 
attended by a battle- or armoured-cruiser squadron, complete with 
small cruisers and auxiliaries of all kinds, and accompanied by 
numerous flotillas of destroyersand submarines.” Then comes the 
kernel of the whole business. “‘This great Fleet is not dispersed 
all over the world for duties of commerce, protection, or in dis- 
charge of Colonial responsibilities; nor are its composition and 
character adapted to those purposes. It is concentrated, and kept 
concentrated, in close proximity to the German and British 
coasts.’ This has been the burden of the song of all those 
“cranks,” “‘jingos,” “ scaremongers,’ &c., who, in season and 
out of season, have been ridiculed and vilified by the cocoa 
press and the Potsdam Party for trying to arouse their somnolent 
and self-complacent countrymen to realise, before it was too late, 
that the German Navy existed for one purpose, and one purpose 
alone, viz. to secure the mastery of all the seas by defeating 
British Sea-power in the North Sea. The Admiralty reproduce 
a document familiar almost to the point of nausea to the 
readers of this Review, viz. the preamble to the German Naval 
Law of 1900, which ran as follows: “In order to protect 
German trade and commerce under existing conditions only 
one thing will suffice, namely, Germany must possess a 
battle fleet of such a strength that even for the most powerfu 
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naval adversary a war would involve such risks as to make that 
Power’s own supremacy doubtful. For this purpose it is not 
absolutely necessary that the German Fleet should be as strong 
as that of the greatest naval Power, for, as a rule, a great naval 
Power will not be in a position to concentrate all its forces against 
us.” This, as we have constantly said, is the only instance we 
know in history of a declaration of war being formally embodied 
in an Act of Parliament, and ever since those words became part 
of the law of the land in Germany she has been practically at 
war with us, though we have been at peace with her. 
Germany’s wars begin not with an ultimatum but with the 
prolonged preparation preceding the ultimatum, as her success- 
sive victims have learnt to their cost. The Admiralty has taken 
the British Empire into its confidence to the extent of exposing 
the hideous folly on one side of the North Sea and the prodigious 
preparation on the other. Something more is needed besides 
candour in speech and in writing, viz. effective action in mecting 
the danger which is no longer denied. Less than ever would there 
seem to be room for a Potsdam Party in this country in the face 
of this reluctant official Peccavi, and henceforward patriotic 
Englishmen will be entitled to regard as suspect all those indi- 
viduals who from one motive or another—whether they be ex- 
diplomatists or ex-administrators with an axe to grind or an 
old score to pay off, common or garden snobs who have been 
personally flattered by one or other of the Hohenzollerns, Cocoa 
Quakers, anti-English Englishmen or treacherous aliens—devote 
their energies to proving that Great Britain is the aggressor and 
Germany the aggrieved party in that great Anglo-German rivalry 
upon which we publish an exceptionally lucid and valuable 
contribution written from the American standpoint by a dis- 
tinguished citizen of the great Republic. 


Arter laying optimistic stress upon British superiority in “ pre- 

Dreadnoughts” for the moment, but only for the moment, which 
secures us in the Mediterranean, the Canadian 

Golf to 2 

Lawn Tennis °overnment, for which we must always remember 
this Memorandum was primarily intended, was 

informed, “Itisevident . . . that inthe year 1915 our squadron 

of four battle cruisers and four armoured cruisers will not suffice to 
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fulfil our requirements and its whole composition must be recon- 
sidered.” The Fisher policy Overseas is thus briefly summarised. 
In 1902 there were 160 British vessels on the Overseas station 
against seventy-six to-day. The Memorandum concludes with a 
brief disquisition on the meaning of naval supremacy, general and 
local, and the rapid expansion of Canadian sea-borne trade which 
depends for its security upon the Imperial Navy, which “at the 
present time and in the immediate future ”’ is still able, by special 
arrangements, to send an effective fleet of battleships and 
cruisers “to unite with the Royal Australian Navy and the 
British squadrons in China and the Pacific for the defence of 
British Columbia, Australia and New Zealand.” We should 
much like to see such a squadron get under way at the earliest 
possible moment in order that the Dominions might see what 
we can still do, though we fancy it is much easier said than 
done, owing to the shortage of all kinds for which recent parsimony 
is responsible. Anyhow, the Admiralty admit that this power 
“will be diminished with the growth, not only of the German 
Navy, but by the simultaneous building by many Powers of great 
modern ships of war. Whereas in the present year Great Britain 
possesses eighteen battleships and battle cruisers of the ‘ Dread- 
nought’ class against nineteen of that class possessed by the other 
Powers of Europe, and will possess in 1913 twenty-four to twenty- 
one, the figures in 1914 will be thirty-one to thirty-three, and in 
the year 1915 thirty-five to fifty-one.” Even this is probably a 
somewhat hopeful estimate, but it suggests further reflections on 
the wisdom of the “ Dreadnought” policy, about which only one 
thing was certain, viz. that it must, within an appreciable period, 
scrap every ship which made British Sea-power unchallengeable 
while other Powers had comparatively little to scrap and could start 
afresh with a fair chance of catching us up. It is justas though 
a man who had always beaten his opponent at golf challenged him 
to play another game, say lawn tennis, which neither had ever 
played. The golfer would in such cases be regarded as an idiot 
by his friends, who would say “serve him right” if he were beaten. 
Even a postponement of the “ Dreadnought”’ competition would 
have saved us many millions of pounds, and the fact that it is 
equally costly to others is poor consolation, because in the long 
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loss of men through emigration, must be beaten by a Protectionist 
country who husbands her resources. 


THAT is recognised as is shown by the Mother Country’s appeal to 
Protectionist Canada to come to her assistance. “‘ The Admiralty 
in assured that his Majesty’s Government will 
Aia not hesitate to ask the House of Commons for 

whatever provision the circumstances of each year 
may require. But the aid which Canada could give at the present 
time is not to be measured only in ships or money. Any action 
on the part of Canada to increase the power and mobility of the 
Imperial Navy, and thus widen the margin of our common safety, 
would be recognised everywhere as a most significant witness to 
the united strength of the Empire and to the renewed resolve of 
the Overseas Dominions to take their part in maintaining its 
integrity.’ The last part of this paragraph is strictly true. 
The attitude of Canada and the contemplated action of Canada, 
accompanied as it has been by scenes of extraordinary enthusiasm, 
has disclosed to the world the existence of another nation destined 
to exercise a potent influence on the peace of Europe and on the 
balance of power upon which the peace rests. In reply to an 
enquiry from the Prime Minister of the Dominion as to the most 
eficctive form of immediate Canadian aid, the Admiralty “ have 
no hesitation in answering, after a prolonged consideration of all 
the circumstances, that it is desirable that such aid should in- 
clude the provision of a certain number of the largest and strongest 
ships of war which science can build or money supply.” The 
response of Canada has astonished the world, especially the 
German world, which is as ignorant of us as we are of them, for 
it has been sedulously preached by German doctrinaires that the 
British Dominions were only awaiting the first opportunity to 
cut the painter! Now that the Admiralty is prepared to admit 
that previous Admiralties were anything but infallible, won't 
it take the further step of recognising the possibility of its own 
fallibility. Lord Percy’s masterly contribution to the problem 
of National Defence should be carefully read by the Admiralty 
as well as by the War Office and the Defence Committee. The 
“message”? of Lord Roberts cannot be ignored. The lesson of 
Waterloo is no less significant than that of Trafalgar. 
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NortHING could be more deplorable than the recent exhibition 
which the First Lord of the Admiralty has made of himself. 
The Bridge- By temperament, by tradition, by instinct, Mr. 
man Episode Churchill is totally lacking in the qualities re- 

quired in responsible positions, especially such an 
office as that which he now occupies. The very name “ the 
great silent Navy” suffices to show how utterly out of place is 
a mere windbag in Whitehall. The fact that he may be an 
industrious windbag does not increase his usefulness. On the 
contrary, if he were a lazier man he would be less mischievous, 
as the admirals would then have a chance of doing the work 
which they understand without the perpetual interference of an 
ego-maniac who insists on poking his finger into every pie and 
cannot conceive that anybody but himself knows anything about 
the Navy, though he only took the subject up a few months ago 
for speechmaking purposes. The bonfires alighted in the various 
Departments that have suffered from his presence are still burning. 
His fiascos elsewhere mattered comparatively little. Lord Elgin 
could smooth down the ruffled feelings of outraged Colonies, 
officials laughed at his electioneering antics at the Board of Trade, 
while he was regarded as a freak at the Home Office. But when 
you turn a man of this type loose on the Admiralty and give him 
carte blanche to lecture everybody, to insult everybody, to 
ignore everybody, to interfere with everybody, to black-list 
those who won’t kow-tow to him, to job on the sycophants, grave 
risks are run, and as we have seen from the Fisher régime, which 
was not dissimilar from the Churchill régime, immense harm can 
be done in a very short time, though happily in such a magnificent 
Service the harm would very speedily be undone in the event of a 
change of régime. Still, one must remain very anxious while Mr. 
Churchill remains where he is, and that anxiety will not be 
diminished by the fact that he enjoys the confidence of newspapers 
which are prepared to sell their souls, to say nothing of the 
safety of the country, in return for a certain amount of personal 
flattery and unlimited tit-bits of “information.” His latest 
performance is the ejection of the First Sea Lord, Sir Francis 
Bridgeman, an independent man who could afford to take an 
independent line, and to whose independence we undoubtedly 
owe the fact that a small instalment has been made towards 
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improving the pittance of the officers and men of the Navy. 
Such a man could not consent to play the doormat to Mr. 
Churchill’s boot, so he was dismissed in a caddish letter unique 
in the annals of the Admiralty. Prince Louis of Battenberg, an 
admittedly able seaman, now reigns in his stead. As Prince 
Louis of Battenberg is also a gentleman, it will be very sur- 
prising if he knuckles down to one who was aptly described “ as 
half an alien and wholly undesirable.” 


THE Coalition is rapidly becoming a cesspool of corruption. It 
already stinks in the nostrils of the people. Every day some 
further development of Tammany Hall methods 
is expected, and we are rarely disappointed. To 
the victors the spoils. The main duty of Unionists 
lies in rescuing an unfortunate country from the toils of this 
nefarious Cabal and restoring clean government. If we had any 
voice in the policy of our Party we should urge this in season and 
out of season, but urgent as is the destruction of the Government 
there is no shadow of an excuse for the Unionist Party to abandon 
its own principles, and we should become objects of general con- 
tempt and derision besides giving the Government a new lease of 
power if we listened to false or craven counsels. On the contrary, 
we should proclaim our faith in season and out of season. As the 
National Review has done its share in the past in discussing the 
domestic affairs of Unionism we feel little temptation to enter a 
fresh controversy, which appears to have been got up mainly for 
‘the delectation of the enemy and for the purpose of diverting 
attention from Ministerial misdeeds. Some Unionist newspapers 
so-called, instead of attacking and exposing the Demagogues, 
appear to be working for the Demagogues and certainly miss no 
opportunity of booming them. The truth is, and it is well that 
the truth should sometimes be told, that a certain section of the 
Unionist Press is peculiarly susceptible to Radical influences, being 
largely staffed by convinced Radicals, and partially owned by men 
of the same persuasion or nominal Unionists with Radical leanings. 
This explains many otherwise inexplicable incidents. Radical 
newspapers are exclusively owned, edited, sub-edited, written, and 
managed by Radicals, and any one who is not of the true faith is 
speedily squeezed out. Unionist journals are occasionally con- 
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ducted on a different plan, and as we have said are honeycombed 
with Radicalism. The proprietor may be a Radical—if not 
outwardly, at heart. Occasionally the editor is a Radical. The 
manager may be a Radical. Sub-editors are frequently Radicals ; 
ditto news editors. Alsonews agencies. The vitality of Unionism 
is demonstrated by its extraordinary success in fighting against 
powerful adverse influences on its own side. The opponents of 
Tariff Reform are once more on the war-path, and in spite of the 
explicit declarations of Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Bonar Law at 
the Albert Hall, that as the offer of a Referendum had been 
rejected at the polls, the Unionist Party is now free to give effect 
to its policy when it comes into power without further delay, fresh 
efforts are being made to resume that disastrous experiment which 
was largely responsible for our check at the last General Election. 


Orners would frankly abandon the policy of Preference for fear 
of what Mr. Ure might say about it, but as they were never in 
favour of Preference and worked like niggers for 
The Fear , ‘ : . 
of Ure Canadian-American reciprocity last year, they 
remain where they were, just as we remain where 
we were. We might as well abandon the defence of the Church 
and the Union or any other Unionist cause, as Mr. Ure is equally 
eloquent and equally mendacious on all subjects. Should he be 
invited to determine our policy? As regards the Referendum 
there is one section of opinion for which we confess to having 
immense respect and regard, because it has proved its sincerity 
and determination to make sacrifices, viz. the Ulster Unionists. 
As quotations are occasionally somewhat “sketchy”? we won’t 
vouch for the following, but the Belfast Newsletter is gleefully 
quoted by the enemies of Tariff Reform as saying “ Tariff Reform 
can afford to wait; the cause of the maintenance of the Union 
cannot wait.” While The Northern Whig is quoted as saying “ It 
is not yet too late to renew the Referendum pledge, and if it is 
renewed the Unionists will sweep the country at the next elec- 
tion.” Such opinions from such a quarter are entitled to be heard, 
because amid many uncertain and dubious factors the integrity 
of Ulster Unionism is beyond all question. But we should reply 
to our respected contemporaries—and the present writer can 
speak from considerable platform experience at the last General 
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Election—that so far from “‘ sweeping the country” with the 
Referendum, that unhappy word is Greek to the vast mass of the 
people, and the British always resent what they do not under- 
stand. The Union would above all causes stand to suffer if we 
reshouldered the Referendum. We would remind Ulster that 
Tariff Reform is the only tie between thousands and hundreds 
of thousands of working-class voters and the Unionist Party 
many of whom, if Tariff Reform were shelved again, would 
finally abandon the Unionists as a “ party of rotters” and become 
“ whole-hogging”’ Socialists, while in any case they would un- 
hesitatingly vote Radical and Home Rule at the next election, 
with dire consequences to the Union as well as the Unionist 
Party. On the question of faith and principle, which has been so 
eloquently and splendidly dealt with by Mr. Garvin in the Pall 
Mall Gazette and the Observer, we need say nothing further. 
Parties have generally gained by sticking to their principles, but 
they have always lost, and deservedly, by deserting them for 
tactical reasons, and so long as Mr. Bonar Law is our Leader 
we may feel confident that the flag will remain flying. Here are 
his own words : 


For nine years we have advocated Preference as a step towards Imperial unity, 
and in my opinion at least this is not the time to abandon that policy after the elections 
in Canada last year—which caused an outburst of Imperial sentiment which impressed 
and, I believe, astonished the world. Still less is it the time when the Colonies are 
moving with such magnificent spirit to help us in the defence of the Empire. For nine 
years we have kept the flag flying, and if there is any sincerity in political life at all 
this is not the time and, at all events, I am not the man to haul down that flag. 


In view of the deliberate attempt, not for the first time, to falsify 
the opinion of the Dominions, we quote from the Toronto corre- 
A Word from®Pondent of the Times, who has frequently to 
Seneode intervene in order to dispel the mists of mis- 

representation created by interested parties. He 
tells us that the Canadian Conservative Leaders have no idea of 
going to London to bargain for Preference in British markets. 
No intelligent Englishman ever thought they would, but un- 
fortunately the Union Jackass is somewhat conspicuous at the 
present time. It is not a question of bargaining here or bargaining 
there, but of each member of the Empire doing its utmost to give 
advantages to other parts of the King’s Dominions. Preference 
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means what it says, namely, that we prefer dealing with our own 
kinsmen Overseas, and that we show that preference by conces- 
sions in our market. As the Times Toronto correspondent adds 


The view of Canadian Preferentialists is that Great Britain should fix and control 
her own duties, with a preference to the Dominions over foreign countries similar to 
that granted to the Mother Country by Canada. Whatever may be said to the contrary, 
it is chiefly for Imperial reasons that the Canadian preference was established, and, 
unless British statesmen believe that the interests of the Empire would be promoted by 
trade concessions to the Colonies, no action in this direction is to be expected. Many 
of the foremost Imperialists believe that the future unity and integrity of the Empire 
depend upon preferential trade alliances between the Mother Country and the 
Dominions rather than upon common movements for defence or even common Imperial 
sentiment. Whether this view be sound or not, it is certain that British Unionists 
must convince the British people of the Imperial value of Preference, and not impose 
the responsibility of continuing or advocating this policy upon the backs of people in the 
Dominion. 
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Who has invented the legend that “‘ Canada does not want Pre- 
ference.’ Canadians should know that Canadians in this country 
disloyal to the Dominions are busily spreading it just as they 
plumped for Reciprocity. 

The Canadian Gazette does well to remind us: 


4 When submitting his naval proposals to the Canadian Parliament Mr. Borden said 
what we all must feel: ‘“ It seems most essential that there should be such a co-opera- 
tion in Defence and Trade as to give the whole Empire an effective organisation. The 
two objects are inseparable.” 


THERE is one somewhat delicate topic on which a word must be 
said in spite of the sensitiveness of newpsapers to any criticism, 
although they live by criticism. Immense irrita- 
tion is occasionally caused in Unionist circles 
by what are described as “‘the vagaries of the 
Daily Mail” and its illuctrious consort the Times, and we 
confess to having occasionally shared this annoyance, which is 
nevertheless founded upon a misunderstanding now happily cleared 
up. The Daily Mail, which ought to know, has specifically declared 
that “the Times occupies a national and non-party position.” 
Thatis to say the Times is not a Unionist paper in the accepted 
sense of the term, though incidentally it may be opposed to the 
present Home Rule Bill. Unionists are therefore unreasonable 
in resenting what they regard as sins of omission or commission on 
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its part as the Times does not even profess to be of their Party. 
The Daily Mail again has never pretended to be primarily political. 
It caters for the vast mass of non-politicians, and we feel sure that 
its controlling genius, Lord Northcliffe—who is a real genius as a 
man of business—would be the first to say “the Daily Mail is 
not a Party paper.’ Unionists are as foolish to object to the 
political attitude of two papers which disclaim their politics as 
they would be in resenting the attitude of the Manchester Guardian 
or the Daily News. It suits the Radical Press to quote the Times 
and Daily Mail against the Unionist Party, but those are the 
transparent dodges of political partisans. The Westminster 
Gazette lives by them, having no ideas of its own. It should be a 
great advantage to the country to have influential and popular 
papers detached from Party politics—provided they are not 
perverted from their chosen course by charlatans adept in 
*‘nobbling the Press”—but it is a decided disadvantage to a 
Party to take its principles from those who do not pretend to be 
in it or of it, and need not necessarily have the interests of the 
Party at heart. There might e.g. bea scheme afoot originating at 
the Admiralty, to break up the Unionist Party in order to place 
the country under the heel of Mr. Churchill. Now we don’t 
suggest for a moment that intelligent organs like the Times and 
the Daily Mail would carry their worship of the Windbag to this 
point, but supposing they convinced themselves that he is our 
only statesman, would Unionists be compelled to say ditto? By 
no means even though the Westminster Gazette advised us to 
do so. 


Tat the Radical Plutocracy Enquiry has come to stay was shown 
by another Jargely attended meeting held in one of the Committee 

Rooms of the House of Commons on December 
_ 12, presided over in the first instance by Sir 
Frederick Banbury and subsequently by Mr. George Wyndham. 
The following report of the Acting Honorary Secretary was read. 
We quote it as published in the Times : 


There is every reason to congratulate ourselves on the results of the Radical Pluto- 
cracy Enquiry, informally initiated at the House of Commons on October 31. The 
work has progressed steadily and unostentatiously, with the happiest consequences, 
not the least satisfactory feature being that for the first time the Radical Plutocracy 
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have been made to realise the grotesqueness of their position. The man in the street 
can fully appreciate the absurdity of a Plutocrat who tries to divide the nation into 
“haves”? and “ haves not,” who stirs up the latter against the former class, to which 
he himself belongs, and gathers his reward in the shape of a princely salary, if he be 
a Minister, or in the form of peerages, governorships, baronetcies, knighthoods, and 
Privy Councillorships. Meanwhile these Radical Plutocrats, while thanking their 
stars that they are not as the wicked Tories, who are represented by Mr. Lloyd George 
as the party of millionaires, while the Radicals are the professed champions of the 
oppressed, have made no effort to square their practices with his preaching. They 
are not infrequently inconsiderate and neglectful landlords, hard-fisted employers, 
sweaters, offensive to their so-called “ inferiors,’’ cosmopolitan financiers of vast wealth, { 
working against the interests of a country in which they provide a minimum of employ- 
ment. j 
So far we have only touched the fringe of the question, namely, the problem of 
honours, with somewhat astonishing results. It is now necessary to take a step forward 
and place the Radical Plutocracy Enquiry on a broader and permanent basis—to choose i 
a chairman and a secretary—while carefully avoiding any addition to the number of 
superfluous leagues. 


“The meeting decided, in view of Mr. Lloyd George’s threatened 
crusade against landowners, to institute a vigorous and searching 
enquiry into the administration of the numerous properties belong- 
, ing to members of his Majesty’s Ministry, inside and outside the 

Cabinet, and the supporters of the Coalition, with a view to ascer- 
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_ taining whether Mr. Lloyd George’s colleagues and followers live 
: up to the standards prescribed for Tory landlords by the Chancellor 
: of the Exchequer. In every instance the original landowner 
7 would be served with notice that his case was being investigated, 
» | and with a copy of the questions in circulation.” A thoroughly 


representative and capable Committee was appointed to carry 
out the work of the Radical Plutocracy Enquiry with Mr. G. 
Lane-Fox as Chairman, consisting of the following Members 


: of Parliament: The Hon. W. Ormsby Gore, Mr. Herbert Nield, 
“ the Hon. E. Wood, Lord Winterton, Lord Wolmer, Mr. Charles 
. Bathurst, Major Archer-Shee, Mr. J. A. Grant, the Hon. Walter 
“ Guinness, Mr. H. Barnston,and Lord Lewisham, Major Archer-Shee 
1. being chosen as hon. secretary. Among sympathetic comments 
upon the new movement may be noted those of the Outlook which 
has led public opinion on the Marconi question, the Saturday 
“a Review which detests shams, and the Spectator (December 14) 
: which observed: “ We note wits great pleasure that a meeting ' 


of the Radical Plutocraey Enquiry, which was held at the House 
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of Commons on Thursday afternoon, was largely attended.” 
After referring to the resolution already quoted, our contemporary 
adds : 

The movement began in a joke, but we see no reason why this attempt to unveil 
the disgusting hypocrisy of these posing Plutocrats, who try to pass themselves off as 
earnest and simple-living working men, and wear the red cap studded with diamonds, 
should not lead to sound practical results. We have already seen those who profess 
to regard betting as the most demoralising of social evils complacently purchasing 
and maintaining a paper which is full of furious incitements to betting. We shall not 
be surprised if the promised Enquiry discloses moral situations equally remarkable, 
** The Sikhs have asked for war, and by Heaven they shall have it.” 


THE Committee of the Radical Plutocracy Enquiry were not 
slow in getting to work, and on December 18 the following com- 
munications were sent to the Press, viz. a covering 
letter to landlords belonging to or supporting the 
present Government and er hypothesi countenancing Mr. Lloyd 
George’s methods and objects together with a set of homely 
questions concerning the administration of their own properties. 
We publish these documents textually. 


Land Frauds 


(Covering letter to Radical landowners) 
Radical Plutocracy Enquiry, 
Temporary Offices, 23 Ryder Street, 
St. James’s, London, 8.W. 
Sirr,—We beg to inform you that an enquiry is being set on foot concerning Radical 
landlords, and as the subject may possibly interest or affect you, we think it only right 
and fair to send you a copy of the questions which we are circulating among persons 
likely to be able to collect the required information. We would lay stress on the fact 
that there is nothing clandestine in our investigation. All is open and above board, 
and we shall be very much obliged for any light you may be able to throw on a subject 
which in consequence of Mr. Lloyd George’s speeches excites an ever-increasing amount 
of public interest.—We beg to remairi, yours faithfully, 
Tur Hon. Secretary, Rapica, Piurocracy Enquiry. 
You will note that the following injunction has been issued to enquirers : 
N.B.—Enquirers should remember that absolute accuracy is of the utmost import 
ance in order that this Enquiry may serve its purpose. When they are in doubt as to 
the correct answers to any of these questions, or to other questions to be subsequently 
circulated, they should make it a point of honour to give the subjects of the Enquiry 
(i.e. Radical landlords) the benefit of the doubt. 


QuEstTIoNs CoNCERNING RapicaL LANDOWNERS 


Smr,—Are there any Radical landowners in your neighbourhood or in neighbour- 
hoods with which you are acquainted? Are any of them Members of the present 
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Government ? Have any of them become Peers, Baronets, Privy Councillors, &c., 
since November 1905 ? 

What is their local attitude towards the Land question ? 

How does the administration of Radical estates within your knowledge compare 
with the administration of other estates in the same neighbourhood ? What steps 
have such Radical] landlords taken as regards land under their control to stop the drift 
of population into the towns? To what extent have they increased the amenities of 
village life ? Have they been active in building cottages, generous in letting them at 
a low rent, and careful in keeping them in good repair ? 

Are their rents, generally speaking, higher or lower or equal to rents on adjoining 
estates 2? Where lower, is this owing to large game preservation ? 

Do Radical landlords whom you know pay a “ living wage” to their labourers ? 
What weekly wages do they pay ? 

Do they put political pressure upon their “ dependents” to support the present 
Government ? If so, give instances. 

Can you give instances of men being turned out of their farms, holdings, or cottages 
because their opinions are displeasing to their Radical landlords, or owing to disputes 
arising from differences over the preservation of game? Do you know of Radical 
estates on which enquiry is made as to the political opinions of those seeking tenancy 
or employment ? 

Are all the schools under Radical control equally available for political meetings 
on either side during a General Election or at any other time ? 

To what extent have Radical landlords within your knowledge helped the inhabitants 
of adjoining towns “‘ back to the land”’ by means of small holdings ? How far have 
any acted on the policy proclaimed by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman on becoming 
Prime Minister in 1905, that the pheasant would be replaced by the peasant ? 

Do you know of cases in which Radical landowners have replaced the peasant or 
farmer by the pheasant and the gamekeeper, or in which they have consolidated proper- 
ties for the purpose of creating game preserves or deer parks in unsuitable countries ? 
Has any considerable acreage in consequence gone out of cultivation, with consequent 
diminution of agricultural employment ? 

If any Radical landlords in your neighbourhood are large game preservers, please 
make exhaustive enquiries concerning the system on which their shooting-parties are 
conducted, and to what extent they give away their game at or near elections ? 

To what extent do their humbler neighbours have access to Radical parks or pleasure- 
grounds ? 

Do you know of Radical landlords closing, or seeking to close, old footpaths or other 
rights of way or encroaching on commons ? 

Is there any demand for small holdings in the neighbourhood of Radical estates ? 
Please furnish any instances in which this demand has been met by the splitting up 
of Radical properties or of Radical parks, or on the contrary has been refused ? 

I beg to remain, yours faithfully, 
Tue Hon. Sroretary, Rapicat Prutocracy ENQUIRY. 


N.B.—Enquirers should remember that absolute accuracy is of the utmost import- 
ance in order that this Enquiry may serve its purpose. When they are in doubt as to 
the correct answers to any of these questions, or to other questions to be subsequently 
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circulated, they should make it a point of honour to give the subjects of the Enquiry 
(i.e. Radical landlords) the benefit of the doubt. 


All information should for the present be sent to the Honorary 
Secretary (Major Archer-Shee, M.P.) , Radical Plutocracy Enquiry 
temporary offices, 23 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, §.W. 


THERE could be no more eloquent tribute to the work of the 
Radical Plutocracy Enquiry, which is only commencing opera- 
, tions, than the attitude of the Radical Press. Our 
Radical o ° . % 
Tributes sea-green incorruptible ’ contemporary, the West- 
minster Gazette—of which Sir Alfred Moritz Mond, a 
plutocrat of plutocrats, credited with an unencumbered ducal 
income of several hundred thousand pounds a year, is the 
managing director—is afraid to publish any literature issued by 
the R.P.E., though it should be peculiarly interesting to the 
Radical snobocracy, of which the Westminster Gazette is the 
recognised mouthpiece. The Daily News and Morning Leader 
published a column of comment by a Member of Parliament, 
who as a professional clown makes a pathetic effort day by day 
to be funny without being vulgar, though he rarely succeeds in 
either object. But neither the Daily News nor the Morning 
Leader—two single gentlemen rolled into one—have dared to 
publish either the questions concerning the shameless shower 
of “Honours” since the democratic debauchery began seven 
years ago, nor those calculated to ascertain to what extent 
the Lloyd George landed nobility endeavour to live up to the 
Lloyd George land creed. The Daily Chronicle, which, to its 
credit be it said, has not participated so far as we know in the 
** Honours” debauch, which is largely responsible for the general 
corruption and deterioration of the Press, has ventured to publish 
the questions about honours, but not those concerning Radical 
landowners. The Nation, which is all bark and no bite, emulates the 
Westminster Gazette and other organs of the Cocoa Press prefer to 
abuse the R.P.E. rather than give publicity to its work. The 
Manchester Guardian, which though in many'ways the most extreme 
and hostile of Radical papers, nevertheless does something to main- 
tain the declining standard of British journalism, puts its cowardly 
Radical contemporaries to shame by giving its readers fitful 
glimpses of an enterprise which we venture to predict will make 
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domestic politics infinitely more interesting than they are at 
present. When the whole story is told the public will appreciate 
the colossal fraud perpetrated upon them during many years by 
the talented hypocrites of the so-called party of progress, which is 
the nearest approach to Tammany Hall Government yet seen in 
this country. Even a cursory glance at the record of the Radical 
plutocracy indicates how vast and fertile is the field of enquiry in 
which all good citizens of either party, who prefer clean to corrupt 
government, should co-operate unless they wish to see this 
country sink to the level of the lesser South American Republics. 


THE Spectator has waged single-handed a valiant campaign against 
those millionaires of the Cocoa Press, who, while avowedly re- 
garding betting as one of the worst social evils, 
nevertheless own organs, or shall we say “rags,” 
which are mainly incitements to the poorer classes 
to bet. The R.P.E. might profitably ascertain the net results 
to any working man over a given period who followed the 
betting “tips” of the Star, which caters primarily for the work- 
ing classes, and ex hypothesi has diverted an immense sum of 
money from the maintenance of humble homes into the pockets 
of bookmakers. Then we have our old friend “ The Free Trade 
Press” so-called, which is inexpressibly shocked at any proposal 
to restrict foreign competition, and especially by any suggestion 
of a readjustment of food duties with a view to increasing 
employment in this country and consolidating the British 
Empire. Preferential duties are denounced as the “taxation 
of the food of the people,’ and as according to Cobdenite organs 
the whole of every duty comes out of the consumer’s pocket, 
while the price of the entire supply of the article in question is 
raised by the full amount of such duties, it would be intensely 
interesting to ascertain how many millions the cocoa magnates 
have “transferred from the pockets of the people,” in the popular 
phrase, by the cocoa and chocolate duties which survived several 
decades without serious protest from the Cadbury Press, and were 
only finally changed for platform purposes. It would be no less 
interesting to know where our cocoa kings now obtain their supplies 
of raw material, and to investigate the conditions of the labouring 
population in those regions, as also to ascertain to what extent 
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great Radical fortunes have been tainted by “slavery ” as well by 
as “protection.” The stony silence of the Westminster Gazette 
as to how far the business practices of its proprietors accord with 
its own immaculate dogmas upon the beneficence of unrestricted 
competition, is suggestive. Sir Alfred Moritz Mond has artlessly 
admitted that he does not carry his politics into business. It is 
equally the case with “ the people’s Baronet” and “ the people’s 
Privy Councillor,” Sir John Brunner—by the way, when is the 
gross inequality between these two great men, of whom one is 
and one is not a Privy Councillor, going to be redressed 2? They 
deserve well of their party if not of their country. It is magni- 
ficent to be Protectionists in practice and Free Traders by 
profession, which means Protection for one’s own products and 
Free Trade in other people’s. This is indeed an ideal position, 
but it should moderate the pretensions of the Westminster Gazette 
as an organ of light and leading; and whenever it publishes 
a smug self-righteous article denouncing the wickedness of Tariff 
Reformers and describing Protection as the enrichment of the 
rich at the expense of the poor, its readers should write and invite 
the editor to reconcile these beautiful theories with the opera- 
tions of Messrs. Brunner, Mond and Co., whose principals admit 
to not carrying their politics into business. 


But may not Messrs. Bruner Mond carry their business into 
politics in opposing a policy which would tend to equalise the 
conditions between British manufacturers by a 
reasonable measure of Protection for all, in lieu 
of Cobdenism, which affords invidious Protection 
tofavoured monopolies? We have already encouraged the West- 
minster Gazette, of which we understand that Sir Alfred Moritz 
Mond is still the Managing Director, to expound this riddle, which 
might equally be dealt with by the English Review, which is 
alleged to be the sole property of the same patriot. Failing these, 
we should be glad to afford the Treasurer of “‘ Free Trade for other 
people”’ an opportunity of putting himself right with the public 
in our pages. The questions addressed to him during his tour 
in Canada remain unanswered to this day, and until they are 
answered it will be assumed they cannot be answered. Sir Alfred 
Moritz Mond cannot escape a plain duty on the ground that he 
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is too busy destroying the Church in Wales, or immersed in other 
equally beneficent operations, for he is ever ready with a letter to 
his own newspaper on the merits of “‘ Free Trade for other people,” 
and on December 17 the Westminster Gazette printed two columns 
of correspondence between its Managing Director and Lord 
Lansdowne under the suggestive heading “‘ The Consumer Pays.” 
Did the consumer pay the cocoa and chocolate duties? Would 
the consumer of chemicals or nickel “ pay” in the event of arrange- 
ments being entered into by a nickel trust or chemical combine 
in this country to restrict foreign competition ? If not, why not ? 
If, on the other hand, the consumer does “ pay ”’ for such restrictive 
arrangements with foreign competitors, have chemical or nickel 
magnates any moral right to finance Free Trade newspapers ? 
Lord Lansdowne was too polite to ask a home question, but 
politeness may be carried too far in dealing with Radical 
plutocrats. They cannot be allowed to have the best of both 
worlds. Plutocrats we can understand and demagogues we can 
understand, but the plutocratic demagogue who devotes his 
time and money to exciting the passions of the people against 
those who are infinitely less rich than himself though belonging 
to the class into which he is anxious to creep, or if inarticulate 
or incapable himself pays other people to do his dirty work, 
is an anachronism long out of date. Unless we much mistake 
the rising temper of this country the Radical plutocracy will 
receive very different treatment in the future to what they 
have done in the past. They will have to mind their p’s and q’s, 
while those among them, and they are numerous, of alien 
extraction who have apparently effected a lodgment in this 
unhappy land in order to do the utmost harm to everything 
which makes for our greatness and prosperity, and support 
financially and otherwise every movement calculated to injure 
or ruin us, will find themselves in the position of unwelcome guests. 
Many of them have outrageously abused the excessive hospitality 
which has been so generously and foolishly lavished upon 
them. Much has been said, much has been written, about the 
pauper alien, and in many places he is a curse and a pest, but 
he is nothing like so dangerous to national well-being or to our 
national security as plutocratic aliens who divide their energies 
between maintaining a fiscal system which sweats the English- 
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man for the benefit of the foreigner and intriguing on behalf of 
the beloved Fatherland, though curiously enough several of 
them have not even the excuse that they are of German origin. 


THE distribution of what used to be regarded as “ Honours ” 
under the régime of Mr. Asquith, who has good grounds for shar- 
ing the view of Sir Robert Walpole that “ all those 
men” (i.e. Radicals) “ have their price,’ is suffi- 
ciently scandalous to arouse occasional murmurs in the cocoa Press. 
Thus, the Nation was lately moved to observe, ““ We suppose that 
never in the history of Party have ‘Honours’ been distributed 
with so lavish a hand as during the last three or four years. . . . 
We should be afraid to say how many peerages, baronetcies, and 
knighthoods, have been allotted to Liberals under the last three 
administrations. Many of them represent faithful or even dis- 
tinguished services of character or energy. Of one or two others 
—notably of a recent Privy Councillorship—the less said the 
better, save that they have put an unnecessary strain on the 
compliance of the Crown.” This cryptic remark not unnaturally 
provoked some speculation among the curious. Though we 
could never hope to penetrate the mind of the Nation we 
note that a recent batch of Privy Councillors contains 
the name of the Rt. Honourable Sir Henry Dalziel, M.P., 
who, according to the new Who's Who, is Managing Director of 
Reynolds’s Newspaper, an organ notorious for the dissemination 
of mendacious and malicious gossip, doubtless collected from the 
servants’ halls of the Radical plucocracy. Two years ago the new 
Privy Councillor, already a Knight, was vociferously demanding 
the resignation of Mr. Asquith as a miserable weakling unworthy 
to lead Radical stalwarts. But the new Privy Councillor nowa- 
days roars as gently as any sucking dove, or, to vary the meta- 
phor, he is one of the “tame cats” of the Coalition. The 
present writer recently bought a copy of Reynolds’s Newspaper 
(December 15) to see the efiect of its promotion to be an 
organ of the Privy Council upon its contents. The column 
entitled “Secret History of To-day” remains, from which we 
cull a few gems taken at random. 


‘¢ Honours ”’ 


In all probability the attempt to hush up a serious incident which occurred last 
week in London will fail. Already the police have been given a hint as to what has 
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happened and will be represented at the inquest. If the facts which have come to the 
knowledge of the Authorities prove correct, then a big sensation is in store for the 


public. 
‘k # * * 


A case in which the parties concerned are a Society lady, an Army officer, and a 
wealthy son of the people, will be heard within the next few days. Pictures are said 


to be the cause of the dispute, and fraud is alleged. 
* * * * 


At a large seaport town gossip is busy just now with the names of a wealthy mer- 
chant and an accomplished lady. It is commented as rather peculiar that their visits 
to London, which are frequent, are always made at the same time. Rumour has it 


oo 
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nat the gentleman’s wife will shortly seek the aid of the Courts. 
* * * * 


More is likely to be heard of the adventure of a well-known sporting man in Hyde 


Park a few evenings ago. 
* * * * 


The fact that a famous Society beauty finds American cocktails a refreshing beverage, 
and is not afraid to call for them herself, has greatly shocked some of her friends. 


SuceE is the journalism which Mr. Asquith, a highly educated 
and intellectual man with a wide knowledge of, and a fine taste 
in literature, singles out for distinction in order 
to muzzle a recalcitrant “ follower.’ Whether 
this was the Privy Councillorship described by the 
Nation as putting “an unnecessary strain on the compliance of 
the Crown” we cannot say, but if his Majesty’s Privy Council 
is to be taken seriously there can be no two opinions on the episode. 
This type of journalism, which is rapidly developing, is a public 
humiliation, and the Prime Minister sins against the light in 
recommending its recognition. Itis an outrage upon the Crown 
and the Privy Council, and an affront to the more reputable 
portion of the Press. But what of his Majesty’s personal 
advisers? The King cannot be expected to acquaint himself 
with all the poisonous rubbish printed within his Dominions, 
but there is surely some one about the Court with sufficient 
knowledge and intelligence to protect the ‘‘ compliance of the 
Crown” from thus being “strained.” Among the tit-bits 
in Reynolds’s Newspaper is yet another which we cannot resist 
reproducing. It is taken from the same column, “‘ Secret History 
of To-day,” and runs as follows: *‘Who is the nobleman who 
has instructed his steward to indiscriminately discharge the 
old lodge keepers and other aged dependents on one of his 


estates without the slightest regard or provision for their 
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future welfare ?”? Any child could answer this question. The 
“nobleman” is undoubtedly some conspicuous member of the 
Lloyd George nobility, lately made a hereditary peer in return 
for a substantial contribution to the Radical Party fund. When 
your Radical plutocrat who has spent his life in vilifying the 
peerage at last attains his ambition and becomes a Peer, he 
frequently buys an estate, if possible from some other Peer, and 
proceeds to evict families who have lived in their farms or cottages 
all their lives, sometimes for several generations, in order to 
make a great game preserve with a view of “topping” some 
competitive Radical plutocrat in the number of pheasants 
annually slaughtered. There should consequently be little diffi- 
culty in detecting the ‘“‘ nobleman” of Reynolds's Newspaper. 


THE manner in which the Fountain of Honour has been polluted 
for party purposes during recent years has disgusted every 
decent element in the community regardless of 
party. We may learn something from Norway. 
According to the Daily Telegraph's Copenhagen 
correspondent (see Daily Telegraph of December 21) public 
sentiment is growing in favour of the abolition of “ honours” 
which there take the form of decorations. Even Norwegian 
politicians are hostile. They must be very different from ours. 
In the recently elected Storthing no less than eighty-two members 
who control a majority have already submitted an amendment 
to the Constitution on this question. We are told that consider- 
able sensation has been created by the action of a strong Con- 
servative, a Cabinet Minister and ex-Speaker, Mr. Thorne, in 
recently returning to the King the Grand Cross of Saint Olaf, 
the highest distinction in Norway. Mr. Thorne has rendered 
his country great services at the time of the separation from 
Sweden. According to the correspondent responsible for these 
statements, ‘Mr. Thorne thanks his Majesty many times for the 
great honour, adding that he sends the decoration back, as in 
doing so he believes he is merely doing his duty as a Norwegian 
citizen.” What do the Lloyd George nobility say to that ? 
What do the Radical plutocracy say ? Why is the Radical Press 
silent on this democratic movement? What a relief for all parties 
to be rid of the “Honours” problem. What a respite for prime 
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ministers. What a holiday for kings. Let us hope that the 
New Year may begin without a crop of despicable Barons, dubious 
Privy Councillors, bounding Baronets, and Knights galore who 
may have served their Party not wisely but too well. 


THE Daily Mail (December 16) is responsible for the follow- 
ing statement: “It is rumoured that after all Sir Frederick 
Ponsonby may not go to Bombay as Governor, as 
was announced in these columns a few days 
ago; it is said that the King is very anxious to retain his 
services as Private Secretary. It is also reported that Lord 
Glenconner may be appointed Governor of Bombay.” We have 
no knowledge as to the facts in the foregoing paragraph, for which 
the Daily Mail must take the responsibility; but it was un- 
doubtedly believed and generally asserted that Sir Frederick 
Ponsonby would become the new Governor of Bombay, and it 
was rumoured that several other changes would occur at Court, 
including the well-earned retirement of Lord Knollys. But now 
comes this bombshell from the Daily Mail. Who is this Lord 
Glenconner ‘“‘ anyway,” as Americans say ? We doubt whether one 
in a thousand of our readers could answer this question, nor could 
one in a million specify his qualifications for Bombay. His bio- 
graphy in Who’s Who for once fails to throw light on the mystery. 
This nobleman, when a commoner, made several unsuccessful 
efforts to enter Parliament until he found Salisbury in a melting 
mood during the Unionist débdcle of 1906 and scraped into the 
House of Commons, but only to be ejected at the first opportunity 
(1910); after which he received the usual consolation allotted 
to Radical plutocrats rejected by the people in the shape of a 
hereditary peerage, and for a brief moment occupied the exalted 
position of Lord High Commissioner to General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland. According to Who's Who, Lord Glenconner 
owns over 5000 acres of land—which can scarcely be a recom- 
mendation in Mr. Lloyd George’s eyes, unless they be split up into 
a thousand five-acre plots, a subject on which we have no evidence. 
Why has the Daily Mail nominated Lord Glenconner to the 
Governorship of Bombay? Atthe end of his biography in Who's 
Who may be found the suggestive instruction, “See also The 
Rt. Hon. H. H. Asquith,’ and further research reveals the 
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interesting fact that Lord Glenconner is the brother-in-law of the 
Prime Minister. Query. If he becomes Governor of Bombay 
will it be because he is the best available man for that important 
position, or will it be due to his relationship to the powers-that-be? 
We shall never know. 


Mr. Lioyp GrorGE pleasantly announced in the course of a 
recent speech in Aberdeen, “I am going to abolish poverty.” 
As he had previously informed the community 
that if wealth were properly distributed every 
family in the country would have £200 a year, 
optimists might have imagined, after his declaration at Aberdeen, 
that the first measure of the coming Session would be a Bill to 
bring the salaries of Cabinet Ministers more in conformity with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s creed and the people’s need, 
thus reducing the huge sums a groaning country pays its politicians 
for the tragic mismanagement of national business. Even well- 
informed men hardly realise the princely salaries—which need- 
less to say have been augmented under the present régime— 
our democrats draw from the public purse, and the following 
table will be found instructive : 


Abolishing 
Poverty 


£ 
Mr. Asquith (First Lord of the Treasury) . F ; : ‘ .  §000 
Viscount Haldane (Lord Chancellor) . ; ‘ ; . ; . 10,000 
Viscount Morley of Blackburn (Lord President of the Council) ‘ - 2000 
The Marquess of Crewe (Secretary of State for India) . - : - 5000 
Mr. McKenna (Home Secretary) ‘ ‘ é ; : ‘ . 6000 
Sir Edward Grey (Foreign Secretary) ‘i a‘ : P : - 6000 
Mr. L. V. Harcourt (Colonial Secretary) ‘ ; : ‘ ‘ - 6000 
** Colonel ” Seely (War Secretary) ; : ‘ . , " - 5000 
Mr. Lloyd George (Chancellor of the Exchequer) : . : - 6000 
Mr. Churchill (First Lord of the Admiralty) ; - . ‘ ‘ 4500 
Mr. McKinnon Wood (Secretary for Scotland) é : : ‘ - 2000 
Mr. Sydney Buxton (President of the Board of Trade) . ‘ : 5 5000 
Mr. John Burns (President Local Government Board) . . . x 5000 
Mr. Walter Runciman (President Board of Agriculture) a : - 2000 
Mr. Pease (President Board of Education) . ; r ‘ ‘ ‘ 2000 
Mr. Hobhouse (Chancellor of the Duchy) . . : ; ; 2000 
Mr. A. Birrell (Chief Secretary for Ireland) . - ‘ : ‘ é 4425 
Mr. Herbert Samuel (Postmaster-General) . : ‘i ‘ : . 2500 
Earl Beauchamp (First Commissioner of Works) . A ; ? . 2000 
Sir Rufus Daniel Isaacs (Attorney-General) 5 r : : 7000 


(fees extra) 
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What a chance these munificent sums—squandered upon in- 
different administrators, whose chief qualification for office is 
the gift of the gab—offer Mr. Lloyd George to show that for 
once he means what he says. Let him forthwith introduce a 
Bill to place the Government on a purely democratic basis, giving 
every Minister £200 a year, which, as we have seen, according 
to the statement of Mr. Lloyd George to popular audiences would 
be the utmost he is legitimately entitled to. In that case the 
Cabinet would at any rate have the satisfaction of feeling that 
they were no longer plundering the people, and the country would 
applaud a transaction equally thrifty and honourable, while the 
substantial saving effected would be some set-off against the pay- 
ment of Members of Parliament and might profitably be devoted 
to increasing the miserable pittances of the officers and men of 
the British Navy. Self-sacrifice is always impressive and 
popular, and henceforward no one can accuse us of withholding 
advice from the Government which, if acted upon, would endear 
them to the nation. 


PENDING Mr. Lloyd George’s promised effort to “ abolish poverty ” 
it must be conceded that he is generous in abolishing any 
poverty from which lawyers may be suffering, 
as may be gathered from the recently issued details 
of the cost of the Titanic Enquiry, which cost the 
taxpayer £20,000. The Treasury must have passed the account 
issued by the Board of Trade. The salary of the Wreck Commis- 
sioner, Lord Mersey, the very able judge who presided over the 
Enquiry, will strikenoone as excessive,namelya thousand guineas ; 
while the salary of his secretary, who must have done an enormous 
amount of hard and thankless work, was a beggarly £125. The 
Assessors’ remuneration and travelling expenses are not im- 
moderate, namely £950 17s. 2d., and though the cost of shorthand 
writing is £622 15s. 6d. there was probably a lot of it. The hall 
was hired for £360, while £934 13s. was spent on stationery and 
printing (less proceeds of sale of Report and evidence)—a figure 
suggesting wastage. But these items are completely eclipsed by 
the gigantic fees of the ‘‘ Counsel for the Board of Trade.” Sir 
Rufus Isaacs, Attorney-General, was actually paid £2458 2s., 
whilst Sir J. A. Simon, the Solicitor-General, received £2425 4s. 
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As Law Officers of the Crown, these eminent and learned gentlemen 
already receive, the Attorney-General £7000 and the Solicitor- 
General £6000, so they managed to “ mop up”’ another £5000 for 
somewhat exiguous services. We are aware of course that we risk 
exasperating lawyers by calling attention to lawyers’ fees, but 
really the matter has got altogether beyond a joke, and this 
particular incident attains the dimensions of a public scandal, to 
which some of our readers may be disposed to reply, “ there are 
so many scandals at the present time that one more or less does 
not matter.’ We are not for the moment criticising the big 
fees paid to the other distinguished lawyers engaged upon this 
affair, Mr. Aspinall, K.C., £2345 12s.; Mr. Rowlatt, £1249 3s. 6d. ; 
Mr. Raymond Asquith, £864, though we cannot help noting that 
the fee of the fortunate Junior Counsel, was actually within £200 
of the salary of the presiding judge, Lord Mersey. 


WE are all for the proper and even generous remuneration of 
difficult work, such as that undertaken by the Titanic Enquiry, but 
The Use of the real responsibility lay upon the Judge, while 
aan Oieere the plums went to the politicians. There were 

big payments made to solicitors and others which 
were doubtlessearned. Itisidle to expect the House of Commons 
to deal faithfully with these amazing accounts. Light might use- 
fully be thrown upon some of the other big cases in which the 
Law Officers have been engaged, so that we tax-paying simple- 
tons may have an inkling as to where we stand in such matters 
now that the House of Commons has lost all control over public 
business and the Government is largely in the hands of 
“gentlemen of the long robe.” We should also like to know 
what the public gets in return for the £7000 a year and the 
£6000 a year paid respectively to the Attorney-General and the 
Solicitor-General, as we know that their invaluable opinions were 
not asked on the intricate legal conundrums arising out of the 
much-debated Marconi Agreement, and we have yet to learn what 
expert assistance was invoked by our ingenuous Post Office in 
its dealings with the astute Mr. Godfrey Isaacs. 
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We shall say nothing further for the moment upon the Marconi 
mystery, upon which a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
Mr. iain still engaged, though we are bound in justice 
Saheeh to Mr. W. R. Lawson, to whom the public are 

immensely indebted for his illumination of a strange 
affair, to deal with a characteristic performance of Mr. Herbert 
Samuel, the Postmaster-General. In answering a question in the 
House of Commons on November 21, Mr. Samuel stated that 
“These statements (namely that the Marconi tender had been 
practically accepted in January) which have appeared in the 
National Review and have been reproduced textually in the 
Spectator are totally false, like so much else that has been written 
with reference to this contract. No agreement of any kind was 
made with the Marconi Company with respect to these negotia- 
tions until March 7, 1912, when their tender in general terms was 
accepted, the contract itself being signed on July 19. I have 
made no reference to any tender having been signed in January.” 
As Mr. Lawson, who was responsible for these statements in the 
National Review, which were reproduced in the Spectator, has since 
pointed out in a letter to the Chairman of the Select Committee, 
“T think it my duty to call your attention to an attempt that 
has been made in the House of Commons to discredit my 
evidence in advance.’ Mr. Lawson adduced the “ following 
conclusive proofs” of the accuracy of the statement which 
Mr. Herbert Samuel characteristically described as “totally 
false.’ In the first place he quoted the following passage from 
the Postmaster-General’s speech in the House of Commons on 
October 11 on the motion for the appointment of a Marconi 
Committee. “‘ Under these circumstances, is there any man in 
the House, no matter how prejudiced he may be, who is now pre- 
pared to get up and say I was wrong in refusing to make that 
contract (with the Poulsen Company) in January, and in taking 
the only other course possible ? (acceptance of the Marconi 
tender).” Then again, during the same speech, the Postmaster- 
General said of the Cables Landing Rights Committee that “on 
January 24, 1912, it approved the price to be paid, the royalty to 
be given to the (Marconi) Company and the period of years during 
which the agreement should run.” Also, in the report of the 
evidence taken by the Marconi Committee, we quote Mr. Lawson, 
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* Question 556 gives Sir Alexander King’s account of what hap- 
pened at the final meeting of the Imperial Wireless Committee on 
January17. Mr.Samuel, he said, proposed to see Mr. Gandhil (of 
the Poulsen Company) again, and if he could not arrange certain 
conditions with him he ‘ proposed to write to Mr. Isaacs to the 
effect that the Committee was inclined to recommend the accept- 
ance of his offer.’ ” 


FInatty, Mr. Lawson pointed out to the Chairman of the Marconi 
Committee, ‘‘ There appears in the Financial News of January 25 
a statement made on the preceding day to a repre- 
sentative of that paper by Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, that 
‘there is every reason to believe that the signatures will be 
affixed within the next few days.’ I leave it, Sir, to you and the 
members of your Committee to judge whether a statement sup- 
ported by the evidence of the three principal negotiators of the 
Marconi Agreement—the Postmaster-General, the permanent 
Secretary of the Post Office, and the Managing Director of the 
Marconi Company—ought to be branded in the House of Commons 
by a Cabinet Minister as ‘ totally false.” In the meantime our 
precious Postmaster-General had a humiliating encounter with the 
Spectator, to whom his private secretary had been directed to 
send a copy of his statement in the House of Commons, to which 
the editor added a note containing the following, 


‘‘ Privilege ”’ 


As to Mr. Samuel’s guarded innuendo, we desire to ask him whether he means to 
suggest falsehood in the Spectator? If he does, let him put his accusation plainly and 
repeat it where it is not privileged. In that case we will at once begin proceedings for 
libel against him. In this way Mr. Samuel will be able to discover whether he has a 
right to charge us with falsehood. . . . We must add here a protest against the habit 
of members of Parliament of making defamatory statements in regard to newspapers 
under cover of parliamentary privilege. We may repeat here that we have never accused 
Mr. Samuel or any of his colleagues in the Cabinet of any corrupt intent in regard to 
the Marconi Contract, for the good and sufficient reason that we do not believe him 
or any of them to have had any such intent. We have, however, expressed great regret 
that a most unfortunate atmosphere of suspicion has been created—unfairly no doubt— 
in the public mind; and further we have urged that Mr. Samuel and Sir Rufus Isaacs 
should bring actions for libel against their traducers. Men holding offices of great 
public trust have on them an imperative duty to take action when they are publicly 
accused. This failure to prosecute is not in the least made good by suggestions of 
falsehood conveyed under the protection of parliamentary privilege. 


A week later (November 30) Mr. Herbert Samuel, no longer through 
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the medium of a private secretary, but in propria persona, made a 
grovelling apology to the Spectator. To the question as to whether 
he had intended to impute falsehood to the Spectator Mr. Samuel 
sententiously replied, “It is due to you, sir, that I should answer 
your question and say that I had no such intention, and if I had 
thought my words could be held to convey the innuendo you saw in 
them I should have framed them differently. On the contrary, I 
have always had much respect for the high standard of accuracy on 
questions of fact which the Spectator combines with the advocacy 
of strong political opinion, and which makes it all the more 
necessary to take notice of errors into which it may be led when 
it reproduces without verification the assertions of other journals.” 
Unfortunately for Mr. Samuel, the same issue of the Spectator 
contained a letter from Mr. Lawson including his statement to 
the Chairman of the Marconi Committee already referred to; 
and the Editor of the Spectator, in a foot-note to Mr. Samuel’s 
letter, observed on the question of the alleged inaccuracy of 
Mr. Lawson’s statement: “We must refer Mr. Samuel to Mr. 
Lawson’s letter in our issue of to-day. It is difficult to recon- 
cile Mr. Samuel’s present statement with that made in debate 
in the Commons quoted in Mr. Lawson’s letter to the Com- 
mittee.’ With every week that passes Mr. Samuel’s ineptitude 
becomes more conspicuous, and, taken in conjunction with 
contemporary episodes, it is safe to say that government by 
Samuel, Isaacs, and Montagu is scotched, if not killed. 


Our “single self-paid Chamber,” to borrow Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s apt description of the House of Commons, declines to give 
Si the country any serious respite from its melan- 
ingle : . 

Self-paid choly and nefarious labours. There is a corrupt 
Chamber contract between our Tammany Hall Government 

and the Molly Maguires to force through Parlia- 
ment within an appointed time a Bill for the misgovernment of 
Ireland which both sets of conspirators know to be so rotten and 
unworkable, alike from the British and the Irish point of view, 
that they know it can never come into force. The Molly Maguires 
are, however, pledged to their foreign subscribers to place some 
measure labelled “Home Rule” on the Statute Book, while 
Ministers are pledged to “toe the line” to the Molly Maguires 
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in return for the substantial consideration set forth on a previous 
page in the shape of vast salaries, for the continuance of which 
they are exclusively indebted to Molly Maguire support. This 
impossible Bill has been discussed under impossible conditions, 
and the operations of the gag and guillotine have killed all public 
interest in Parliamentary proceedings. The only live question 
as regards the House of Commons is, “‘ What will the Government 
of snobbery, jobbery, and robbery do next?” The Unionists 
have kept their end up wonderfully well, and have done all that 
is possible under the circumstances to expose the grotesque 
absurdities of a measure which inter alia establishes two separate 
fiscal systems in the United Kingdom, to say nothing of separate 
flags. Free Trade as well as federalism have both gone by the 
board, but sufficient restrictions remain to condemn the experi- 
ment of “Ireland a nation” to failure without a loophole for 
success. If any one cherishes illusions as to the real character and 
aims of the Nationalist movement he should read the debate on 
the flag on December 12, when Mr. John Redmond again came 
out in his true colours and for the hundredth time stands convicted 
as a canting hypocrite for the speeches he delivers to British 


simpletons, protesting his love of this country and the British 
Empire. 


Mr. Bonar Law has done admirably as Leader of the Opposition, 
as may be gathered from the bilious and venomous attacks upon 
him of the Coalition Press, from Reynolds’s News- 
The : 
Opposition Paper to the Mond mouthpiece. He has been 
splendidly backed by Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
Sir Edward Carson, and the Unionist rank and file, while the 
Whipping of the Party has been beyond praise. The Molly Maguire 
Bill has been forced through Committee—many vital parts undis- 
cussed—and is expected to be shortly sent to the House of Lords. 
The Duke of Bedford made a noteworthy speech a few weeks 
ago at Luton suggesting that the Bill should be allowed to go 
by default through the Upper House—as its remaining powers 
are farcical—a proceeding that would bring the crisis to a head. 
We have no idea as to the official policy of the Party, but it may 
be thought that the Duke of Bedford’s policy might be mis- 
understood by the electorate in the event of an election, and it is 
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argued in some quarters that the passing of the Home Rule Bill 
ipso facto necessitates a General Election. The Bill unquestionably 
means civil war whenever it is attempted to put loyal Belfast 
under Dublin, and it is only a question of choosing the least 
inconvenient date. Perhaps postponement is advisable. If only 
the Die Hards had won last year, either this Bill would never 
have come into existence or it would have been destroyed by 
Radical Peers. The Unionists are making a fine fight against the 
odious attack on the Welsh Church, and Radicals have actually 
dared to show some independence, with the result that the 
Government were compelled to make concessions, as otherwise 
not even the faithful Molly Maguires could have saved them from 
defeat. Mr. Ormsby Gore, one of the youngest and most able 
Unionists—who has had a singularly successful session, upon 
which he is entitled to many congratulations—moved an amend- 
ment to save the glebe to the Church, in which the Government 
had a bad division. Another group of young Unionists have made 
a gallant fight in a Standing Committee against the glaring 
injustices of the Trade Unions Bill, under which, willy-nilly, 
Trade Unionists are to be coerced into financing the Labour 
Party, which many of them, if not a majority, loathe. 


THE UNITED STATES AND ANGLO-GERMAN 
RIVALRY 


AmerIcaN life is still too intense, the problems of its economic 
development, and the relations between the individual and the 
State, still too unsettled, to have fostered an interest in the nation 
at large, in questions of foreign policy which are no less far-reach- 
ing in their nature, because not visibly oppressive. Yet the recent 
vast extension in foreign trade, and the gradual industrial evolu- 
tion of the country, coupled with the growth of population, 
causing American exports to be increasingly manufactures, and 
decreasingly agricultural, must inevitably bring about an augment- 
ing attention to questions of external order. Already, within 
the last decade, this has become noticeable in the importance 
which the so-called ‘Open Door” in China, and the relations 
with Latin America have assumed before the public eye. In 
both instances, trade, present and future, has been the foundation 
and the objective of interest. The political cloak assumed, in 
the one case, by often repeated formulas regarding the integrity 
of China, in the other by the Monroe Doctrine and American 
sisterhood, has covered the very legitimate self-interest presented 
by the extension of commercial relations and the growth of the 
nation’s influence. 

Beyond this, however, watchfulness ceased. The affairs of 
Europe, picturesque and weighty as they appeared, yet seemed 
to have no immediate visible relation to the United States. In 
whatever direction might lie natural sympathies, the country as a 
whole remained unaware that its own interests were in any way 
concerned or affected by the future of the European problem and 
indifferent thereto. A traditional disinterestedness continued 
as potent a formula of statecraft as half a century ago, without 
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Americans realising that altered conditions rendered necessary 
a modification of this attitude, and that the vast extension of 
international interests and the complexity of modern life no 
longer permitted former isolation. While the country had con- 
sciously altered its political, strategical and economic situation 
in the world by the creation of new oversea interests and the 
industrial growth of a century, it yet cherished the illusion of 
being able to preserve intact diplomatic ideas that had long since 
served their time. The belief prevailed that since in Europe, 
America had no territorial interests nor ambition, it had likewise 
no solicitude and could with impunity remain indifferent to 
whatever occurred on its political plane. 

A brief retrospect suggests, however, ample proof to the 
contrary. The European balance of power has been such a 
permanent factor since the birth of the republic that Americans 
have never realised how its absence would have affected their 
political status. The national existence was first brought about by 
European dissension. When Pitt resisted Napoleon, the justifiable 
irritation felt against British high-handedness at sea caused 
Americans to forget that England’s fight was in reality their own, 
and that the undisputed master of Europe would not have been long 
in finding pretexts to reacquire the Louisiana territory which, 
except for England, he would never have relinquished. When 
the Holy Alliance endeavoured to concentrate the power of 
Europe under the banner of legitimacy and divine right, Canning, 
by inspiring the Monroe Doctrine, interposed an effective restraint 
in the Western Hemisphere, and in the often-quoted phrase, 
“ called in the New World to redress the balance of the Old.” 

Fifty years later, had England joined France in recognising 
the Confederacy or in her abortive Mexican adventure, the 
history of the United States might have run a different course. 
At no time since the foundation of the Republic could a change 
materially altering the ancient European balance of power have 
been brought about without perceptibly affecting American 
interests and the position of the United States. Even to-day, 
in spite of the enormous increase in the country’s resources and 
population, this political axiom holds as true as it did in the 
period of national formation and weakness. The undisputed 
paramountcy of any nation, both by land and sea, must inevitably 
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make that Power a menace and a peril to every other country. 
In the words of a distinguished Secretary of State, Mr. Olney, 
were the career of a Napoleon ever again to approach or even to 
threaten repetition, not merely sentiment and sympathy, but 
the strongest consideration of self-preservation and self-defence 
might compel the United States to take sides. It may therefore 
be of interest to survey the forces of war and peace to-day at 
work in Europe and see if there lies any menace to that balance 
of power, the preservation of which is essential to its national 
security. 

Ata time when arbitration and peace movements have assumed 
an unprecedented importance, it is a curious commentary on the 
age that there should likewise be so vast an increase of armaments 
and military preparation. The same scepticism in abstract 
justice, the same belief in the possible imminence of a great 
conflict, the same desire on the part of every nation to be the 
arbiter of its own political fortunes is apparent throughout the 
world. A feeling of unrest, moreover, has spread over Europe, 
and the inflammable state of its public opinion is everywhere 
noticeable. The modern conception of the nation in arms, and 
the prolonged situation of a peace constantly more prepared for 
war is not the only cause for the existence of this spirit. The 
fresh taxation imposed by economically wasteful armaments 
at the same time as nations find themselves increasingly com- 
pelled to embark on extensive and expensive programmes of 
social reform, have contributed to augment the cost of life and 
the consequent dissatisfaction. There is, moreover, a growing 
discontent throughout Europe with the system of parliamentarism 
and certain results of representative Government. France, 
England, and Germany are all experiencing this, though for 
different causes and with different purposes in view. To a nation 
confronted by internal difficulties the diversion of an energetic 
foreign policy appealing to a united patriotism is always a possible 
alternative. That it has rarely been abused stands to the credit 
of European statesmanship. But in any survey of the existing 
situation, particularly on the Continent, it lurks in the background 
as a dangerous possibility. 

It remains an anomaly that modern democratic government 
has been no more peaceful than former absolutism. Moltke’s 
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prophecy that popular rule enhanced the likelihood of war was 
correct. The situation lately witnessed in the parliamentary 
discussion over the Moroccan agreement in both Germany and 
France, where the leaders of political parties were far more 
combative and unyielding than their Government, proved signifi- 
cant, though in the one instance hostility was directed against 
England, while in the other it was against the readiness 
of the French Government to compromise. The high sensi- 
tiveness of a proud people, the confidence in its own strength, 
and the critical and often malignant scrutiny to which every 
Government is now exposed from within, are all factors contribut- 
ing to embitter the atmosphere of international relations by 
stiffening the attitude of those in power. 

Various elements have thus contributed to bring about the 
present state of restlessness and uncertainty in Europe. Nor 
are other signs wanting to confirm this. Like the flight of birds 
before a storm, some indication of the belief in the likelihood of 
an impending conflict may be gathered from the recent efforts 
on the part of the smaller European States to preserve their 
neutrality and their independence in the event of the greater 
Powers going to war. Belgium, Holland, the Scandinavian 
countries, and Switzerland, have each quite recently taken stock 
of their position in such event, and embarked on fresh military 
or naval programmes to increase the national security. A wave 
of renewed militarism and nationalism has spread over Europe. 
France, where it had lain dormant for years, is now witnessing 
an intense revival provokéd by the recent difficulties with Germany 
over Morocco, and excited by its splendid success in aviation. 
In Russia the painful awakening after the Manchurian War, 
has led to a reorganised Army and the construction of a new 
Navy. In Austria-Hungary the difficulties attending the late 
annexation prompted a military reform, while gratitude to 
Germany for the assistance rendered during that crisis, has led 
to an extensive battleship programme and awakened for the first 
time naval ambition. Italy again, whatever be the future of 
her newly designed African Empire, realises that she has con- 
demned herself during many years to come to a vastly increased 
expenditure for armaments. 

The sources of European unrest could, however, be more lightly 
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dismissed without the antagonism between Great Britain and 
Germany. In spite of the attempts made on both sides to explain 
it away, and to dwell on the pacific disposition animating the 
construction of new “‘ Dreadnoughts,” this remains as an irre- 
ducible fact obscuring the political horizon. Nor should it be 
regarded as a mere contest for commercial supremacy on the 
part of two countries, one seeking to preserve, the other to gain 
new markets. Intelligent Germans are the first to recognise 
that neither their merchants nor their trade suffer in British 
Colonies. Beneath it lies the deeply conscious rival ambition 
of two great nations, the one to maintain undiminished the 
heritage conquered by its forebears, the other to obtain the place 
‘* under the sun” which it regards as its right. And the magni- 
tude of this issue is enhanced by the hardly lesser constellations 
gravitating around the rivals, each with its own historic traditions 
and interests, but who have realised comparative security in a 
system which finds its political expression in the series of alliances 
and understandings forming the balance of modern Europe. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the grave danger of the present 
relations between Great Britain and Germany lies in the fact 
that there is no real difficulty between the two Powers. Where 
a concrete obstacle stands in the way, by compromise and mutual 
goodwill it may be removed. In recent years, the Anglo-French 
and Anglo-Russian negotiations, by a judicious policy of give- 
and-take, smoothed out through diplomatic means the colonial 
rivalry of a century. But between Germany and England 
similar adjustment is impossible. Their antagonism presents 
nothing concrete save rival ambition. Both Powers are logical 
and right in their attitude. From England’s point of view she 
is carrying out her traditional policy of wellnigh four centuries. 
Whether set forth by an Elizabethan Cecil or a modern Lloyd 
George, whether directed against a Spanish Armada, the ambition 
of Louis XIV., the legions of Napoleon, or the might of William II., 
the purpose is the same. The same causes have made her the 
enemy of France and Russia, and the friend of Prussia, which 
make her to-day the friend of Russia and France and the adversary 
of a united Germany seeking oversea expansion. 

The position of Germany is no less logical. Having achieved 
her unity and imperial position by blood and iron, there is no 
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reason why she should abandon the element of armed force which 
has been the mainspring of her triumph. Patriotic Germans 
may differ among themselves whether an increased naval pro- 
gramme is advisable, but the nation is practically united with 
regard to the importance of maintaining her military supremacy, 
both by reason of an exposed central continental position and 
because of the unhealed wound inflicted on her Western neighbour. 
It is no fault of Germany if her strength is so huge that Europe 
trembles when she moves. Nor is she to blame if in the quest 
for new outlets all efforts at expansion under her own flag are 
thwarted by the Colonial Empires of her rivals. The unfortunate 
position of Germany in this respect is readily apparent, but less 
obvious is any peaceful remedy compatible with the interests 
of neutrals. The suggestion lately advanced of compensation 
in the Congo, or in the Portuguese Colonies, even if practicable 
would only be a later cause of difficulty. It might delay, but 
could not arrest, the growing antagonism between two great 
countries in their struggle for supremacy. The appetite for 
Colonies is fed on what it consumes, and a justifiable desire for 
more suitable frontiers or enlarged boundaries would be the 
inevitable result of such surrender. What on one side could be 
regarded as generosity, would on the other be interpreted as 
weakness, with the invitation for subsequent aggression brought 
about by the pressure of strength. 

There is no desire herein to criticise Germany. Her action, 
present and prospective, is that of a great nation conscious of its 
force, but conscious also of the limitations of its present exercise 
and of having arrived too late in the field of colonial enterprise 
and conquest. On the side of Germany there should, however, 
be less irritation at the acts of other Powers desiring to preserve 
their own, and unwilling to diminish an Empire won by the valour 
and foresight of their ancestors. 

Although the Anglo-German antagonism finds sources of 
friction in Africa, its essence is far more metropolitan than 
colonial, and its character psychological more than commercial. 
The feeling of hostile antagonism exists to-day among the English 
and German people to a greater extent than in their Governments. 
The latter realise vividly the terrific responsibility of such a 
conflict, the magnitude of the interests involved, the catastrophic 
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nature alike of victory or defeat. In the fact that neither can 
wish to precipitate this contest lies the surest hope for peace. 

Mutual hesitations exist which must counsel prudence. The 
prestige of Germany and of the MHohenzollern dynasty, 
acquired by war but fortified by peace, is too great to risk every- 
thing in a struggle which if unsuccessful would shake the founda- 
tions of the throne. German military science has as its axiom, 
moreover, to embark on no war unless certain of success; while 
the destruction of its seagoing commerce is accepted as inevitable. 
France had in the past appeared to Germany as the hostage for 
England. But even in this, victory no longer seems as certain 
as before. In the eyes of experienced observers, the German 
Army has deteriorated in recent years, and the French has 
commensurately improved. Now that the latter is no longer 
honeycombed by dissension its still-existing superiority in artillery 
and its new development of aviation give it certain advantages 
over the greater numerical strength of Germany. For the first 
time also since Waterloo England is able to throw a military 
force of consequence on continental soil. The six British divisions 
of professional soldiers equipped for foreign service and ready 
for early mobilisation, are to-day a fact which Germany 
cannot fail to consider, and which should contribute toward 
remedying any inferiority in men from which France would suffer. 
The fields of Belgium may again witness a struggle where the 
descendants of Napoleon and Wellington’s men will this time stand 
side by side against Bliicher’s. 

If the uncertainty of victory on land as on sea thus imposes 
a restraint on the German warlike spirit, the tremendous conse- 
quences of a conflict likewise speaks for prudence in Great Britain. 
The peril of a contest which would be a matter of life and death 
to her, the terrific sacrifices entailed even in the event ot victory, 
the risk of starvation at home in case of disasters at sea, the 
possibility of invasion, the destruction of the Empire if defeated, 
are all nightmares to appal the most venturesome statesman. 

There is little danger that conscious of these grave responsi- 
bilities any German or British Government would do ought to 
precipitate a conflict of such gigantic proportions however favour- 
able the moment might appear. But there is serious danger 
lest in an atmosphere as surcharged as is the present, with the 
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deep-rooted feeling of hostility existing on both sides, some petty 
cause of friction, or some paltry colonial quarrel, inflaming public 
opinion, should induce either Government to prefer a foreign con- 
test which it might regard as inevitable to domestic humiliation. 
The explosion provoked by the so-called Agadir incident, which 
brought three nations to the verge of war for a few square miles 
of Moroccan sand, is significant of the intensity of feeling aroused, 
and of the pregnancy of danger. Future war or peace is to-day 
in the hands of the English and German people far more than 
in that of their Governments. The decision rests with them 
not to goad the latter into assuming positions or advancing 
pretensions from which honourable retreat will have become 
impossible. 

Whatever be the future of this situation a far-sighted states- 
manship compels the United States, as it does every other nation, 
to take cognisance of the possibility of a conflict breaking out 
in the near future between Great Britain and Germany, and to 
consider in what manner its interests would be affected. It is an 
easy remedy to repeat the old adage about American proverbial 
non-interference in European affairs. With all respect towarda 
policy which in the past has been thoroughly sound, it cannot 
be said in this instance to offer a complete panacea. A struggle 
between the two nations, even though it did not set ablaze the 
rest of Europe, cannot leave America indifferent. In too many 
regions of the world would its interests be affected by such reality. 

It would withal be absurd to deduce from this, that the United 
States would be dragged into a war against all inclination. 
The alternative of arms is no necessary consequence of diplo- 
matic interest, and in such a conflict direct participation would 
with proper precautions be most unlikely. This should not, 
however, excuse any neglect on the part of Americans to consider 
the various political, strategic, and economic points of view in 
different regions of the world, where such struggle would react 
upon them, or how the balance of power, which it should be 
the policy of the United States to preserve in Europe, would 
be affected by the contest. An indication of its wide-reaching 
nature independent of the actual field of hostilities, would, for 
instance, be presented in the Far East, where the even temporary 
withdrawal of European influence would leave America face 
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to face with a commensurately more powerful Japan. To say 
nothing of the Philippines the situation thus created depends 
on the degree of stability and strength attained by China. It 
is not difficult, however, to conceive of circumstances where to 
ensure respect for the often pledged integrity of that State would 
lead the United States toward a course of action which it would 
be obliged to adopt single-handed, and without the benefit of 
such diplomatic support as in the past it has received from 
friendly Powers. 

Omitting from consideration the extent to which the almost 
inevitable conflagration would affect the world in a conflict 
between Great Britain and Germany, three general possibilities 
are open: (1) The victory of the former; (2) The reverse; 
(3) A war of indefinite result. 

So far as America is concerned, the first alternative would be 
the least likely to materially alter the existing status. England 
might conceivably recover a pecuniary indemnity and deal a 
death-blow to German oversea commerce. But the German 
Colonies are not such as to sensibly attract a conqueror, nor would 
a change in their title affect other nations in any way. While the 
predominant position of Germany upon the European Continent 
would be shattered, the balance of power would hardly be affected, 
even though the disposition of its weight were altered. The 
insular position of Great Britain debars her from continental 
ambitions, and any attempt to assert herself in such manner 
would both run counter to all her traditions and be stoutly 
resisted by former allied States. It is fortunate that in modern 
times no nation has succeeded in being paramount on both land 
and sea. Great Britain has hitherto refrained from unduly 
developing her military strength and there is no reason to antici- 
pate that flushed by victory she would adopt a different course. 
Her naval superiority, which is a matter of life and death, menaces 
no one though it bars the way to Germany already supreme on 
land. But for America it represents an essential element in the 
maintenance and stability of the European balance of power. 

If the terms of peace after such a war were to be dictated 
in London, the situation as it affected the United States would be 
radically reversed. While defeat for Germany might prove 
disastrous to the dynasty, for Great Britain it would be fatal to the 
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Empire whose disintegration would almost inevitably ensue. It is 
apparent that the fate of Canada and the British possessions in 
America immediately concern the Republic. Of Canadian loyalty 
tothe Empire there is here no question. It is certain that like the 
other self-governing British Colonies, she would to the best of 
her ability support the Mother Country. But if the fortune of 
war prove adverse, there is no reason to suppose that Canada 
would long continue under the control, however nominal, of a 
parent State deprived of prestige and authority, and ruined by 
an unsuccessful war. . 

Nor is it necessary to proceed so far. The active participation 
of Canada in such conflict would by its very nature invite reprisals. 
If after a series of disasters Great Britain should be crushed and 
her fleet destroyed or captured, Canada could not by herself 
stand up against an all-powerful enemy, and the fate of the 
Crown Colonies would be even more immediate. <A strong appeal 
would in all likelihood be made for American protection, which 
could hardly fail to awaken generous response. The conse- 
quence of any such action on the part of the United States is 


‘apparent, reinforced, moreover, by an alternative which in contra- 


diction to the Monroe Doctrine would ask it to countenance a 
transfer of sovereignty upon the American Continent for the benefit 
of a European Power hitherto deprived of such possession. 
Without going to the length of such extreme conclusions, 
a third and more likely possibility would be that of a contest 
long drawn out between the two countries wherein neither could 
obtain decisive advantage. In spite of the paper proof that a 
lengthy war presents to-day an economic impossibility there is 
no practical evidence to substantiate this theory. and there are 
distinguished economists who believe that the modern system 
of credit is peculiarly adopted to facilitate the prolongation of 
war. When poor countries, like Japan and Russia, have been 
able to maintain in the field for a considerable duration armies 
of almost unprecedented size, there is no reason to suppose that 
the pinch of poverty alone would materially hasten the conclusion 
of a contest between EnglandandGermany. The financial aspect 
of this is also likely to concern America. If the struggle should 
be protracted, extensive borrowing will have to be undertaken, 
and New York is more and more becoming one of the money 
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markets of the world. It is probable that it will be called upon, 
possibly by both sides, to furnish pecuniary assistance, even 
though the obligations of strict neutrality are somewhat question- 
able on this point. 

The extended duration of the war may be expected from the 
policy Germany would presumably adopt in attempting to tire 
out the vigilance of a British blockading fleet by long continued 
inaction, while perhaps striking isolated blows in distant waters. 
The recent construction in Germany of large battle: cruisers 
capable of holding the seas, points to the inference that in the event 
of war hostilities would not remain confined to the vicinity of 
home ports. It would not be impossible if, as in the eighteenth 
century, sea-fights might again take place in American waters. 
The capture of one of the Lesser Antilles from the English or 
French might offer to the Germans both a convenient haven and 
a pledge for subsequent negotiations. Theattitude of the United 
States in this event would be one of no little difficulty. Logically, a 
policy of strict neutrality should cause it to remain, if not in- 
different at least passive, but it is questionable if any American 
Government could long tolerate the embarrassment caused by 
the extended continuance of hostilities in near waters, even though 
it led to no more regrettable nor permanent result. 

If this remains a remote though possible contingency it is 
otherwise with the effect of a great struggle upon economic 
interests. As all industry in the belligerent nations would be 
brought to a virtual standstill it is likely that while American 
manufactured exports in Europe suffered there would be a greatly 
increased demand for food-stufis as well as for whatever might 
be of utility in the conduct of war. Such commercial losses as 
would be experienced in Europe could be more than counter- 
balanced by the opportunity presented elsewhere to acquire new 
markets and supplant former rivals. This would give an un- 
wonted impetus to trade. American commerce should find before 
it in Latin America, South Africa, Australia, and the Far East, 
new outlets and new opportunities as the consequence of such 
a struggle. 

Without a merchant marine under the American flag no 
adequate benefit would be derived from this situation. The 
export of American products would be rendered increasingly 
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difficult by the few remaining neutral bottoms with the con- 
sequent increase in freight rates. The creation of an American 
Merchant Navy thus becomes a primary necessity whether 
affected by postal subventions, direct subsidies, or the admission 
of foreign-built ships. The sad anomaly of the present position 
in this respect can hardly be overstated, and until steps are 
taken to remedy the deficiency of existing navigation laws, all 
efforts to win new markets will be severely handicapped. Pride 
is often the forerunner of real interest, and while it is only the 
former that suffers to-day by the absence of the American flag 
on the high seas, a European war, with its wide ramifications 
and consequences, would soon awaken the United States to 
realising the shortcomings of its present policy. Unless remedy 
be found for existing conditions it is not difficult to picture 
American factories and workmen reduced to idleness because a 
foreign war had brought about a virtual cessation of ocean 
transport. 

Even more important than the creation of an American 
merchant marine is that at a time of uncertainty like the present, 
with the future still befogged, no efforts be spared to maintain 
its relative naval strength. Already the United States has fallen 
from the second place which, for a decade, it had occupied, and 
without greater exertion is likely to sink still further in the scale. 
The decision of Congress to curtail the programme of naval 
construction could not have been less auspiciously chosen in its 
moment. To desist from a normal development, which hardly 
aims to do more than replace timeworn unities when all the nations 
of the world, great and small, are arming, is to court a disaster 
and to lay the country open to the consequences of such im- 
prudence. The apostles of any one-sided disarmament at a time 
like the present are blindly working to expose their land to a 
disgraceful war or a yet more disgraceful humiliation. 

In the event of a Europeanconflagration the American fleet, even 
if maintained at its present relative strength, might find difficulty 
in accomplishing its double task of preserving the status quo in 
the Far East, and enforcing the neutrality of the Caribbean, 
where the presence of hostilities would certainly embarrass and 
possibly endanger American interests. The preservation of the 
Pax Americana as a corollary to the Monroe Doctrine should be 
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its goal at all times. The United States has everything to gain by 
the peaceful and orderly evolution of existing conditions on the 
Western Hemisphere and nothing by sudden or violent changes, 
even where its interests do not appear to be immediately affected. 
Hence any attempt to make of American waters the scene of war 
would be extremely distasteful to its policy. 

The question of neutrality of the Caribbean might even be 
broached by diplomatic channels in time of peace. To Great 
Britain and France it would in all likelihood be welcome, as 
ridding them of solicitude in respect to islands difficult of defence, 
and where their sole ambition is to maintain but not to extend. 
Norcould Germany, possessing no territorial interestsinsuch waters, 
avow pretensions which would place her in opposition to this view. 
An international agreement having this in sight would thus con- 
tribute toward guaranteeing a stability of present possession by 
keeping the peace in the event of a European conflict and remov- 
ing the likelihood of possible future changes of title embarrassing 
to the strategic and political position the United States occupy 
there. The alternative of a German victory, with the acquisition 
of a base of operations or even of territorial advantages, close to 
Central America, where Germans already possess great interests, 
and commanding the approaches to Panama, could not leave the 
Republic indifferent to the future of such prospect. 

An Anglo-German conflict would thus affect the United States 
at various points and in various ways. There is hardly a branch 
of American national activity, governmental or economic, which 
would not feel its consequences in varying degree or be con- 
cerned by its outcome. While the American attitude in such 
contest would in the beginning be one of strict neutrality, which 
would be maintained as long as possible, this does not mean 
that a far-sighted policy might not under certain contingencies 
impose a different course of action. However considerable 
the responsibility incurred, however great the bait offered, it 
would hardly be wise statesmanship to remain passive if England 
should by any series of disasters be crushed. Even though 
the immediate consequence would be to throw Canada and 
the British Antilles into the lap of the United States, it would 
leave the latter confronted by an Empire supreme on land and 
sea, and would force it to pursue a preparation of armaments 
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which for its own preservation could not be inferior to what 
it might be called upon to face. Unperceived by many Americans, 
the European balance of power is a political necessity which 
can alone sanction on the Western Hemisphere the continuance of 
an economic development unhandicapped by the burden of ex- 
tensive armaments. At no time, even unknown to the United 
States, were Kuropean politics a matter of indifference to its 
vital interests. But if hitherto it was impotent to alter their 
march, a fortunate destiny preserved the existing balance. 

Seeking, as little as in the past, any selfish benefit in the Old 
World, even though it were possible, America has to-day a distinct 
and legitimate duty in the family of great nations in contributing 
to preserve those elements which compose the balance of power, 
and to which it can only be blind at a later cost. The dis- 
appearance or diminution of any one State in Europe would be 
a calamity, varying with its degree. But while the import- 
ance of such extinction might not in most instances be sufficiently 
close to warrant or provoke active intervention, this would 
not be true with Great Britain. The disintegration of the British 
Empire would bea defeat for America by the erection of a Power 
supreme on land and sea. A German historian of reputation, 
Professor Oncken, of Heidelberg, has lately, with reason, ex- 
pounded the view that in 1864 in the war over the Duchies, 
England was unconsciously defeated. ‘‘ Had Schleswig-Holstein 
remained Danish, the right bank of the Elbe up to the gates of 
Hamburg not been German territory, and the Canal from the 
Baltic to the North Sea an impossibility, all the conditions of 
Germany’s maritime position would have been non-existent.” 
French historians have similarly traced the beginnings of their 
disasters in 1870 to their non-interference in the affair of the 
Duchies. The lesson of how a failure to act later reacts should 
not be lost. 

To consider the possible contingency of such intervention by the 
United States as tantamount to an alliance with Great Britain would 
beuntrue. Where there isno treaty there is noalliance. America 
does not keep England from war nor push her toward a conflict. In 
the event of hostilities the assertion of its neutrality would at once 
be made and strictly lived upto. IfGermany and England choose 
to indulge in the luxury of war such is their right. However much 
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one may lament the loss of life, it is no affair of the United States 
even though England were defeated, so long as the general balance 
is preserved. But if ever decisive results are about to be registered 
of a nature calculated to upset what has for centuries been the 
recognised political fabric of Hurope, America can remain in- 
different thereto only at her own eventual cost. If it then neglects 
to observe that the interests of the nations crushed are likewise 
its own, America will be guilty of political blindness which it will 
later rue. To guard against this danger the diplomatic réle of 
the United States in Europe should be far more active than 
in the past. Properly understood and carried out by skilful 
agents it would be one which instead of being resented should 
entitle it to the gratitude of all lovers of peace, since it would 
be apparent that without selfish designs of its own it aimed to 
preserve the rights of all. 

It is mistaking the nature of diplomacy to think that this would 
involve America in entanglements wherein it had no concern. 
But it is likewise mistaking its scope for national utility to accord 
by an attitude of indifferent passivity a free field to the forceful 
ambition of any single State. Great Britain, by upholding the 
European balance of power, has contributed toward American 
development. If misfortune in arms await her it would be as 
politically unwise as it would be ungenerous to allow her to suffer 
unduly. A disastrous defeat inflicted by an opponent unwilling to 
use moderation in his victory should invite on the part of America 
a friendly mediation which in the last extremity might have to be 
converted into more effective measures. Hence the advisability 
for the United States of preserving its strength in such a way 
as ever to make its counsel welcome and its action unnecessary. 


W ASHINGTON. 


a 


THE PRESENT ASPECT OF NATIONAL 
DEFENCE 


We are at the present time passing through a critical stage with 
regard to the question of national defence. A comic interlude 
has been provided by two speeches from Lord Haldane and 
Colonel Seely. The one delivered a short lecture on strategy, 
a knowledge of which according to him was frequently denied 
to those who, like Lord Roberts, had only commanded troops 
in the field. It is evident, therefore, that we must revise our esti- 
mate of Alexander the Great, Hannibal, Julius Cesar, Marl- 
borough, Frederick the Great, and Wellington, because none of 
those leaders ever commanded so large an army as Lord Roberts 
in South Africa. This strategy from the Woolsack was shortly 
followed by a speech from Colonel Seely in which he deprecated 
the attempt to draw lessons from the Balkan war unfavourable 
to our own military forces. He had been told by an eyewitness 
of the campaign that the Turkish defeats were due to the adoption 
of a system alien to Turkish traditions. He never mentioned 
other factors such as an excessive proportion of reservists in the 
ranks, untrained and undisciplined reserves, generals without 
experience in the manipulation of large bodies of men, insufficiency 
of trained horses and a transport never exercised in supplying 
even one division in peace time, not to mention political intrigue 
in the promotion of officers and inducements to such officers 
to advertise a system fulfilling no military requirement—all 
these it was of course wiser to ignore. The assumption that 
universal service is alien to British traditions is of course due 
to a wilful ignorance of history. Lord Bacon stated that it was 
the only guarantee of national security. But that was in the 
days before there was any “ clear-thinking.” A system by 
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which the army of every Continental state becomes the outward 
and visible sign of the national spirit, the embodiment of national 
ideals, in which every citizen by the very nature of the service can 
take a personal interest and pride, was then compared by Colonel 
Seely to the system by which the pressgang in 1811 used to 
kidnap British citizens in the dead of night, and throw them 
gagged and bound on to vessels preparing for sea! This is 
eminently worthy of a gentleman who ten years ago proclaimed 
himself strongly in favour of national service, a few years later 
said that the British people would never submit to it until they 
had had a disaster, and now says that he wants “ voluntary 
national service or universal service by consent.” 

Comment is needless. There is a comic side certainly to all 
this, but our ancestors would have called it treason. We can be 
content to leave history to pronounce upon it, and there is little 
doubt that she will place these gentlemen high upon her pillory 
of shame by the side of the Sackvilles, the Dundases, the Lebceufs, 
the Oliviers, the Alexiefis, and all those who through weakness, 
ignorance, or folly have betrayed their country. 

It is important to understand the present situation. Through 
all the futility of Lord Haldane’s speech there runs that vein 
of cunning which compels one to take him seriously—a task which 
his successor never imposes. The keynote of the former’s speech 
was the antagonism which, he asserted, existed between the 
National Service League and those he was pleased to term the 
“ scientific’ soldiers. Both, according to him, while differing 
from one another, took a one-sided view of the situation and 
ignored the conditions of sea-power. This last statement was 
refuted by Sir J. French a short time ago. The General Staff 
and the Naval War Staff are working in absolute harmony, and 
presumably the Naval War Stafido not ignore the conditions of sea- 
power. Their views on the situation are identical. Therefore both 
the scientific soldiers and sailors are, according to Lord Haldane, 
wrong. This is also the view of the Westminster Gazette. It 
expressly warns us against adopting the view of the professional 
strategists. Now the problem, it may be admitted, is not 
entirely a naval and military one, inasmuch as statesmanship 
has to reconcile naval and military requirements with what is 
politically possible ; it is therefore a politico-strategical problem. 
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But what the Government are doing is to ignore altogether the 
view of the strategist and to consider only what is politically 
convenient to the Liberal party at the present moment. It is 
exactly as if a sick man were to call in the doctor, listen to his 
diagnosis and then dismiss him with the remark that his view 
was a one-sided one. 

There is, however, a darker side tothe matter. The voluntary 
system has broken down completely. Lord Haldane knows it. 
He knows too that the Government are leaving their successors 
the alternative of either bolstering up this sham or embarking 
on a system of universal service. The slightest move in this 
direction will, however, be greeted with the cry of “ conscrip- 
tion.” 

Properly worked such a cry might turn an election. The 
opportunity is too good to be missed. The Government have no 
suggestion, no remedy to replace this abject failure, the Territorial 
scheme. Yet if the Unionists suggest any remedy, they will 
do it at their peril. The motto of the Government is “ Aprés 
mot le déluge,”’ and in all the history of party strife no dirtier 
game has ever been played. 

It is well to be warned in time. That is the first danger. 
The second has already been referred to. An endeavour will 
be made to sow dissension between the National Service League 
and the so-called “ scientific ” soldiers. Now this matter should 
be clearly understood. The first requirement of strategy, given 
the present international situation, is to be in a position to 
despatch such a reinforcement to the Continent within the first 
fortnight of war as to counterbalance the German superiority 
over France. Home defence is a secondary requirement and is 
in fact fulfilled by the carrying out of this first requirement. 
There is much misunderstanding on this subject. It is commonly 
supposed, for instance, that a Continental national army exists 
solely for the defence of its native land. In a sense this is true. 
The German or French soldier would certainly say that his primary 
duty was the defence of the Fatherland. But a moment’s 
consideration must convince any one that this phrase has a 
different meaning for the German or the Frenchman than it has 
for the Englishman. For the former knows that his first duty on 
the outbreak of war is to invade the territory of his neighbour. 
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His eye is fixed on Paris or Berlin as the case may be. To the 
average Englishman the defence of his native land means a 
desperate resistance to a German landing, or, failing that, a 
hard-fought battle on the North Downs. Now strategy has 
nothing to do with passive defence—it is a purely negative 
thing. Strategy is the means of gaining a decisive victory, and 
a decisive victory is the only means of defending one’s country. 
The German or Frenchman knows that he will only gain that 
object on the road to Paris or Berlin. His conception is strategi- 
cally correct. The Englishman’s is strategically wrong, because 
his conception of the defence of his native land can only achieve 
a negative object. It can never give him decisive victory. 

Judged by this standard it is evident that the raising of a 
large army for home defence only is strategically wrong. Hence 
the criticisms on the National Service League by those whom 
Lord Haldane calls the “ scientific ” soldiers. 

Now the question is this. Is it possible to instil the correct 
conception of national defence into the British public? It 
should be noted that there is no essential difference in the 
situation as it confronts a Continental power and as it confronts 
ourselves. It is often said, “No nation has ever adopted 
compulsory service except from fear of invasion.” This is probably 
true. But invasion is only probable in the event of the break-up 
of the Entente with France either through diplomatic action 
or through the defeat of France. It can only be averted, therefore, 
by guaranteeing help to France on land. But apart from this, 
invasion can only be averted as other nations avert it, by attacking 
your enemy and carrying the war into his country. Nor does 
the sea make any difference. If a land campaign is the only 
means of averting invasion there can be no difference between 
crossing the Channel and crossing the Vosges mountains. The 
Channel is merely a frontier barrier just as a mountain range, 
a river, or a desert may be. To regard it merely as an obstacle 
is a strategical heresy. Such frontiers should be used as a screen 
to conceal one’s movements and to render the offensive easier 
and more unexpected. As a matter of fact this was the use 
we made of our “ narrow seas” in the past. Again it is surely 


an act of folly to raise armies for home defence only, whereby 
at the most a negative object only can be obtained and 
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which involves the devastation of your own land, when you 
might achieve victory with a far smaller sacrifice in a foreign 
land! 

Lord Haldane of course will make capital out of these appa- 
rently irreconcilable ideas. It is essential, therefore, that all those 
who care for their country should be united on this subject, and 
as a matter of fact there is nothing irreconcilable in the two 
conceptions. 

No thinking person can doubt that we need a very much 
larger army for service abroad as well as a force capable of under- 
taking immediately the defence of these shores in the absence of 
the Regular Army. If the British people are so blind that they 
cannot regard the problem as a foreigner regards it and that 
compulsion can only be adopted for home service, it must be so. 
But it is impossible to believe that if all those whose duty it is 
to enlighten the electorate could themselves understand and 
explain the problem to others, that then the people would not 
themselves realise the necessity. The Opposition are, however, 
placed in an exceedingly difficult position, and indeed it is hard 
to see how any form of national service can be adopted except 
by a combination of parties for this object. This result may not 
be as far off as some suppose. For the time being, however, we 
must avoid playing into the hands of Lord Haldane. 

It is the duty of every patriotic man to support Lord Roberts 
and his League. This can be done without ignoring the prior 
claim of a striking force for foreign service to a home defence one. If 
compulsion be instituted for home defence, there can be no doubt 
that a large striking force could be obtained by volunteers from 
the home defence force transferring into the striking force for 
higher rates of pay, the term of service for this force being 
two years as on the Continent. It would certainly seem desirable 
for the National Service League to extend their period of four 
months training to a year, and this may perhaps be done. It 
is often asserted by Lord Haldane and others that it is impossible 
to combine a system of voluntary service for oversea purposes 
with one of compulsory service for home defence. This is 
refuted by the example of France. That country maintains in 
her colonies a white force numbering about two thirds of our 
overseas garrisons exclusive of natives, as well as a first line 
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army of considerably over a million at war strength with perhaps 
another two millions in reserve, whereas ours numbers only 
150,000 men with no reserves worth the name after all our 
obligations are reckoned with. 

And she does all this for a sum less by nine millions than the 
total we spend on our military forces! As to the supposed 
difficulty of inducing men to transfer from a compulsory 
home army into either a voluntary long-service colonial army or 
into a voluntary short-service striking force, surely an unanswerable 
proof to the contrary lies in the fact that both the militia and 
the Special Reserve have formed the main recruiting area for 
the Line for years past. Can it really be imagined that men 
receiving very low rates of pay would refuse a far higher rate 
for colonial service, or still more would refuse such a rate 
merely because it involved a slightly longer period of service and 
the bare possibility of foreign service on the Continent? 

It is most important that we should have clear aims in the 
present crisis. None could demand a better leader than Lord 
Roberts. If the principle of the National Service League be 
once adopted, the game is won. However dark the situation, 
however gross the folly and wickedness of those who are humiliat- 
ing the nation, the truth must prevail if the advocates of national 
service remain united under one banner. 
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THE NEW CRUSADER 


We now know on the authority of his newspaper henchmen that 
towards the close of the present month Mr. Lloyd George will 
open his land crusade. His speech at Aberdeen last month gives 
a lively foretaste of what is to come. Mr. Lloyd George’s numerous 
failures in the past and the rich crop of scandals in Liberal adminis- 
tration are to be obscured by a deluge of falsehoods and a storm 
of Limehouse abuse. There must be some cry to counteract the 
universal loathing of the National Insurance Act, and various 
Semitic scandals. Home Rule is no good; Welsh Disestablish- 
ment is regarded by the voter as a particularly mean—and un- 
profitable—theft. The licensed trade has been so plundered that 
it no longer offers any prospect of loot, and, moreover, the average 
elector likes his glass of beer. An indiscriminate foray against 
the wealthy and the plutocrats is not to be thought of because a 
multitude of millionaires and plutocrats finances the Radical 
Party. Some device must be found for sparing the Quakers of 
the cocoa trade, the rich soap-boilers, the prosperous alkali poten- 
tates, the alien financiers, and the Hebrew brokers. So Mr. 
Lloyd George is driven back on the land. If he offers his followers 
the spoil of the landlords, he will not unduly alarm the Radical 
plutocrats. And as the word “ landlord” has two meanings 
in English, the mobs before which he rants and raves will go 
home convinced that he intends to give them not only soil but 
houses—that his real object is to make every man’s dwelling his 
own and everybody rich at somebody else’s expense. 

As even the burglar usually professes that in “ cracking a 
crib” he is actuated by high moral aims, so Mr. Lloyd George 
must protest ad nauseam the noblest moral intentions in breaking 
the Kighth Commandment. He is going to give everybody “a 


place in the sun ”—to create a new heaven on earth. To provide 
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himself with plausible excuses for his purposed robbery, he has 
set up the secret Land Inquiry, carried out by “ stray jackals ” 
and spies. This committee of his myrmidons has as its real province 
to collect a copious supply of serviceable lies authenticated by 
prejudiced partisans. The “ facts” thus obtained will be about 
as trustworthy as were Mr. Lloyd George’s statements concerning 
the Gorringe case, the Wallbottle affair, or “the little tailor’s 
shop at Cardiff.” But this does not trouble Mr. Lloyd George. 
That he is perfectly aware of the absence of all real case against 
the landowner is proved by his refusal to permit the people he is 
attacking to be heard in their own defence or to be represented 
on the tribunal which is to condemn them. That he is responsible 
for the tactics of this un-English committee there can be no 
possible doubt. In an incautious moment, Lord Haldane admitted 
it in the House of Lords, and Mr. Asquith’s denial of it in the 
House of Commons was as unconvincing as his denials usually 
are. It suits the Prime Minister to shut his eyes. He will profit 
by Mr. Lloyd George’s guile should the campaign prove a success, 
or repudiate it, if it issues in ridicule and failure. 

But though Mr. Asquith may shut his eyes to his subordinate’s 
proceedings, the public has a right to ask who is this politician 
that makes the unverified reports of “‘ area sneaks ” the basis of 
his “ constructive proposals,” and personal abuse the staple of 
his oratory. It may reasonably investigate Mr. Lloyd George’s 
own character and record before taking him at his own valuation 
as a “crusader” and a judge of morals in Israel. Is he dis- 
interested, is he faithful to his own professions, does his past afford 
the faintest justification for the claims which he advances? How 
would his reputation fare before such a secret Inquiry as he has 
set up for his victims, or indeed before an open inquiry ? 

As for his disinterestedness, we have the evidence of the 
authoritative biography which has just been published. It is 
a tremendous work, compiled, not by a wicked Unionist but by 
a devout Radical, Mr. Du Parcq, from Mr. George’s early letters 
and diaries. We can well believe that Mr. George may be annoyed 
at its appearance. For it gives perhaps the most perfect revela- 
tion extant of the growth and development of that unlovely 
creature, the professional politician. It shows us a young man 
“on the make,” always asking, not whether a course is right, 
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but whether it will pay, and trading on every petty and provincial 
instinct in the people among whom he lived in order that he might 
climb to prosperity and power. Other young men have doubtless 
ground their own axes with extreme vigour and prosecuted the 
art of getting on, but they have not usually claimed to be saints 
and heroes on that account. Nor can we recollect any record 
of the youth of self-made men that shows such a total absence 
of the qualities of generosity and gratitude. In the little Lloyd 
George, the milk of human kindness seems to have turned to 
venom and gall. 

He was more than a political neophyte when the South African 
War tested his ability as a statesman. Some Liberals have 
bidden us admire him for his “ moral courage” in protesting 
against that conflict. If he had protested in an honest and 
honourable manner, if there had not been indications that he 
believed the side which he espoused to be the popular and highly 
profitable one, we might have admired. But there was no 
villainy which he did not impute to his political opponents. His 
charges against Mr. Chamberlain were outrageous in their rancour 
and injustice. The British Army in the field was slandered ; 
the enemy was encouraged to resist; and all that Mr. Lloyd 
George might obtain office. While the English peers and country 
gentry, whom Mr. Lloyd George is now marking down for insult 
and proscription, were fighting for their country in the field, their 
critic was escaping disguised as a policeman from an angry 
Birmingham crowd. There was not much of “the just and 
upright man who confronts unshaken the menaces of the wicked ” 
in this. We await Mr. Du Parceq’s comments on the episode in 
his next volume with intense interest. 

A Welsh chapel deacon once introduced Mr. Lloyd George 
to a political audience with this incomparable remark: ‘“ In my 
opinion, gentlemen, that Bishop of St. Asaphs is one of the biggest 
liars in creashon; but, thank God—yes, thank God—we haff 
a match for him to-night.” And no one who studies the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s election speeches will be inclined to disagree 
with the worthy deacon. It was he who, when the fuglemen of 
his party invented the Chinese “ slavery ” lie, talked to ignorant 
Welshmen of “ slavery on the hills of Wales,” and suggested to 
them that Mr. Chamberlain was about to introduce manacled 
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Chinese into the Carnarvon wilds. He won the election of January 
1910, by telling the unlettered of this country that under Protec- 
tion the German people lived on “ offal and black bread,” and 
pretending to them that Tariff Reform would mean a diet of 
horse-flesh or dog’s-flesh, and garbage “ that would kill a tramp ” 
for the English people. Of such falsehoods his orations throughout 
the Budget campaign were composed. They appealed to the 
worst passions in his followers. Their aim was to kindle class- 
hatred and to divide the nation into two warring factions, though 
the true statesman is he who seeks to compose the animosities 
ever latent between rich and poor. At the close of the campaign 
he was compared by one ecstatic admirer with Lincoln. But 
from Lincoln to Limehouse is a long step. Lincoln, it is true, was 
guilty of some unfortunate lapses from good taste in the earlier 
passages of his life. This is the only resemblance. But these 
lapses became rarer and rarer as his character developed. On the 
other hand, Mr. Lloyd George’s lapses from good taste multiply 
as his years advance. Lincoln’s nature was refined with responsi- 
bility and office. Mr. Lloyd George’s grows more unscrupulous 
and reckless as he progresses. In all Lincoln’s speeches we may 
search in vain for a harsh or unjust word against the South. In 
Mr. Lloyd George’s utterances it would be futile to look for a 
single just or generous reference to his opponents. Lincoln in 
his acts and life was true to his words and faithful to the ideals 
which he preached. Mr. Lloyd George’s acts and life are so 
totally at variance with his speeches and precepts that he seems 
the modern incarnation of Mr. Pecksniff. 

The Baptist and man of peace is the preacher of class war. 
The worshipper in the conventicle is the author of the “ offal 
and black bread” lie. The man who delivered the Mansion 
House speech, asserting the determination of Britain to defend 
her honour, is the Minister who, with the complicity of the Windbag 
stints the British Navy, and with the help of Colonel Seely (a 
second Windbag) is preparing to cut down the artillery of the 
British Army in a critical hour. The sentimentalist who wept 
pints over the hard lot of the widow and orphan is the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who refused adequate pensions to the families 
of the seamen dead in the nation’s service. The politician who 
is always holding the “ rich” up to odium and has shown that 
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with a proper distribution of wealth none should have more than 
£200 a year, proves his sincerity by taking twice that amount 
from the nation’s pocket for each member of the House of Com- 
mons, to purchase a subservient majority and thus assure perennial 
office for himself and a perennial salary of £5000 a year. The 
friend of the poor, so far as can be ascertained, spends his £5000 
mainly on himself. Though the Radical Plutocracy Enquiry 
will doubtless investigate the matter, there is nothing to show 
that he gives generously, or indeed at all, of his substance to 
charity. The Llanystymdwy Institute, as all know, represented 
the proceeds of a successful libel action. 

In any case there are abundant signs that Mr. Lloyd George 
is increasing in affluence and is now to be counted among the 
Radical Plutocrats! His son has entered the same immensely 
wealthy and prosperous firm as the ex-Master of Elibank. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer drives in the luxurious motor-car 
that is affected by the wicked “ rich.” He plays golf and sacrifices 
peasants to sport and “‘ blooms” to balls like the veriest lord. He 
is building houses on such a scale that he will soon be as well 
provided with seats as any duke. He is not content with his 
handsome official residence in Downing Street. One stately 
abode has arisen at Criccieth that he may take the sea-air in this 
village which his presence renders illustrious. Another pleasure- 
house is being completed at Walton Heath, that he may indulge 
his proclivities for the noble and ancient game. The trade of 
demagogue must indeed be profitable. And with all these houses 
and with all this money, how dare he face the poor? ‘ To-day,” 
he said at Cardiff in December 1911, “‘ we have greater poverty 
in the aggregate than we ever had ; there is more severe economic 
bondage. ... There are millions of men, women and children 
in this the richest country in the world, who through no fault of 
their own, go through life sodden in poverty, wretchedness and 
despair.” Yet Mr. Lloyd George still callously continues to draw 
£4800 a year, to which by his own figures he has no right, and 
instead of spending it in alleviating this “ poverty, wretchedness 
and despair,’ spends it in building seats for himself. Thus is 
cant justified of her pet child. 

The obligation upon him is the greater because no one who 
carefully examines the facts can doubt that for some very con- 
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siderable part of this poverty and distress his own freak taxes 
and his own legislation are responsible. It is due to him and his 
fatal war upon capital that wages in this country have remained 
stationary for the last decade, whereas in every foreign country 
they have risen. His refusal to protect the work of the people 
has driven and is still driving more than 200,000 British citizens 
to emigrate each year, whereas in protected Germany the average 
efflux is only 26,000. If he had anything of the temper of a 
Lincoln, he would look aghast upon such handiwork. 

But, if for millions his saturnalia of power has meant heavy 
loss and growing poverty or exile, there are a few to whom it 
has brought enormous profit. What would Mr. Lloyd George 
have said of the Marconi Agreement had he been in Opposition 
and not one of the persons virtually indicted ? He would have 
asked why the Government gave the brother of its Attorney- 
General a contract which was so immensely profitable that the 
shares of his company quadrupled in price. He would have 
wanted to know what members of the Government had partici- 
pated in the spoil. He would have used the admission of one 
Post Office official, that he had bought Marconi shares and then 
sold out at a profit, as proof that speculation in the shares was 
prevalent in official and political quarters. He would have 
denounced the coyness of the Committee in investigating the 
question whether members of the Government and their friends 
had bought and sold shares in their own names or in the names 
of nominees. In truth, we are crediting him with a very sober 
and restrained attitude. Yet, being in office himself and a 
member of the Government which this affair had directly affected, 
when he was asked by “‘ my friend Lansbury ” a perfectly plain 
and fair question, whether he had personally had any dealing in 
the shares, he flew off at a tangent in a storm of abuse, soundly 
rated his “ friend,” and forgot to answer the “ friend’s” plain 
question. 

But it is not only a question of officials’ dealings in the 
shares. There is the question of “ unearned increment” which 
might be raided for the poor and poverty-stricken. Mr. Lloyd 
George adduces as one justification for his attack on the land, 
that it is subject to “ unearned increment ” in value, “ socially 
created” by no virtue of its proprictor. Now if ever there was 
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a case of “ socially created unearned increment,” it was in these 
shares of the Marconi Company, which owe their sudden inflation 
in value to the Government’s ineptitude—to put it mildly. The 
capital of that company was £750,000 in shares of £1. In August 
1911, when Mr. Isaacs opened his fortunate negotiations with the 
Government, these £1 shares of the company stood at £2. In 
December, when it was known to a few that the Government 
would close with Mr. Isaacs, they went to £3, and then they soared fi 
week by week till in April they reached £9 10s. If it be assumed 

that the clever and well-informed insiders held only half of the 

shares, and that they bought at £2 and sold at £6, this is the 


: result : 
j 375,000 shares sold at £6 ' ‘ . £2,250,000 
375,000 shares boughtat £2. .  . 750,000 


Unearned increment . . : ‘ 1,500,000 


Here is a sum thirty times what Mr. Lloyd George’s land taxes 
yield annually—a profit stimulated by Ministers from which the ' 
nation makes no gain. What could be fairer than to take this 
unearned increment, or at any rate half of it, for the benefit of 
the poor from the wealthy gentry who have calmly put it into their 
pockets? Who these gentry were, Mr. Lloyd George can easily 
discover if only he will set his spies and backstairs agents to work. 
And by taxing their ill-gotten gains he would deal no blow to any | 
industry except that of frenzied finance. No one except the 
speculator would be one penny the worse. 
A candid Socialist who had in the past the privilege of knowing 
Mr. George and who has watched him at his work, describes him 
as “ the most unscrupulous and treacherous political adventurer 
that has been seen in our time.” For once this Socialist was not 
far wrong. ‘This, then, is the man whois setting out to “ crusade,” 
and to sow our England with the tares of envy and hate. 


AD MEMORIAM 
“ JONES OF NEVADA” 


THERE died last month at his beautiful Santa Monica home in 
Southern California one of the most romantic characters in all the 
public life of our time. 

John Percival Jones was born in Hereford about 1826. What 
I can put on record of this wonderful rolling stone is only the 
memory I retain of innumerable conversations dating back nearly 
five-and-thirty years. My old friend was really a shy and un- 
obtrusive personality, studious, thoughtful, and romantic, as one 
is likely to be who had lived in his own words “ much alone in the 
mountains with his Maker.” I often begged him to leave some 
literary fragment of a life so really historic when we recall its 
immense span, from the marches of Wales to California, from the 
ministry of Liverpool to the Presidency of Taft. It is possible 
that some member of his charming family or his attached secretary, 
Mr. Eugene Davis, may have in store for the world a book of sur- 
passing interest ; but for the present sketch I must rely altogether 
on a memory which he impressed, perhaps, more than any man | 
encountered on all my tramps abroad. 

I heard Senator Jones once reply to an English friend who 
said, “‘ When shall I dine with you in the White House? ’”—“ Alas, 
never! The dearest wish of the great American nation is 
thwarted, for I was born in England. But the caste exclusive- 
ness of you English was so repellent, that when I was five 
months old I decided to emigrate, and I took all my family 
with me.” Behold them then a little later, father, mother, 
and at least three sons, on a farm somewhere on the south shore 
of Lake Ontario. There, John being at the time about twenty, 
the report of the great gold discoveries in California reached the 
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family of Jones. The brothers built a small ship with their own 
‘ands, and with the help of a single sailor navigated her down 
the Lakes to the open sea and round the Horn to California, 
arriving safely in 1849. With them on this vast excursion went 
a party of ladies from an adjacent farm: Mrs. Murphy and two 
daughters. “ Miss Maria was my dear friend and companion 
all those days. On our way we looked in upon the gay world of 
Rio; but when I threw myself into the mountains, a gold-seeker, 
I saw her no more. There were no posts in those days, the vast 
West soon obliterated all traces.” Jones made a reasonable fortune 
in the mines, and in 1872 was elected by the new State of Nevada 
to the Senate at Washington. Being in San Francisco, Sharon, 
Senator-elect for California, asked Jones to dine. “I arrived,” 
he said, “to discover in my hostess, Mrs. Sharon—Miss Maria 
Murphy. I took her intodinner. We talked politics, the causes 
of the recent war ; we talked mines and vineyards and the beauty 
of Mount Shasta, but not a word about our journey from Lake 
Ontario round the Horn. As she got up from dinner Mrs. Sharon 
said, ‘Senator Jones, you have forgotten me!’ ‘ No, Miss Maria,’ 
I said, ‘ but I thought it was for you to speak first.’ ” 

My first meeting with Senator Jones was in 1878. I was 
talking to him in the Marble Room at the Senate, a delightful 
room with great, deep, red-leather lounging-chairs, and here was 
the “last of the Buffaloes” telling me, a young man, the tales of 
the golden West. A card was brought to him ; he turned it over. 
“Joe Voshay ! Why, it must be old Arizona Joe! I thought him 
dead long since.” Presently Joe, an older man, appeared. They 
had been beleaguered by Apache Indians somewhere in the Great 
Desert near thirty years before. Joe had crawled out, been 
wounded, but had brought a rescue party to his friend. I shall 
never forget the talk between these two old prospectors reunited 
over all this time and distance. Jones had dined with President 
Hayes at the White House the previous evening. Hayes was a 
determined blue-ribbonist. “A cheerful dinner?” I asked. 
“Cheerful!” he said. ‘‘ Why, water flowed likechampagne!” It 
was near twenty years later, in Cleveland’s term, at a time of great 
industrial prostration, that he said to me: “ We have a man at the 
White House with no sense of humour; that is our trouble. No 
man lacking in humour can run this nation. The first President 
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I knew was Lincoln. Lincoln liked me, liked my stories of the 
West; told me good stories too. Times in 1864 were bad in 
Nevada; the ‘ boys’ wanted post offices and small trifles of that 
kind. I had gone to the President with a considerable list. He 
signed them all. As I was leaving he said, ‘ John, go slow on this 
office business ; remember thirty millions of people are knocking 
at my door, and all told there are less than a quarter of a million 
offices.” But a few days later some other good fellow had written 
me from the West, and I went again to the White House and 
found the President sitting on the sofa. Before I could tell him 
what I wanted he said, ‘ John, I am a sick man.’ I said, ‘Mr. 
President, youare. You have got all the symptoms of smallpox.’ 
Well! that great man grasped my hand and said, ‘ The intention 
of an all-wise Providence is clear : I have at last got something that 
I can give to this entirenation!’* That was a man! But last 
night Cleveland asked me to see him as to the utility of reconvening 
the Brussels Monetary Conference of 1892. Wesoon got through 
with that. As I took my leave he said with a heavy dignity, ‘ Mr. 
Senator, I have just appointed Mr. Elliott to be Marshal for the 
State of Nevada; is that an appointment that meets with your 
approval?’ I said, ‘ Mr. President, did you ever hear of Phelim 
O’Neale, who keeps a liquor saloon in Virginia City?’ ‘ Never,’ 
he said. ‘ Well,’ said I, ‘ Phelim left his wife Biddy in charge of the 
bar the other evening while he went to his room, and presently 
Biddy whispered up the pipe “ Phelim, is Tommy Maguire good 
fora drink?” ‘Has he had the drink?” said Phelim. “Sure he 
has,” said Biddy. Then said Phelim, “ Heis.”’ But the President 
had no notion what I was driving at. Little wonder then that 
our people are in our soup kitchens! 

“When in 1868 General Grant had just ‘snowed under’ 
Governor Seymour for the Presidency, it so happened that after 
the elections Governor Seymour and I were recruiting at the same 
hotel at Saratoga. The defeated Democrat was not merely 
dejected, but bitter. One evening he said to me, ‘I don’t mind 
defeat, but this entire campaign was unilluminated by a single act 
of generosity on the part of the Republican Party east or west.’ I 
said, ‘ There, Governor, you are dead wrong. I could tell you of 


* T regarded this as a Jones story, but it is a fact that Lincoln did have a 
mild attack of that dread disease in the White House. 
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many; I content myself with one. Your fellows out in Nevada 
were driving me hard. On the very election day I had almost lost 
hope. I said to my election agent, “Sheriff, have you really voted 
our whole strength?” He said, ‘Senator’ I have and more. Many 
a man who died in his boots here ten years ago has to-day voted 
the straight Republican ticket.” “Is there,” said I, “no one at all 
on your conscience, Sheriff?’ He hesitated and then said, “ Well, 
George I’oot, who has to be hanged to-morrow, I did not vote him. 
Seemed a little tough to trouble him with national politics his very 
lastday.”” ‘* Why,” Isaid, ‘‘ youare all wrong. Get George out; 
let him see the ‘ boys’ ; it will encourage him to-morrow should he 
play the citizen to-day.’’ So the Sheriff voted him in each of our 
sixteen precincts, and I thought it proper to express my ac- 
knowledgment in person. The prisoner said, ‘‘Senator, I have 
thrown sixteen votes for General Grant; now let me throw one 
for the man of my heart, Governor Seymour.” I said, “Sheriff, 
vote him for Seymour.” It was his last wish in this world, and no 
doubt made his rather abrupt exit more agreeable. Now, Governor, 
how is that for ‘illuminating generosity’? Conceivably it might 
have cost me my election.” 

Jones did not like Cleveland ; but still less did he like his own 
President, Ben Harrison, an able man and a fine speaker, but 
frigid and uncompanionable. I was with Jones one night at 
Delmonico’s, when an acquaintance of ours, who had dined not 
wisely but too well, came across, slapped the Senator familiarly on 
the back, and pointed to a man just leaving the room. A little 
ruffled, Jones said to the interrupter, “ Well, what is it?”? “A 
great friend of the President,” said the other. ‘‘ Youdon’t say !” 
said Jones. “ I have been four years trying to find that man! ” 

In the campaign of ’96 I was more than once on his platform 
when he was preaching “ Free Silver,” and in the “ enemy’s 
country.” It was the habit of the “ contractionists ” to heckle 
my friend about the size of his “sage brush” State, Nevada. 
The stammering wit of New York, William Travers of pleasant 
memory, was once asked why he stammered more in New York 
than at home in Baltimore. He replied, “‘ Because New York is a 
much larger town.’ And interrupters often made merry with 
Jones as though the theory of the foreign exchanges was shorn of 
all dignity in the scattered peoples of the Rocky Mountains. One 
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evening at Buffalo I was listening with delight to his lucid ex- 
position of this great exchange problem, when a young lawyer in 
the audience interrupted with, ““ What population has Nevada, 
Senator Jones? ” Jones replied at once, “‘ Pray what does our 
friend mean by ‘population’? Does he refer to base Roman 
numerals? Ina mere counting of noses I admit the inferiority of 
Nevada to this great State of New York; but if you consider the 
splendid individuality of each unit of our citizenhood and the far 
more than average excellence of their gun-play, then I think it 
must be admitted that Nevada is the most populous State of 
the American Union.” 

Tom Reed, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, was 
to the fullas witty and ready as Jones, but, unlike Jones’s, Reed’s 
shafts were often barbed. Mr. Springer of Illinois, having on the 
floor of the House contradicted himself in a glaring fashion, 
found no better excuse than to say, “ Mr. Speaker, with Henry 
Clay I hold that I had rather be right than be President.” Reed, 
from the Chair of the House, said in a perfectly audible drawl, 
“The gentleman labours under the considerable disadvantage 
that he is never likely to be either.” But Jones, confronted 
with a bore, overwhelmed him, shattered and silenced him with 
congratulations. I was dining with him in New York many 
years since, the evening papers being full of a shooting affair on 
the Riviera. A French gentleman had been killed by an annoyed 
American husband. Enter to us a supreme bore, uninvited, but 
who joined us full of the desire to lecture us upon the importance 
of ‘‘ the American husband abroad ’”—the sentinel of the domestic 
virtues: “‘ Let no man rifle that casket.” For quite five minutes we 
endured this, when Jones caught our bore, the breath out of his 
lungs, and said : “ What, shoot an unarmed man in his pyjamas? 
We don’t behave like that over on the Coast. I was getting off the 
elevator at the Pacific Union Club in San Francisco last week with 
a friend of mine, luckily a man of nerve, when lo! a stranger 
with a gun said to my friend, ‘ You have got to die.’ ‘Die?’ said 
my friend. ‘ Why, whatever is the matter?’ Said the other, ‘ Since 
I have been over to New York you have been paying attentions 
to my wife.’ ‘ Possibly,’ said my friend ; ‘ but what is the name, 
please?’ ‘Hiram Kimball,’ said the gun man. My friend 
produced a note-book with a lettered index and turning to K said, 
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‘Ts it Mrs. Clara Kimball, or Mrs. Grace C. Kimball?’ Said the 
husband, ‘It is sure enough Clara.’ ‘But,’ said my friend, ‘ does 
the lady object?’ ‘No,’ said the husband, ‘but I do.’ Said my 
friend, ‘ Then as faras I am concerned that makes all the difference ; 
I cross her off my list. Good evening.’’’? The jaw of the bore fell 
and of the fore-ordained mission of the American husband abroad 
we heard no more. 

Senator Morgan of Alabama, who died but the other day, the 
senior by some years of Jones, typified the “southern chivalry ” 
in the Senate even as Jones did the mighty West. I recall hearing 
Morgan say of the Senate: “‘ We are the Ambassadors of Sovereign 
States.” A fine conception of that body at its best, not at its 
worst. Morgan, albeit a man of real ability, was of all Senators 
the most verbose. Jones once said to me very happily of this 
colleague ‘“‘ Old man Morgan just starts his mouth running and 
goes away and forgets it!” Jones used to nourish carefully a 
select poker party at Chamberlain’s Hotel in the early eighties, 
and here was filled in during progress of ‘‘ the game” many legisla- 
tive gaps and lapses. “ Bring down,” he said, “ after hours 
Don Cameron (of Penn.) and George Vest (of Mo.) and Cal Brice 
(of Ohio) to play a reasonable game of poker, and when we are 
through, through too is the foolishness and the nation is saved. 
Even George Hoar and his too moral New England atmosphere 
will just discover us with the Royal Flush.” Never was any one 
less likely to “ discover”? a poker party at Chamberlain’s than 
Senator Hoar of Massachusetts ! 

Of his leader, Allison of lowa, the father of the Senate, Jones 
quoted with approval Senator Ingalls as declaring : “If this Senate 
was carpeted with egg-shells the Senator from Iowa could cross 
the floor and not crack a shell!” ‘* Allison,” said Jones, “‘ was 
travelling through his State one bleak April day ; his friend said, 
* Look at those poor shivering sheep ; how wrong it is to commence 
shearing so early.’ Alhson said, ‘ Why, they do appear to be 
sheared at least on this side.” 

W hat stories there are still to tell! How my friend had bought 
a mine from the Stage Robber at Panamint. How his partner, 
Joe Owens, walking into Camp shot the two gamblers, and even 
pulled his gun all unaware on Jones! Of and about the great 
gold “rush”? to the Fraser River and his hospitable invitation 
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to his banker on his arrival at Victoria to dine with him, as to 
time and place “ when the tide is out and we can find them clams”’ ! 
How the criminal about to be hanged in Lexington Jail begged the 
executioner to “ get through with my business first,” the alterna- 
tive being to listen for an hour to Senator Joe Blackburn, dear to 
Kentucky, on the Wilson Tariff! Or again how “ Black Jack” 
Logan, Senator from Illinois, dining with Jones nominated himself 
for the Presidency in 1880, and how little Senator Antony then 
and there burst the Logan “ boom,” and what Blaine said. The 
wonderful tale, too, of Billy Killingley, and how all Nevada refused 
to believe the desperado was really dead until Jones assured them 
he had “‘ scared the crows off Billy’s body on the prairie” !_ How 
often in polite society I have thrown a fly over him for one or other 
of these inimitable stories. If the temperature was not quite 
right I might get no immediate rise; the big fish would nose up 
stream and suck down other flies and then come back to the 
subsidence of my too splashing cast. 

Did space allow I could fill an entire number of this Review 
with anecdotes of Jones ; but their inimitable point, charm, and 
freshness are lost in the written recital. It was the way the dear 
old fresh-faced Senator told them that delighted his audience. 
One more story I should relate for its historic interest. On the 
Senator’s return from the Brussels Monetary Conference he dined 
with me at White’s, and during dinner Mr. Henry Chaplin asked 
him to tell us how he came by the great Comstock mine. Jones 
said: ‘There is no moral in the story unless itis to lend a friend 
anything you have about you. It was back in the sixties. I 
was living at a little wayside inn near where Virginia City now is. 
I was at the time ‘ broke’; so broke I hardly knew where to 
provision myself a week ahead. When a man is as near bedrock 
as that he don’t want to mix with his fellow men and so after 
supper I used to go to my room and read poetry. But Wells and 
Fargo * put an agency in the little town, and the newly arrived 
agent proved to be a friend of mine from San Francisco. He 
said, ‘ John, there is a registered letter for you at the office” I 
opened it and inside was a certified cheque on a Montana bank 
for sixteen thousand dollars. I had lent a friend a small sum 
six years before, and he had returned it, principal and compound 
interest. That made me feel good, and that night I went to a 
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Variety Show in the town, in place of reading poetry. As I 
passed in through the door of the tent my friend Charley Fair 
met me and said, ‘ John, have you got any money ?’ and I said, 
‘Yes, lots.’ He said, ‘ CanI have four thousand dollars ?’ ‘ Why, lI 
said, ‘ certainly you can, but what do you want it for?’ ‘Oh,’ he 


- said, ‘ old Comstock has struck a rich lead and he brings in six 


donkey loads of the ore. I can buy a quarter interest for four 
thousand dollars.’ Said I,‘ Can I buy another quarter?’ ‘Cer- 
tainly,’ hesaid. We fixed up the deal that night, and next morning 
rode out with Comstock to what was destined to be the great 
Bonanza Mine.” 

But the great value of John Jones to his time was in the 
vigour and independence of his economics. No greater Pro- 
tectionist speech was ever made than his in 1890, “ Shall the 
Nation do its own Work?” While he read every book, he adjusted 
every theory to a wide horizon on which economics were often 
obliged to play a very subordinate part. When I first met him 
five-and-thirty years ago, I was fresh from Cambridge and Faweett’s 
hands, and was obsessed by that sweating. system we here call 
“Free Trade.” More than any other teacher Jones convinced me 
of its immorality: the submission of our white race to an un- 
restricted competition in their own markets with black labour and 
yellow labour! ‘In the make-up of a nation,” he once said to 
me, “the Art is more valuable than the Article.’ And again: 
“Free Trade brings the watch, Protection brings the watch- 
maker. Free Trade brings the machine, Protection the mechanic. 
Which shall we select? Men found communities, machines do 
not.” What Jones taught was that the equitable distribution 
of wealth can only come through the highest possible rate of wages. 
What makes all business good, he would say, is the consuming 
power of “ all the people engaged all the time and at the protection, 
not the competition, rate of wages.”” When the Protectionist 
nation has long enjoyed the “ boom time,”’ then the Free Trade 
nation will secure a short-lived participation—the crumbs that 
fall from the rich man’s table. I sometimes thought that Jones 
carried his principles of Protection to a comic excess, and I offer 
one instance. He was the leading member of the Senate Finance 
Committee in 1890, and had at least as much to do with preparing 
the McKinley Tariff as William McKinley himself. One evening 
he said to me, “ We had an interesting witness before the Finance 
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Committee to-day. He assures us that the fresh-water mussel, the 
raw material for the pearl button trade, exists in great abundance 
in many of the tributaries of the Mississippi River, and that given 
reasonable security against foreign competitors we can produce 
all our own shirt buttons.” At that time all the shirt buttons 
consumed in America came from Austria. The result was that, 
instigated by Jones a high tariff was imposed on imported pearl 
buttons. To get inside the duties, the following year a firm 
with only £4000 of capital emigrated from Austria with half 
a dozen skilled hands and settled on the Wisconsin River in 
Iowa, where is now that flourishing pearl button metropolis 
Muscadine. To-day this town, created by a stroke of the pen 
in the McKinley Act, pays more than a quarter of a million 
sterling a year in wages to operatives in the button factories. 
At low water in summer the farm children gather the shells in the 
rivers, Which they sell to the factories for £3 per ton. When I 
visited the little town four years ago, I was assured that the 
previous year, the children had found in the mussels, real pearls 
to the value of £30,000, and the price of pearl buttons is now forty 
per cent. less than before the passing of the McKinley Act. My 
old friend was exposed to much good-natured ridicule about his 
pearl button protection. Si monumentum spetis circumspice. 
Muscadine is his monument; a thriving, expanding town with a 
business turnover of more than eleven million dollars annually, 
which makes a splendid local market for the farm produce of 
that fertile region. 

Still more important, I think, was the real life-work of Senator 
Jones on the great problem of Exchange. He started on an 
investigation of this silver problem thinking, as others did, that it 
was merely a local issue of Nevada’s mines. It presently disclosed 
to his enraptured gaze not only the whole question of Asiatic 
competition in our markets, but very largely the problem of prices 
and wages the world over. So lately as 1908, when he had retired 
from public life, a great friend of his and mine, the late General 
Warner, asked me to sound him as to whether he would, if asked, 
be a member of the National Monetary Commission which was at 
that time under discussion. Jones sent me the following reply, 
which was, I think, the final judgment of that acute mind on the 
world’s currency, a letter which may suitably find a place in these 
pages now that he is no more : 
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May 5, 1908. 


My Dear Mr, FRewen, 

I have read your evidence before the House Committee with pleasure and 
conviction and I agree with the plan advanced by the late Lord Goschen ; but 
whether or no, were I invited, I could serve on a new Currency Commission I 
cannot decide until I know the terms of reference. 

I agree with your view that the trouble is not now with our currency or 
yours, but is in the exchanges between the West and the Orient. This involves 
us in the most complex economic problem of our time. For if gold prices are to 
continue to rise, as too surely they will rise, and silver prices to fall, and fall they 
must unless the Indian mints reopen and thus expand the Indian currency, what 
a crisis it is which looms ahead ! 

And yet it is this problem of broken exchanges with half the world, the bonus 
cheap silver affords to Asiatic exports, the contraction of her imports, the conse- 
quent favourable trade balances of Asia at our expense—it is just this which, for 
me, has ever constituted the real “ Silver Question.” This has been the burden of 
every speech I have ever made in the Senate. At Brussels in 1893, where you 
may recall I represented this Government, I laboured the exchange point with, 
I dare say,a painful iteration. But is any American Commission, groping in the 
dark as Congress is now groping, likely to happen on the remedy for this exchange 
dislocation from which our trade and your trade also must suffer more and more 
as Asia develops industrially ? 

But while I rejoice that you, and here and there a few others, are still to be 
found pressing forward to the light, I do not think that I dare again get down 
into the arena of this controversy. It is now over eighty years since I emigrated 
from England and took my family with me—a protest, I suppose, against Peel’s 
legislation on currency then impending! A quarter of a century later I was 
amongst the earliest of the California gold-seekers. We there did what was 
mechanically possible to help the world forward toward gold monometallism ; but 
I agree with you in thinking that the greater the supplies of gold the greater the 
dislocation of the exchanges with Asia, saturated with the silver money she has 
accumulated from times prehistoric. It is on this rock that in the end the gold 
shallop, freighted with all these strange theories of unrated “ two-metallism,” 
will founder, even though I may not be fated to witness the ultimate disaster. 

There is nothing, it seems to me, stranger nor much sadder in history than 
the fact that public opinion has been so drugged and duped that it sees nothing 
in the exchanges with one half the human race excepting the price of the silver 
bullion of Nevada. The mills of New England offer cottons to China. China 
would wish to buy; but how can she buy when because of the fall in the 
exchange two of her dollars or two of her taels now buy less of our standard 
money than formerly did one dollar or one tael? And yet to-day the value of 
the dollar and the tael to pay wages in China and to buy the necessaries of life 
there, is steady or even rising. 

Perhaps I may find the opportunity later to write why I approve of the 
Goschen currency compromise. More than that, I would gladly give evidence 
before a Commission, whether at Washington or Westminster, on the problems 
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of the foreign exchanges; but work, any real constructive work, I fear I must 


leave that to another generation. 
With much regard, yours always faithfully, 
Joun P. Jones. 


The views set out so concisely in the above letter show why 
before 1896 the writer had broken with the Republican Party, 
the party of Protection through the Tariff. Jones saw clearly 
that the Exchange Problem and the problem of the Tariff are one 
and indivisible; that a great fall in the price of silver has for 
all Asia the same economic result as though Asia had raised her 
tariffs against our goods; and this same fall also, by enabling 
Asia to get far more of her money (silver) for the sovereign or the 
gold dollar, makes the American or European Tariff inoperative 
to protect white workers against imports from the Orient. Not 
perhaps until, when half a century later, China is fully equipped 
for the world’s industrial competition shall we discover the vast 
forces released by the lowered rates of silver exchange ; not till 
then shall we appreciate the place Jones rightly occupies in the 
economic thought of the nineteenth century. 

Had Senator Jones been less preoccupied he would have been 
a delightful writer of vernacular doggerel. I must conclude this 
hasty sketch with some verses he sent me many years ago, but 
which for the dignity of the Senate he stipulated must never see 
print while he was a member of that body. It is a lay of a Timber 
Camp in California, and will reflect for a later generation a world of 
quite unstudied rationalism which has now clean gone for ever, but 
which for all its archaic excesses laid the foundations of strong 
character in good citizens. 

SILVER JACK’S RELIGION, 
I was on the drive in ’sixty He was what they call a sceptic, 
Working under Silver Jack, And he loved to sit and weave 


Which the same is now in Jackson* 
And a’int soon expected back, 
And there was a chap among us, 
By the name of Robert Waite; 
He was kinder slick and tonguey, 
I guess he were a graduate. 
Bob could gab on any subject, 
From the Bible down to Hoyle, 
And his words flowed out so easy, 
Just as smooth and slick as oil. 


Highfalutin words together, 
Saying what he didn’t believe. 
One day as we were waiting 
For a flood to clear the ground, 
We all sat smoking “ nigger head” 
And hearing Bob expound. 
Hell, he said, was a humbug ; 
And he proved as clear as day 
That the Bible was a fable, 
And we allowed it looked that way. 


* The jail in Auburn County, California. 
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As for miracles and such like 
"[was more than he could stan’, 
And for him they called the Saviour, 
He was just a common man. 


“Yo’re a liar,” shouted some one, 
“And you've got to take that back,” 
Then everybody started, 
"T'was the voice of Silver Jack. 
Jack clicked his fists together 
And he shucked his coat and cried : 
“Twas by that thar religion 
My mother lived and died. 
And although T haven’t always 
Used the Lord exactly right, 
When I hear a chump abuse him, 
He must eat his words or fight.” 


Now Bob he warn’t no coward, 
And he answered bold and free: 
“Stack your duds, then cut your capers, 
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And they f'it for forty minutes, 
And the boys would hoot and cheer 
When Jack choked up a tooth or two, 
And Bob he lost an ear. 


At last Jack got Bob under, 
And he slugged him wunst or twyst ; 
When Bob finally admitted 
The Divinity of C.... 
Still Jack kept reasoning with him, 
Till the cuss begun to yell, 
And allowed he’d been mistaken 
In his views concerning Hell. 


Thus that controversy ended, 
And they riz up from the ground ; 
And some one found a bottle 
And kindly passed it round. 
And we drank to Jack’s Religion, 
In a quiet sort of way. 
So the spread of infidelity 


For you'll find no flies on me.” 


Was checked in camp that day. 


With the passing of Jones the scenes have shifted ; the wheels 
creak for the new Players and thenew Play. ‘ Who goes Home? ” 

But how those great actors stand out and how joyfully we 
would call them back to pass once more across the mighty stage 
they have adorned ! 

How they catch the eye of memory! The great tragedians 
from the South, relics of the War: Wade, Hampton, and Vance, 
Gordon of Georgia, Hill, the other Jones, he of Arkansas. From 
the North-east the two big men from Maine, Blaine and Reed. 
From Vermont, Justin Morrill. From New York, Evarts and 
Conkling. From New England, George Frisby Hoar. From 
Ohio and the Middle West, McKinley, Sherman, Allison, and Mark 
Hanna. From the Rockies, Wolcott, beyond question the most 
eloquent of all the honoured dead. From the Far West at this 
moment I can only think of Jones. “ The West, there is no 
West,” said the author of that delightful book, The Virginian, 
to me recently. In a sense this is true. There is “no West.” 
The environment that created Jones of Nevada has gone with 
the Buffaloes and the Pawnees, never to return. Pulvis, Cineres, 
Nihil. 

MorETON FREWEN, 


Sk os 


POLITICS IN THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL 


It is to be feared that the London public takes little interest in 
London government. Yet the importance of keeping and securing 
control of the great municipal machine has never been denied or 
neglected by the great party leaders on either side. That Mr. 
Hayes Fisher, Lord Midleton and others who have played promi- 
nent parts at Westminster should have consented to work as f 
Aldermen at Spring Gardens is some evidence that the politics 
of the County Council is not entirely of the parish pump variety ; 
that on the very day that Mr. Balfour announced his resignation 
of the leadership of the Opposition he was to have been present 
at the dinner given by the Party in honour of Mr. Hayes Fisher 
is proof of the intimate connection between Unionism in Parlia- 
ment and Municipal Reform at the County Hall. This wise 
appreciation of the political importance of London Local Govern- 
ment has unhappily not yet reached the understanding of the 
London elector or of the “ man in the street.” 

The low polls at the triennial elections are an index of the 
public attention directed on the County Council and reports of 
meetings in various parts of London go to show that County 
Councillors of both parties devote their speeches as much to 
National Insurance and Land Taxation as to London Finance and 
London Education. They presumably supply the existing demand 
for the pure gold of politics, and have not yet created a demand 
for that baser metal of which local questions are composed. 

Some of this apathy is no doubt due to the prevailing idea 
that there is too much politics on the County Council, and that the 
dissension which is often the creation of the party system is only 
increased if public opinion is directed upon it. Those who have 
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heard petty matters of administrative routine discussed and 
debated at interminable length by Progressive obstructionists, 
to be finally decided by a division with the Party Whips, may be 
pardoned the belief that under the present régime many mole- 
hills are made into mountains, and many mountains, after much 
travail, bring forth mice. This is strictly true of the present 
time, but it has only been true since the memorable victory of 
1907 which saw the first triumph of Municipal Reform. In the 
days of the Progressive ascendency the opposition knew well how 
to confine their attacks to questions of principle and to leave 
administrative details to those responsible. The difficulties of 
local administration on the Party system can hardly be exagger- 
ated. Ministers directing national services reach their decision 
in the privacy of their offices, subject only to the power of 
Parliament to criticise their actions: they get their estimates as 
a matter of course after debates in which members hardly claim 
to control expenditure and are satisfied with the opportunity to 
vent a grievance or toaska boon. At Spring Gardens administra- 
tion is public; the opposition are present in the office, with 
access to every file; the arguments used in Committee are always 
available in the Council Chambers. As the Chairman must come 
to the Council at every stage for every penny that he needs, it is 
obvious that there is no limit to the possibilities of obstruction. 
The Progressive Socialists have been for the last five years making 
futile but frantic efforts to promote unnecessary and extravagant 
expenditure, in order to force an increase in the County Rate and 
ridicule the party of economy; where that is the object secretly 
in view, an adroit politician can produce a debate, and often 
five or six debates, on almost any formal proposal submitted to the 
Council, in order to propose an alternative course involving a 
heavier charge on the public purse. This abuse of the party 
system, cunningly devised to promote a definite Progressive 
policy, is responsible for much of the delay often ascribed to 
municipal Red Tape, which creates the bloated agenda paper and 
the all-night sitting. 

If party strife and Progressive obstruction have in some degree 
withdrawn public attention from the proceedings of the Council 
it is only because five years of wise and prudent government 
have removed many of the dangers to which Progressive misrule 
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had exposed the Metropolis. For the fear of municipal bankruptcy 
has been substituted the confidence of revived credit ; the County 
Rate, up to 1907 mounting always higher, has remained constant 
at 1s. 5d. in the pound, in spite of the rise in prices, reduced 
assessments, and the host of new duties imposed on the Council. 

In spite of new capital expenditure the net debt on rate 
services has been reduced from £40,432 ,555 in 1907 to £39,896,873 
on January 1, 1912. The capital commitments of the Council 
have been reduced from £9,269,788 in 1906. to a total of £4,864,381 
at the beginning of this year. That the credit of London has been 
well maintained is shown by the steadiness of 33 per cent. L.C.C. 
stock. In the four years ending March 31, 1912, this stock has 
declined one point from 101 to 100, while the corresponding stock 
of the Government of India has declined seven points from 101} to 
944. Yet these benefits of Municipal Reform must not be allowed 
to lull into a dull torpor the interest of Londoners which waxed so 
great in the days of their anxiety ; if the ratepayer, already over- 
burdened, is not to yield to further extortions, if his credit is not 
to be shattered by the weight of colossal capital commitments 
and wrecked by ambitious, though ill-starred, schemes of Municipal 
Trading, the enthusiasm of past campaigns must fire the future, 
and the triumph of six years ago must be repeated in 1913. 

Such a victory is more than probable. The party prospects 
could not be brighter. Under the able leadership first of Mr. 
Hayes Fisher, and, latterly, of Mr. Cyril Jackson, whose lifelong 
study of social reform has admirably fitted him for the post of the 
Municipal Premier of London, not only has much good work been 
done, but many dangerous shoals have been avoided. The 
progress of Municipal Reform has been hampered and impeded at 
every turn by a Government determined to use every situation for 
Party advantage. Their tactical scheme has been so amazingly 
simple that he who runs can read it. In active alliance with the 
Progressives and the Socialists on the Council, the Government 
have decided that, to injure the Party pledged to economy, it is 
only necessary to force an increase in expenditure and to allow 
the Exchequer contribution in aid of rates to dwindle into 
nothingness. 

They have made valiant efforts to add to the ratepayers’ 
burden. The exchequer contributions in aid of the rates amounted 
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during the first five years the Progressives were in power to 
£600,000. Last year it was nothing. This year it is nothing. 
Many, if not the majority of London’s financial grievances 
against the Government are shared by all the other Local Authori- 
tiesin the country. The need for the re-settlement of the relations 
between the Imperial Exchequer and the local exchequers, has 
been admitted at least since 1901. The Royal Commission on Local 
Taxation recommended largely increased Exchequer grants, and 
although the urgency of the question has increased from year to 
year, and culminated in the passing of the Budget of 1909, nothing 
has been done to redeem the repeated pledges of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Another enquiry has been instituted, this 
? time by a Departmental Committee, on which London has been 
' refused the representation which her representatives asked, and a 
| question hitherto outside the limits of party controversy has been 
; embittered by the successful efforts of the Socialists to raise the 
: issue of the Single Tax, and the desire of Mr. Lloyd George to divert 
t attention from the Insurance Act and Home Rule. But if nothing 
. has been done to remedy an admitted grievance, the Government 
] have not failed in their attempts to make the position still more 
, acute. Anxious to get credit for quickening the pace of Social 
Reform without incurring the unpopularity of paying for it, new 


" services, new developments, new duties of a national character 
’ have been imposed on local authorities, either by Parliament, 
g or by Administrative Order, without any commensurate grant 
" from the Exchequer. Thus necessitous children must be fed out 
" of the education rate, at a cost of £96,000 a year, without any 
e grant; medical inspection, also without a grant, is compulsory 
at and costs £21,000 a year; and for medical treatment, which 
or costs London over £24,000 a year, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
ly has included in this year’s estimates the ridiculous sum of £60,000 
he to be distributed in grants throughout the whole country. This 
nt service, it must be confessed, is called optional, though the term 
is implies a degree of inhumanity with which even Radicals might 
Ww hesitate to brand their political opponents. 

to The maximum number of children in the classes in Elementary 


Schools was very properly reduced to sixty by Art. 14 of the Code 
of 1909, but the hostility of Whitehall to Spring Gardens was 
clearly shown by the ruthlessness with which, in defiance of educa- 
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tional principles and in spite of the greatest administrative diffi- 
culties, this sudden change has been enforced. The provision of 
sites and schools is far more costly and difficult in London than 
elsewhere, and, as if because the problem was unique, the Govern- 
ment surrendered to the demands of their supporters on the 
Council and actually, in the summer recess of 1911, imposed a 
fine of £10,000 upon London. The supposed indecision of the 
Council, for which this monstrous injustice was declared to be a 
penalty, was the direct result, not of municipal inaction, but of 
departmental delay. The Council’s letters lay unanswered for 
months, its proposals were strangled by red tape, and the judge 
who delivered the sentence was the real author of the crime. The 
effect of this supreme act of party spite—proclaimed by the 
Progressives as a great political success—was at once visible in 
the schools; the injury to the children, perpetrated in the name 
of educational progress, became apparent to teachers and parents 
alike. School halls had to be surrendered to the use of classes 
to gratify the Radical desire for precipitate and immediate reform. 

The sincerity of the Municipal Reform desire for sound edu- 
cational progress is sufficiently attested by the proposal (initiated 
last year, and after much delay in Whitehall adopted in March 
of this year) for the gradual reduction of the size of the classes, 
during the next fifteen years, from the present figure of 60 to 40 
in boys’ and girls’ and 48 in infants’ departments. This scheme, 
which will cost about £5,000,000, will without doubt place London 
far in advance of all the rest of the country and will constitute 
the greatest educational reform since 1870. The capital expendi- 
ture, when completed in fifteen years, will entail an additional 
rate of about 44d. in the pound, apart from reductions due to 
extinction of debt, and at this great cost London will be secured 
from the danger of the tyranny and injustice recently experienced. 

The history of this controversy has more than one lesson for 
electors and ratepayers. In the first place the superiority of 
a gradual and steady improvement to a sudden, rash, and 
ill-considered “ Reform” is typical of the superiority of Unionist 
notions of Social Reform to Radical ideas of Social Revolutions. 
Revolutions do not work, and this case has proved no exception 
to the rule. Next the remarkable and growing power of Govern- 
ment Departments to control municipal expenditure is beginning 
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to command attention. If ministers and officials, without the 
sanction of Parliament, by mere administrative order, can force 
expenditure on this colossal scale, representative local government 
is at an end, and continental bureaucracy established. Lastly, 
there is the fact that towards this great local expenditure there 
is no Government grant. The Board of Education does not, need 
to go to the Treasury for a corresponding increase of the Education 
estimates, although the Government grant per child in average 
attendance at elementary schools has fallen 1d. since 1906 to 
£1 19s. 3d., yet the gross cost of education in these schools has 
risen, largely through the action of the Board, from £6 15s. 1d. 
to£79s.1ld. There is no relation between necessary expenditure 
and the amount of Government aid. 

Nor is it only in matters educational that the Radical Govern- 
ment, for party purposes, have endeavoured to create difficulties 
for Municipal Reform and to increase the weight of the ratepayers’ 
burdens. The Lambeth Bridge scheme is a remarkable instance 
of the same policy. The unusual course was taken to use the 
machinery of the Party Whip for the rejection on second reading 
of the Bill introduced by the Council for the rebuilding of Lambeth 
Bridge. On the ridiculous grounds that the proposed bridge would 
be visible from the terrace of the House of Commons, and that it 
was not compatible with the dignity of the precincts of the House, 
the President of the Local Government Board summoned his loyal 
henchmen from Scotland and Wales and Ireland to prevent the 
scheme receiving the dispassionate criticism of a Parliamentary 
Committee, when the gradients of the bridge and the width of 
the roadway could have been patiently and properly considered. 

The treatment of the ratepayers by Mr. Burns in this matter, 
is only paralleled by that of Mr. McKenna on the question of 
the Police Rate. The Metropolitan Police, unlike all provincial 
police, are controlled by the Home Office officials, who deserve 
all the praise which the efficiency of the force has evoked for so long, 
and for forty years four-ninths of the cost has been borne by the 
Exchequer, while the remainder has been met by a rate, in the 
Metropolitan Police District, of 5d. in the pound. In 1911-12, the 
last year for which figures are available, the ratepayers’ proportion 
of the actual expenditure was 57°3 per cent., and the Government 
reduced its contribution to 43°7 per cent. Meantime the cost 
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of the police force has increased; the conditions of their service 
have improved, and, largely through pressure of Unionist 
members, every constable is now entitled to one day’s rest in 
seven. More money still is therefore required, and of course the 
Government decide to raise the rates of London and to advise 
their friends to blame Municipal Reform. By the Metropolitan 
Police Rate Act, 1912, Mr McKenna has taken power to raise the 
rate from 5d. to 7d. in the pound, and this has been done in spite 
of the protest of many Radical members, who were subjected to 
much pressure from their constituencies, without the production 
of any figures to justify more than half the exaction, and without 
the contribution of a farthing by the Exchequer towards the sum 
required. 

It is in the face of these difficulties, deliberately imposed by 
an unholy alliance of Progressives and Radicals, that the adminis- 
tration of London local government has been carried on. It 
would be tedious to enumerate the long list of valuable reforms 
which even the last two years have seen. Steady progress has 
been maintained in all departments, in housing the working- 
classes, improving and widening the streets, in the development 
of tramways, in the great main drainage system and in the Fire 
Brigade. Countless educational reforms, besides the great scheme 
already mentioned, and countless improvements and experiments 
have been made. The largest slum clearance scheme ever under- 
taken in London has been not only formally adopted, but success- 
fully launched. The advantage of a weekly rest day has been 
secured to all the thousands of workers in the numerous services 
maintained by the Council; an adequate superannuation scheme 
has been introduced for 19,000 School Teachers; the pay of the 
Fire Brigade has been very properly increased. A gigantic scheme 
for the decasualisation of women’s labour has effected a marked 
improvement in the condition of 13,000 charwomen and school- 
cleaners; power has been obtained and a scheme formulated to 
assist workmen to buy leases of their own houses on easy terms, 
and, perhaps the hardest task of all, satisfactory arrangements 
have been made for the medical, dental, and nursing treatment of 
all of the 800,000 elementary school children who cannot obtain 
treatment for themselves. 

In'the face of such a record of administrative success it is not 
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surprising that those who for six years have been conducting a 
campaign of organised obstruction should now find impregnable 
the defences of Municipal Reform. Yet the battle must soon be 
joined, and Sir John Benn, the Progressive generalissimo, has 
already made more than one reconnaissance in force and has now 
settled the main lines of his strategic advance. In such difficult 
country he dare not face a frontal assault on Spring Gardens and 
meditates instead an insidious attack upon the whole of Municipal 
London. To take the County Council in the rear, he boldly 
attacks the Borough Councils, and openly declares for a great 
centralised and unified London. , The ancient and honourable 
traditions of the City are to be swept into oblivion, the excellent 
work of the late Lord Ritchie’s new corporations is to cease 
abruptly, and the County Council, controlling the whole vast 
horde of municipal officials, destroying the source and inspiration 
of local patriotism, is to reign in their stead. When the great 
municipal octopus can stretch its feelers into every dustbin, and 
force its inspectors into every nook and cranny of its great 
dominion, then and then only will Progressives find content. 
State officials, as Mr. Bonar Law has said, devour the land like 
locusts, but they have still left pabulum enough for the swarms 
which are to follow in the wake of triumphant municipal Socialism. 
Progressives affect to despise the voluntary services of 1589 men 
and women members of the Borough Councils anxious to devote 
their leisure to the service of their fellow citizens, but they will 
find that the people of London appreciate with gratitude these 
public-spirited services. There is a great and growing dislike of 
official interference, and a growing demand for the effective control 
of such expensive public servants. Does Sir John Benn believe 
that 120, or even 250 County Councillors at Spring Gardens, 
could keep touch between the people and their government 
as efficiently as can the 29 groups of Borough Councillors, each 
group working in its own district, each anxious for the machine 
to work smoothly in its own immediate area? Does he think 
that there is not enough red tape in local government now, 
or that there will be less under a centralised council ruling five 
million souls? The danger of this proposal has apparently pene- 
trated at last into Sir John Benn’s mind. His tardy announce- 
ment that the Progressive policy is not to abolish the Borough 
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Councils but to convert them into district committees to whom 
he will delegate local administration is not likely to deceive the 
ratepayers, but is some evidence that the unpopularity of unifica- 
tion is at last admitted. This volte face of course is only strategic. 
The County Council would still be absolute. The district com- 
mittees would suffer the fate of the School Managers, who are 
always grumbling that they have nothing to do and complaining 
of the omnipotence of the ubiquitous official who leaves them 
neither power nor responsibility. 

That the new Radical programme of centralisation is utterly 
out of touch with modern progress is amusingly illustrated by the 
example of Manchester. There there is growing a movement 
towards decentralisation. In a recent speeeh at Didsbury, 
Councillor Joseph Swarbrick advocated the division of the big 
cities, and declared that “ Populous areas need County Councils 
to control their general affairs as well as separately elected district 
councils to administer smaller areas to which strictly local work 
could be delegated. After showing that local self government 
by elected representatives is impossible even in a city one-seventh 
the size of London, Mr. Swarbrick demands local officials for local 
duties, acting under local committees who can exercise better 
control than heads of departments in an unwieldy area such as 
Manchester. It is not for scavenging the highways or disposing 
of refuse or sanitary inspection that suburban districts have 
consented to be incorporated in our big cities, it is rather to share 
in the great municipal services of housing, main drainage and fire 
protection, such as in London are conducted by the County 
Council, that these large municipalities have been created. So 
the provinces actually wish to inaugurate the system under which 
London has so well prospered, and which Progressive politicians 
for Party purposes are threatening with destruction ! 

To emphasise the economy involved in local administration, 
there is a curious illustration from the ancient history of Man- 
chester. 


In 1876 [says Mr. Swarbrick], when the city was so small that most of the 
work had to be performed within less than a mile and a half of the town hall, 
the Corporation commenced to centralise its local services for the first time in 
the history of the city. A comparison showing the financial results of the first 
nine years, when the population decreased 4 per cent., shows that in four 
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departments the percentages of increase in expenditure were 40 per cent. 

12 per cent., 206 per cent. and 65 per cent. That period under central control 
should have been sufficient to prove that those who in 1874 thought that 
centralisation would lead to economy were sadly mistaken. 


Yet all this in London is in the name of economy! It is 
enough to arouse a child’s suspicion to hear Progressives speak 
in praise of economy after working for years to produce extrava- 
gance, and common sense supports such suspicion. It is ludicrous 
to believe that unification in London will spell economy; it is 
useless to juggle with comparative statistics to support an obvious 
absurdity. In a recent press correspondence Sir John Benn has 
shown to his own satisfaction that Birmingham is governed more 
cheaply than London. That is as may be, and is irrelevant to the 
issue he has raised himself. The one outstanding certainty is 
that the Borough Councils have in four years reduced their 
expenditure by £208,758, and if they were abolished the County 
Council would be forced to increase it. No one can imagine that 
the Progressives want economy. What they want is power, and 
in these days when money is power, an appetite for power means a 
lust for spending money. 

The problem of London wraffic now occupies a great deal of 
public attention, and the Progressive traffic policy is a good 
illustration of this appetite for power. To aid the municipal 
tramways in their competition with the railway and the motor 
omnibus, the modern demagogue would build tramlines where 
the people do not want them. To do this, he must throw out of 
gear the machinery of Parliamentary Government and amend the 
Standing Orders of the House which are designed to secure the 
people’s wishes. Hence the campaign for the abolition of the 
so-called veto now exercised against tramways by the Borough 
Councils, and the typically Socialist demand of the Progressives 
to be litigant and judge in the same cause. Municipal Reform 
admits and proclaims the need for a judicial tribunal to decide 
in the interests of all London the conflicting claims of various 
kinds of street transport, and voices therefore the demand, 
first made by the Royal Commission on London traffic, for an 
impartial Traffic Board, but at the instigation of Sir John Benn 
his allies in the Government have refused the necessary legis- 
lation. 
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This strange idea of administrative justice is illustrated by 
another example of the recent suggestions of the Progressive 
leader. The police are the authority in London to issue hackney 
carriage licences, in the interests of public safety, to motor- 
omnibuses, as well as to cabs. Sir John would usurp that 
authority, in order, as he has darkly hinted, to refuse the licences, 
and make smooth the path of his beloved tramways. Such is 
Progressive Free Trade. Such is Liberal justice. And because 
Municipal Reformers reject this Machiavellian conspiracy, they 
are “killing the trams.” The ultimate policy is plain to see. 
Because the police now need further power to regulate the routes 
and speeds of motor vehicles the County Council must control 
the police and subjugate this efficient force, the envy of the world, 
to the rule of a political Watch Committee. Even a Radical Home 
Secretary may have something to say to this ! 

The farcical alliance of the Socialists and the Labour party 
with the Progressives must soon be ended. The Socialist lion 
has devoured the Progressive lamb. The process of absorption 
is complete. The Fabian policy of the peaceful penetration of 
local government is crowned with triumph. The party which 
would swallow up the Borough Councils and control the police has 
already elevated Mr. Harry Gosling, the organiser of the Dock 
Strike, to a seat on the dais as Deputy Chairman of the Council. 
They have lent their support to the demand for a universal mini- 
mum wage. Their friends are demanding free Municipal nurseries 
for children. They will soon be asking for free boots, free clothes, 
and free homes, for municipal coal and municipal milk and muni- 
cipal electricity. 

Between such a Party and such a policy and the efficient and 
economical administration of Municipal Reform the electors will 
decide in March. 


R. M. Sesac-MoNntTEFIORE. 
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PSALMANAZAR 


PsALMANAZAR as a man is a fascinating study, but his appeal is 
only to the student of human nature. His books are dead and 
never had more than a synthetic vitality. His famous account 
of Formosa is so dull that it ought to be more convincing, and is 
aptly described by the author, so often inept, as “‘ a long-winded 
and multifarious dissimulation.” Yet we find a man whom off- 
hand, one would call an impudent and dishonest impostor not 
merely respected by all who knew him, but regarded with some- 
thing very like affection, by that downright moralist Samuel 
Johnson. He certainly had no sympathy with the modern 
theory of compensating virtues. The lady with a temperament 
was what she was, and there was an end of it. Rousseau was a 
rascal in spite of his philosophy, or perhaps because of it. Virtue 
and vice must not be confounded. Yet Dr. Johnson tells Mrs. 
Thrale that Psalmanazar was the best man he ever knew: also 
“his piety, penitence and virtue exceeded almost what we read 
as wonderful in the lives of saints.” He ends a “ uniform life ” 
by an exemplary death. His patient endurance of his last illness 
compelled admiration and suggested the well-known remark— 
“Tt is so very difficult for a sick man not to be ascoundrel.” 
Dr. Johnson even goes so far as to assert, “‘ He would as soon 
have thought of contradicting a bishop” as Psalmanazar—a 
somewhat ambiguous statement. Personally I doubt if he would 
have shrunk from the task, and even seems to recall instances 
of episcopal correction. 

Such was Psalmanazar to a very shrewd judge of men. It 
is true he repented, and repented with sincerity, and the generous 
Johnson had rather a foible for penitents, and in particular religious 
penitents, but there must have been something more than peni- 
tence, something appealing in the man himself. In many ways 
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he wsa remarkable, in one unique. He is the only man as far as 
I know, except the man in the Iron Mask, whose real name has 
hitherto been unknown. I say hitherto, because I have a theory 
I will deal with later. His working name was a corruption of 
Shalmaneser, the celebrated King of Assyria, and was also the 
name of the great prophet, the Prince of Peace, of the Formosan 
Revelation. His birthplace was near Avignon, so he says. This 
has been disputed, merely upon that ground, but I think I have 
discovered the exact spot. His mother was a pious good woman, 
though of narrow circumstances. His father, of ancient but 
decayed family, and there was something in the decay which 
precluded his living nearer to his wife than five hundred miles, or 
contributing anything to her support. 

The credit of his education must be shared between the 
Jesuits, the Franciscans and the Dominicans, and among them 
he learned Latin thoroughly, which was of the greatest advantage 
to him later on. The Jesuits at that time were the missionaries 
of the East, and their tales of heroism and adventure in China and 
Japan undoubtedly fired his youthful imagination. 

His education completed at sixteen, he turned his attention 
to tuition, but appears to have spent more time in philandering 
with the mothers than teaching the sons. Then he finds his real 
vocation and becomes a wandering adventurer, and he early 
mastered the fact that for such a career a little dogmatic religion 
is an invaluable asset. His first pose was that of a young student 
in theology of Irish extraction, who left his country for the sake 
of religion. This however fell rather flat. He lived too soon, 
Ulster had not been invented for he discovered in his own 
words, “ that while passing for an Irishman did not expose him 
to the danger of being discovered, it came short of the merit and 
admiration I had expected from it.” So he used his recollection 
of the Jesuits’ talk of the Hast, and became a native of Japan 
recently converted. A short sojourn in Protestant countries 
showed him the better way, and though still a Japanese, he 
adhered to his native faith which he justified by reason. So he 
wanders through Europe. Even visits his father, whom he 
finds upright and religious but still decaying, except intellectually, 
for the parent advises his son to waste no time with him, but 
to travel as soon as needs be through the Low Countries, where 
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it appears there is much generosity shown to men of parts and 
genius. So Psalmanazar travels on, suitably dressed as a Pilgrim 
in a robe he had stolen from a village church. 

At Liege he falls in with a crimp for the Dutch army who turns 
out to be the proprietor of a café in Aix-les-Bains, with him he 
serves as a waiter, his pose relied on as an attraction for the 
visitors. Next he enlists with the Elector of Cologne, and, dis- 
missed for inefficiency, re-enlists with the Duke of Mecklenburg’s 
forces. All this time he never abandons his position as the 
unconverted Heathen. He maintained the position by being 
moral (which piqued the orthodox), not drinking, which he did 
not care about, and abstaining from bad language, which he 
found difficult, but a matter of practice. Then he further persisted 
in praying night and morning to the sun in an unknown tongue, 
and living on raw meat and roots. Thus he relieved the tedium 
of his military duties, until the regiment moved to Sluys. Now 
came his great chance. 

Major George Lauder was Governor of Sluys: being a Scotch- 
man, he had a natural taste for theological controversy. There 
was a Scotch regiment in the pay of the Duke of Mecklenburg, 
to which one William Innes was chaplain. A discussion was 
arranged by the Governor, in which William Innes and another 
Amalfi, the Minister of the Walloon church, were to examine into 
Psalmanazar’s pretensions and act as theological assessors. 
Amalfi seems to have been an easy victim. At any rate, Psalman- 
azar claims a victory at all points. William Innes, however, with 
the shrewdness of a Scotchman, detected his man at once, but 
was far too canny to expose him: with the business instinct of 
his race he saw there was money in it, and from that moment, 
Psalmanazar was a made man. Failure was hardly possible— 
the combination ideal. To the imagination of the Gascon was 
added the shrewdness of the Scot. The only question was how 
to do it. The place was obvious. England has always been, and 
will always be, the happy hunting-ground of the religious impostor. 
It is unthinkable that a time will ever come upon this shore 
when the Jesuits cease recanting and the nuns escape no more. 
To a lad of Psalmanazar’s temperament the temptation was 
irresistible. He was getting very tired of a military life 
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any fighting. Since his school days he had found serious work 
tedious, and Innes offered him the excitement and publicity he 
loved, and to one little more than a boy, in fact nineteen, the 
actual fun of it must have had a certain appeal. I do not believe 
he was ever a fraudulent impostor in the dishonest sense. It 
was a partnership, in which Psalmanazar found the imposture 
and William Innes the fraud. One detail had to be changed. 
Innes thought Japan a little dangerous. Missionaries and other 
pushing people had been there, and Formosa seemed a safer 
domicile, so a Formosan the accommodating convert became. 
Innes began by publicly baptizing him, rather in a hurry lest 
some rival should anticipate. George Lauder he was christened, 
after His Excellency the Governor. Then Innes wrote a full 
account of the remarkable conversion to Compton, the Bishop 
of London, who with the simple faith of his office accepted the 
story without question. The convert’s discharge from his 
regiment is arranged, and the confederacy start for town. In 
spite of a violent storm, during which the excellent Innes took 
the first seat in the only boat, and refused to move, they arrive 
safe and theologically sound, for during the voyage Psalmanazar 
had translated the Catechism into the language of Formosa, and 
presented on arrival a copy to the Bishop. Success was almost 
immediate. 

It appeared the convert had been abducted from Formosa 
by the treachery of the Jesuits and carried to Avignon. Refusing 
to become a Roman Catholic he was naturally threatened with 
the tortures of the Inquisition. After an escape almost pro- 
vidential, but assisted by five francs, he was fortunate enough to 
meet the convincing Innes, and sought under his guidance the 
protection of Protestant England. It was clear to all right-thinking 
people something must be done. Such a man could not be 
allowed to starve for conscience’ sake in a Christian country. 
There was only one thing to be done—the one thing that always 
is done in these cases. A subscription must be opened for his 
maintenance, and the money came in well. For this rdle 
Psalmanazar had many qualifications. A thorough mastery of 
Latin, which he wrote and spoke fluently, a smattering of five other 
languages, to say nothing of Formosan, and above all, an admirable 
platform manner, 
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Father Fontenay, a Jesuit missionary, who had been to 
Japan and Formosa, challenged him to a public discussion at 
the Royal Institution, but the address of Psalmanazar kept 
him the ear of the audience, and he met the sceptical Father 
fearlessly at dinner on two occasions later with Sir Hans Sloane, 
and afterwards with Lord Pembroke—who to the end remained 
his friend—and further confuted the Jesuit by eating his 
food raw. His success was not merely social. Scholars 
declared his Formosan language to be real, because “ it was so 
different from all they knew, both in respect to words and idioms.” 
In this they were not absolutely correct, for the fifteenth letter 
of the alphabet of twenty words was our old friend Dam! Nor 
was his readiness confined, as often happens, to the platform. 
When asked by Bishop Burnett, ““ How can you prove you came 
from Formosa?” the answer was, “ Well, if your Lordship 
(who had, it seems, what Disraeli called a Batavian grace) came to 
Formosa you would be in a very difficult position. You look 
as like a Dutchman as any that ever traded to Formosa.” 

Enough money was collected to send Psalmanazar to Oxford. 
The idea was that he should teach the Formosan language to a 
set of gentlemen who should subsequently convert the natives of 
that island to the tenets of the Church of England. At Oxford his 
success continued. No tea party was complete without him. 
Christ Church shuddered at his stories of human sacrifice. He 
had even eaten human flesh and still professed inability to see 
anything wrong in the diet, while admitting in every sense the 
error of taste. He pretended to work all night by burning candles 
till morning and not sleeping in his bed, and although he did not 
drink, affected to have the gout, as it gave him an added dignity 
with the Dons. William Innes all the time was in the offing, and be- 
tween them the next coup was engineered. Psalmanazar published 
a full account of his early life and experiences in Latin, Englished 
by a Mr. Oswald, and giving a full historical and geographical 
account of Formosa, an island subject to the Emperorof Japan, 
which it was not, with splendid pictures and an introduction 
describing his conversion. Most of it was pure invention, and 
it always shows more invention than imagination, but Innes 
coached him up with Candidius—a Dutch minister who really 
had been there—and Varennius’ account of Japan. 
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Here is shown the genius of the impostor. A duller man would 
have copied Candidius without acknowledgment; Psalmanazar 
refers to him only to correct and contradict, and gives chapter and 
verse for his statements. The book dealt exhaustively with the 
language, dress, religion and politics of the island. Nor was 
abuse of the Jesuits wanting. There was a certain method in 
this, because the Jesuits were the only people who could expose 
him. Father Fontenay was his enemy. In the face of the book 
his attacks were merely an attempt to discredit a man whose 
revelations he feared. Abuse of the Jesuits also appealed to 
Innes as a Scotsman in two ways. First they made the book sell, 
and secondly I am persuaded they soothed his Caledonian con- 
science as discrediting a faith he hated. The book was dedicated 
to the Bishop of London. The preface pointed out its object was 
to prevent the Bishop being deceived, and in the interests of 
Truth generally. 

The real story of his life was this. One Father de Bode, 
pretending to be a Japanese, but really a Jesuit in disguise, 
persuaded Psalmanazar to rob his father, and take ship with 
him to the West. Then follows an amplified version of the story 
set upon the town by Innes, and a slightly glorified version of his 
actual adventures. Next comes along account of his conversion 
to Christianity and then we get to business. 

Formosa was an independent isle until a Chinese potentate 
Moryandanoo, having “ ravished Japan by villainy, conquered 
Formosa by fraud.” Affecting ill-health he took to his bed, and 
sent over to the Formosan deities offerings which were to interest 
them on his behalf; but they were not really offerings, but soldiers 
concealed in litters after the precedent of the Trojan horse. 
Forty soldiers were placed in each litter drawn by elephants. At 
the windows, the heads of oxen and rams disarmed the suspicions of 
the confiding Formosan, who, in the absence of any kind of national 
service, fell an easy victim to the unscrupulous invader. Thus 
was the dynasty established. The religion was a revealed religion. 
Originally the heresy of Sun and Moon worship obtained. Then 
two philosophers arrived who implored the inhabitants of Formosa 
to abjure this heresy. The true faith was very simple. They had 
only to build a temple with an altar. On the altar the hearts 
of 20,000 male children under nine were to be burnt, and the real 
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god would appear. However the Formosans rejected the philo- 
sophers and were duly chastened by a parody of the plagues of 
Egypt. 

Then Psalmanazar, the Prince of Peace appeared, and all was 
well. The temple was built, equipped with a quick combustion 
furnace and a special grill. The children were burnt, and to 
every one’s gratification the god appeared in the form of an ox. 
The sun and moon became merely governors to rule the world, 
and were worshipped only on common days and without human 
sacrifice. All depended on the form of their god. A lion or a 
bear was bad ; an ox, calf, or lamb, good; a camel held out hopes, 
but the best of all was an elephant, which portended great prosperity. 
Polygamy was allowed, or the number of children would' have 
fallen short, even though the first-born were exempt from sacrifice. 
If virtuous, after death you became a star, if not, you wandered 
eternally in the air. The laws were severe, and the poor well 
looked after, in both of which matters Candidius was put right. 
The Viceroy lived in a palace three miles round, and the houses 
were covered with gold. Also Greek was taught at the Formosan 
University. Although the masses were dark, people of quality 
were very fair, as they lived under ground in the hot weather, 
and washed with distilled water. This was artfully inserted, 
as the author himself had a sanguine complexion. Medicine was 
simple. You drank a hot potion, ran two miles and went to bed 
and woke up well. The language was explained by translating 
the Lord’s Prayer, the creed, and the ten commandments. Being 
an island, shipping was not neglected, but took the form of 
floating villages, which were an extension of the Noah’s Ark type. 
The book ends as it began with an attack on the Jesuits. 

After the habit of their Society, they engineered a sort of 
Formosan St. Bartholomew, but were hoist with their own petard, 
and massacred in advance, and since that time no Christian has 
been allowed to enter their country by the Formosans, other- 
wise in religious matters tolerant to a fault. It is amazing to 
think that such stuff could have been seriously received. Still 
we have welcomed De Rougemont and believed in Dr. Cook, and 
in those days Formosa was a long way off and had not a tea shop 
in Piccadilly. However, received it was and with acclamation. 
The first edition was speedily exhausted. Translations into 
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French and German followed. If notoriety were the author’s 
aim, he certainly succeeded. In his own words: ‘“‘ The common 
cry and the public papers (even then identical) did it beyond 
my expectation. I was cried up as a prodigy, not only by the 
domestic but even by the foreign papers.” 

Psalmanazar attributed his success largely to the continuous 
attitude of the Pious Pagan. “ Who could imagine,” he says, 
“that a youth of so much sense and learning, so seemingly free 
from ambition and other vices, could be abandoned enough to be 
guilty of such an abominable imposition and fraud, for the sake 
of a little plain food and raiment, beyond which he neither makes 
the least effort or seems to have the least wish?” Then he was an 
admirable controversialist. He invented the theory so dear to 
politicians of ‘‘ What I have said, I have said.” With him it was 
a fixed principle. 

“There was one maxim I could never be prevailed upon to 
depart from, that whatever I had once affirmed in conversation 
to ever so few people and that ever so improbable or even absurd 
should never be amended or contradicted in the narrative.” He 
had mastered the great truth that the only way to deal with a 
correction is to repeat the error with emphasis, and this he did 
not fail to do in the second edition eagerly sought for. But now 
a great misfortune overtook him. 

It was generally felt that something must be done for William 
Innes. But for him Psalmanazar might still be living in anthro- 
pophagus error at Formosa, or a victim of the deplorable Roman 
superstition. Such zeal should not go unrewarded and it did 
not. Innes was appointed Chaplain General to the British 
forces at Portugal. It was an ill day for his ally. Psalmanazar 
was like Napoleon after quarrelling with Talleyrand. Nothing 
would go right. While Innes, to complete the parallel, always 
fell on his feet. Afterwards a preacher at St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, he survived a scandal about the offertory, and then 
stole and published as his own a book written by a fellow country- 
man entitled, ““ A modest enquiry into the origin of Moral Virtue ” 
—dedicated it to the Lord Chancellor, who was so impressed by 
its merits, that he gave him a valuable living in Essex, where 
Innes died universally respected. There can be no doubt Innes 
was Psalmanazar’s evil genius, nor apart from dishonesty a very 
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edifying companion. Psalmanazar says: “ He had an almost 
insurmountable propensity to wine and women, and when fraught 
with the former, fell immoderately foul of the latter, whether 
maid or married, not scrupling even to use violence.” From 
which he draws the not uncharitable inference, that Innes had no 
real regard to religion “ either natural or revealed.” Not that 
Psalmanazar was a prude during the half-score or dozen years 
admittedly spent in the most shameful idleness, vanity and ex- 
travagance, he confesses to some sort of gallantry with the fair sex, 
and hinting that hardly any man might have enjoyed a greater 
variety of romance, expresses almost an astonishment at his own 
moderation. 

With the departure of Innes Psalmanazar was more vulner- 
able. The translation into French of his book brought into the 
field his old antagonist Amalfi. Critics became more critical, and 
even his admirers began to wonder if the story was not too good 
to be altogether true. He became suspect, the patrons fell away. 
Even the papers made fun of him. The Spectator in 1711 an- 
nounced a performance of “ The Cruelty of Atreus,” in which 
Mr. Psalmanazar fresh from Formosa would perform the leading 
part, ‘eating his children to the stimulating music of cymbals.” 

With the true instinct of the born impostor Psalmanazar felt, 
the time had come for a disappearance. He retired from public 
view. Then a gentleman named Pattender invented a white 
paint. It was an excellent paint, and Psalmanazar was persuaded 
to father it as a Formosan discovery. Yet notwithstanding its 
virtues and, in his own words, “‘ their care and artifice to conceal 
its real faults (for some it had) ” the thing did not go. Here the 
want of Innes was felt. With his business instincts there would, one 
feels, have been a fortune in the venture, and we might have been 
decorating our houses with it to this day. 

He afterwards emerges as clerk to a Dragoon regiment, where 
he posed as Sir George, having been knighted by Queen Anne. 
After two years he again found himself at a loose end, and like the 
ruined heroine of the old-fashioned novel, took to fan painting. 
So late as 1716, a clergyman was still found to believe in his 
Jesuit revelations, and subscriptions brought him in some £30 for 
a few years. 

Then came the last and not least extraordinary phase. He 
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came across a theological work called Reformed Devotions, 
which impressed him. Nelson’s Method of Devotion brought 
him further light. Then a borrowed copy of Law’s Serious 
Call, which he omitted to return, completed his reformation. 
The skin of imposture was shed, and for nearly fifty years he led 
a life of hard work and exemplary conduct. A casual acquaint- 
ance with a printer led to his translating books for the press, 
and so he gets “‘ A comfortable Living.” Now he shuns notoriety 
as a penance for his misdeeds and publishes everything anony- 
mously. His capacity for work is astounding. A general 
history of printing is his. To “the Universal history” he is 
a considerable contributor. An essay on miracles excites atten- 
tion. Nextto “the blessing of God” he attributes his health and 
capacity for unceasing work till eighty-four, to taking twelve 
drops of Sydenham’s tincture of opium in a pint of small punch 
every night before going to bed. 

Such is his life in Ironmonger Row, pious industry supported 
by punch and relieved by the society of the Club which met in an 
Old Street public-house, where he talked with the metaphysical 
tailor and was not contradicted by Doctor Johnson. The un- 
clubable Hawkins says of Psalmanazar as an old man: “ Scarcely 
any person, even children, passed him without showing him the 
usual signs of respect.” Smollett in Humphrey Clinker describes 
him as “ having drudged half a century in the literary mill in 
all the simplicity and abstinence of an Asiatic: he subsisted on 
the charity of a few booksellers, just sufficient to keep him from 
the Parish.” 

Many years before his death, he commenced his Memoirs. 
According to his instructions they were not published till after 
his death. There he tells his story and makes its apology, but 
not the best or the real one—of that in the nature of things he 
would be unconscious. The real justification was geographical— 
his birthplace and its early associations. He was born near 
Avignon and a true son of the South. Can there be any doubt 
that Tarascon was the spot? As Alphonse Daudet says: ‘‘ There 
are no Baron Munchausens in the south of France. The 
Southerner does not deceive but is self-deceived. He does not 
always tell the bare truth but he believes he does. His false- 
hood is not false, it is a kind of mental mirage. The only exag- 
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gerator in the South is the sun that glorifies everything it touches,” 
and can we have any doubt that Psalmanazar himself was a direct 
ancestor of the immortal Tartarin. The evidence is conclusive. 
Do not we remember how Tartarin having been offered the 
management of a business at Shanghai, and refusing with the 
prudence which tempered his adventurous personality was so 
interested in the affair that at last he firmly believed he had been 
there, and was always accepted in the Club as an authority on the 
life and adventures of the glorious East. So strong is the influence 
of heredity ! 

Such at any rate is my excuse for Psalmanazar, and it is borne 
out by the fact that his conscience was only awakened after 
twenty years, under the grey skies of England, and I believe owe 
more to its climate even than to Mr. Law’s Serious Call. 


H. C. Brron. ‘ 


EXPERIENCES AT A GERMAN 
SANATORIUM 


OR “ZU HARTMANN’S” 


Prcey was convinced she needed a “ cure.” Perhaps it was the 
weather gave her this depressing conviction, but having given 
Bob leave of absence to fish in Norway, she sighed and resolved 
to be “ cured.” 

“ But why ? ” I asked, “ you are all right.” 

Peggy drew her hands down over her hips and thoughtfully 
contemplated herself in a long glass. 

“ You forget my ancestors,” she said. 

“* Forget them too—and forgive them, for I think they did 
very well by you.” 

‘IT have an inherited tendency to gout, and when one begins 
to consider the possibility of ‘ getting on,’ when, as Dante says, 
one enters the gate ‘ where all hope is abandoned ’——” 

“* My dear Peggy, that was the gate of the lowest Inferno! ” 
I interrupted. 

“* No—it was thirty-five! ‘ Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra 
vita!’” she turned and nodded at me. ‘“‘ You, too—you are 
getting nervy, and don’t sleep well—that is the beginning of all 
troubles, so——”’ 

**'No, really Pegey——” 

“So,” she continued remorselessly, “‘ we are going together 
to that place in Germany from which May Barfield returned a 
New Woman—it did simply wonders for her! ” 

“I don’t want wonders, this summer is bad enough without 
suggesting German sanatoriums! ” 

**'No, only one,” said Peggy, “and it is just this kind of 
utterly hopeless weather that leads one to fulfil the penance 
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evidently demanded of one. So, my dear, we will go to ‘ Hart- 
mann’s,’ that is the man’s name who invented the treatment we 
will undergo.” 

Finally Peggy had her way and we went. 

The old German town is enclosed by gently rising hills, pine- 
covered, and up the broad roadway climbs and clanks the electric 
tram, up and up, until “ Zu Hartmann’s” one has a complete 
view of the town, twined round about, and in and out by its 
attendant river. It is convenient, that old town, in many ways, 
perhaps the most legitimate to dwellers at “‘ Hartmann’s”’ being its 
opera and theatre. We were given rooms in one of the many 
villas that wait on the central establishment; we were thus 
numbered, and took our places as part of the immense sanatorial, 
hygienic, “back to Nature” machine, that was to make New 
Women of us. As we arrived late in the evening, the last meal, 
which is from 6.30 to 7.30, was over, and a “ reception lady,” 
who had given us our numbers, consigned us to the care of a 
small page-boy, and promised supper should be sent to our rooms. 

I shall not easily forget Peggy’s face as she bent over that tray. 

“* Don’t you long for something nice and warm and comfort- 
ing? ” she asked. 

‘*T do,” I answered with a shiver. September was beginning, 
and proving itself no better than August, which—well every one 
knows what this summer has been, there is no need for words, 
it is beyond them. 

‘* Well,” continued Peggy, “ there is some sour milk, some 
variegated slices of cold sausage and tongue, some tiny squares 
of black bread and some icy-looking green grapes! ” 

“Say your grace and fall to! You insisted on dragging me 
here to live the ‘Simple Life’ or ‘ back to Nature,’ or anything 
else suggestive of general discomfort, and I am appalling hungry! ” 

After this repast we sought our beds, made with hygienic 
sheets, against which I have nothing to say—the chill was off. 

Next morning we were initiated. We answered, as best we 
could, a long paper of questions dealing with our entire life and 
also that of all our near relations. We tried to be truthful, but 
Peggy confessed she “ went for” her ancestors. Then a very 
firm, but benevolent doctor, he who had made of May Barfield a 
New Woman, took us in hand, and separately we entered his 
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sanctum. Peggy took first turn, and left me studying the names 
of some dozen doctors on the doors of their rooms, which opened 
on to the waiting corridor. She came out rather flushed holding 
a little blue book, and took my seat without a word, as I entered 
the open door. 

When I reappeared, also holding my little blue book, and 
fully conscious of every kilo there set down as belonging to me, 
Peggy jumped up— 

“* Well, what table are you put at? ” she asked eagerly. 

“ The—the—” It would not out. 

““ The Corpulent? ” Peggy seized my arm. 

** Yes, he says it will do me good to ‘ ab nehm’ (off take).” 

“Oh,” sighed Peggy with relief, “ then I don’t mind going 
there, too. Nothing would have induced me to go alone to such 
an insultingly named Tisch (table) as that of the ‘ Korpulenten.’ ” 

“But you came for that,” I argued, disguising my relief. 
** Ah, I suppose he sent me there to keep you company.” 

Peggy and I nearly quarrelled as to which one of us the other 
was indebted for this promotion. For really, in matters of weight 
and size it was promotion, as we realised when we took our places 
in the particular dining-hall so designated. 

There were many dining-halls, reading- and writing-rooms 
scattered about a garden of rain-drenched roses, dahlias, and 
geraniums, all being in a clearing of the surrounding pine forest ; 
and there, too, we found the “ Damenbad”’ and “‘ Herren-bad,” 
the “ air baths ” enclosures, and somewhere in amongst the trees 
were the “ Wald-liege-Halle” (Forest-lying-Halls), places of 
great tranquillity, where, wrapped like mummies in brown blankets 
and stretched on long chairs, the worn-out patient rested from 
the more energetic phases of the “‘ Kur.” A prudent “‘ Madchen” 
tucked one up, and should any snorers venture to disturb the 
peace, a kind but firm hand recalled him (it was generally a 
“him ”’) to better manners. 

Armed with our blue books which contained our programmes, 
we entered the “‘ Damenbad,” here the ‘‘ Bath Mistress ” handed 
us over to one of the sturdy Teutonic damsels, who, clad in striped 
blouses and broad knickers, with mackintosh aprons and bare 
feet, bustled around, and like so many babies the “‘ gracious ladies” 
had to submit to every species of tubbing. 
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Peggy looked round the big room and consulted her book— 
then asked, “‘ What is your form of torture? I suppose I go into 
one of those! ” 

Down the centre of the room were ranged “‘ Kasten ” (boxes) 
as like those seen in pictures of Chinese tortures as any I have 
ever met. There were long wooden boxes, and high wooden boxes, 
and low crouching kinds of boxes, and out of each one appeared 
a head, some red, some patient looking, some with eyes closed, 
while others turned distractedly and a plaintive voice tried to 
attract the attention of the bustling maidens. 

One would come, take a look at the thermometer in the lid 
of the box asking “ Does the gracious lady sweat? ”’ and unless 
the answer were satisfactory, and the face bore out the statement, 
she turned a screw—more heat—or she plumped a cooling bandage 
on a heated brow, and said calmly, “‘ Ten minutes more, gracious 
lady.” 

Clad in a variety of gowns and wrappers, a multitude of 
“gracious ladies,” of all sizes and ages, scurried round, calling 
their respective “ Linas” and “ Berthas”’ and “ Lottas” or 
“ Annas,’ and then they were either shut up in a “ Switz Kasten,” 
or behind yellow mackintosh curtains, popped into big baths, 
electric, pine, and many another variety, and from sundry splash- 
ings and little cries of ‘‘ Ohs,” and “‘ Achs,”’ one realised that the 
hose was being applied—cold! 

When I emerged from the hands of my “ Anna” I looked 
around for Peggy, and out of a reclining “‘ Kasten”’ I saw her 
hot little face appearing, while her curly brown locks hung limply 
over a wet bandage. 

“* Like it? ” I asked. 

““T am being baked alive! ” gasped Peggy ; “it is all electric 
light inside, and that unsympathetic girl has just turned on hot 
steam, and I am to ‘ do’ for five more scalding minutes.” 

“It is back to tropical Nature that you have gone, then! 
I have come from an Icelandic douche, after having been scrubbed 
like a floor. I suppose it is all to the New Woman’s benefit.” 

We dressed in cubicles, and went out to take our ‘‘ second 
breakfast,”’ which consisted of a hard little pear and half a dozen 
nuts. The first meal had been limited, and taken between the 
early hours of seven and eight. A small cup of coffee—not made 
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from coffee berries, neither tea nor cofiee nor any wine could be 
found on the premises—two inches of black bread, a baby rusk, 
and fruit, so between ten and eleven o’clock another breakfast 
(so-called) came as almost a necessity. I never thought so 
many pears and apples would fall to my lot in life, but some 
people had eggs and milk and big slices of bread and butter! 
Again, I never thought to envy any one a real slice of bread and 
butter ! 

The Management is generous with its “Cure”; you can 
have something done to you almost every hour of the day if it 
is written in your little book, but you must rest or eat or walk 
between the treatments, and it is only in the afternoon that the 
messy “ Fango” (mud) cure is given, when, reclining on beds, 
the victims are partially plastered with this black substance, 
applied hot, and are rolled up tightly to stew for half an hour or an 
hour. Very comforting is this process to those whose ancestors 
have handed on the “‘ bitter taste ’’ of the fine old port they loved. 

Some six to seven hundred fellow sufferers were collected at 
** Hartmann’s,” but the Germans and Russians, of whom they 
mostly consisted, men and women, regard this form of summer 
outing much as we do our spring cleaning. 

It is a very good thing to be done up and put in order once a 
year, and then any little over-indulgence is rectified, and with 
a clean slate you can cheerfully start anew. 

There were several other ‘ Tisch’s” besides that of the 
* Korpulenten”’ ; the “ Normal” being the largest, and from all 
accounts those who sat around it got good value for their money! 
Then there was the “‘ Vegetarien Tisch,” and that of the“‘ Magen” 
for those suffering from what our American cousins call “‘ Stomach 
trouble”; also the “Sugar Table,” for those who might take 
none ; and our own select hall, where, sequestered from the vision 
of more ample fare, our portions were carefully allotted us. 

We sat down to our first “‘ Mittags-essen ”’ rather shamefacedly, 
but on looking round recovered our spirits, for the guests here 
upheld the title of our table ; we were badly below the average. 

A liberal portion of meat was placed before each one and a 
small dish of vegetables, any and every sort with the exception 
of potatoes. The table was plentifully supplied with large bowls 
of lettuce, deliciously fresh and green, the only dressing being 
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lemon juice. Of this even the most “‘ Korpulent” might partake 
“nach belieben”’; it supplied the only liquid allowed, and one 
looked in vain for such accessories as salt, pepper or mustard ; 
also bread was nowhere to be seen. A small portion of “‘ compote” 
finished the repast. That was the one square meal; for supper 
the piéce de résistance was a small dish of vegetables, very 
well cooked, and we learnt that boiling does away with 60 per 
cent. of the good, therefore steaming is the only way! This all 
too limited a portion was supplemented by two microscopic slices 
of black bread, a tiny saucer of cream-like cheese, a cold apple 
or pear, and a glass of sour milk. 

We learnt to resemble that ‘“‘ child of modest mind,” who 
neither sought nor asked for ‘‘ more than it did find.” Peggy 
began by quarrelling with her portion; if one could not have 
more, at least one might show an independent spirit by eating 
less! But a few days brought her into line, and we all ate what 
was put before us. 

A pathetic little incident proved the touch that made all at 
our “ Tisch” feel very much akin. “ Kurgiiste ” came and went, 
having completed their three to six weeks’ reformation, and two 
elegant Viennese, their figures brought into a suitable condition 
to meet their autumn toilettes, departed, and their places, just 
opposite us, were taken by an elderly couple. She, of that 
good-natured type which seems bound to overflow in fat, and 
he, thick-set, and suffering doubtless from her too bountiful 
housekeeping. 

They arrived in time for the ‘‘ Abendmahl,”’ and sat down 
opposite the tiny squares of black bread, the glass of cold milk, 
and some green and hard-looking grapes. 

They looked dubiously at this frugal fare, and one could almost 
share with them the vision that rose of the comfortable cheering 
meal which was their “‘ daily bread.” A good “‘ Suppe,”’ excellent 
“ Braten,” succulent “‘ Kraut,” all washed down with sparkling 
“Bier.” And to this they had come! Why, oh why? She 
turned from that cold comfort and looked at him, and he at her, 
then back to the sour milk and cold grapes, and both of them shook 
with laughter. She placed her fat hand on his fat hand, and all 
down her, from triple chin to vanishing waist-line, the laughter 
rippled. They laughed and laughed until the tears ran down, 
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and we, in one sympathetic burst of merriment, shook with 
them. 

** Oh,” cried Peggy, impulsively stretching her hands across 
the narrow table. “It is not as bad as it looks; you do get 
something else! ” and the serving maiden, one broad grin, shouted, 
“Sie bekommen noch ’was! ” 

But when the “‘ noch ’was” was presented to them in the form 
of a small dish of French beans, they bubbled over again. It 
did seem inadequate. 

They soon fell into line, and I think I was sorry to see the 
blouse begin to fall in over her ample bosom, while his hands 
certainly developed knuckles. They grew, as did we all, to take 
the greatest interest in the process of “‘ abnehm ”’-ing (off taking), 
not only of themselves but of all their neighbours. One can have 
no idea unless one sits at a “‘ Korpulenten Tisch ” how absorbingly 
interesting the subject is. 

“You by the Herrn Doctor to-day have been? Nun, how 
much then has the ‘ gracious lady’ off taken? Two kilos? and 
in two weeks only! but that is colossal! No!” And then all 
round might be heard “ Two kilos! and in but two weeks! ” 

Or, again, a portly “‘ Herr ” would own up that owing doubtless 
to sundry visits to the theatre and supper, “‘ Ach ja! a little 
supper! ’’ he had lost but half a pound this last week, and now 
the Herr Doctor gave him two “ Obst Tage” a week. “Ja 
wohl !—off take that must I! ” 

“Obst Tage ” (fruit days), when only fruit was to be eaten, 
these began to be the cry. Peggy, who would at all cost reach 
her correct weight, some six pounds less than the present turn 
of the scale, insisted that her doctor should write her a weekly 
“Obst Tag” in the little blue book: without such permission 
one sought to starve in vain. 

But when, armed with his authority, the serving maid presented 
her with a bowl of fruit only, apples, pears, grapes, and bananas, 
the old gentleman opposite, who took an interest in us, exclaimed 
indignantly, “‘ No! Why that—you wish then more to off take? 
But why, you are not thick! what weigh you? ” 

We were all truthful, and indeed Peggy and I were secretly 
proud—another good result of sitting at a “‘ Korpulenten Tisch ”— 
for we should have found lighter weights at other tables, though 
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many very corpulent ones were placed at the “‘ Normal,” supposed 
to be mentally unable to stand the strain of our stricter fare. 

Peggy owned to her sixty-nine kilos, which, considering her 
height, was not much in excess of her allowance. 

“* Sixty-nine! ” cried our old friend, growing red in his energy— 
“but sixty-nine kilos only! And you will off-take! My wife 
here ninety-two has! By what doctor are youthen? Ach! the 
Herr Doctor Streng; but he there, he will that all even so long 
and thin as himself to be shall! No, take you not off, else become 
you no good health.” 

He was quite perturbed—there was no sense in it, sheer 
vanity, and it ought not to be permitted. 

“TI twenty-five kilos off-take should,” murmured his wife 
gently, “‘ but I do it not—no surely I do it not.” 

She also did it not; but she surrendered, with some pride, 
to diet, “‘ Switz Kasten,” and massage, some nine to ten pounds— 
though what was that among so much? And then, like the 
majority, she would doubtless go away, to return next year and 
repeat the process. 


One of the most novel and special requirements of the 
“ Kur” was the “air bath” to be taken by the “ Korpulents” 
as early as possible, but I found nine o’clock quite sufficiently 
drastic. 

For this performance one needed but little—that little was 
a butter-muslin garment of a simplicity! just a chemise. 

Attired in this airy fashion one would take a hasty run through 
the pine wood, enclosed very strictly for “ Damen” only (the 
“ Herren”? had their own quarters, “ mixed bathing’ was not 
allowed), and indeed as one breasted the air, cold, damp, windy 
and chill, it took away one’s breath even as do the salt waves, 
and much energy is required to satisfy one that cold is not 
being caught. Summer, autumn, winter, the “Luft Bad” is 
one of the most important features of the Cure. 

But for my first appearance the sun shone; it was one of our 
two fine days, and Peggy was otherwise engaged, so after halfan 
hour’s hard drillwith a ‘‘ Fraulein” and some thirty other similarly 
clad ladies of various ages and sizes, I found myself strolling 
among the pine trees, feeling in the warm sunshine more like a 
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poetic wood nymph than usually falls to the lot of mere mortals. 
Try it! in a unique muslin garment and sandals. 

Basking on a seat in the sun—it would have been of marble 
had Alma Tadema been allowed the arranging of the scene, but 
it was really only a wooden bench !—there reclined in quite appro- 
priate fashion a figure in pink. Over one ample shoulder slipped 
a narrow ribbon that did duty for a sleeve, and sandals, strapped 
on crosswise, adorned the feet. Not little feet, nor like pink shells, 
and the golden crown of hair was of that tint that never grew on 
mortal head. I amsorry to spoil a charming picture, but my Venus 
was not seventeen—she was nearer the reverse of those figures, 
ungrateful though it is of me to say so, considering all things. 

She smiled at me—ah! time is cruel, once doubtless she had 
been pretty, now one only longed in common humanity to wrap 
around her a plenteous shawl and to tie a cap under the cheek 
that hung so loosely—poor ancient Venus! 

I leant against a pine trunk and remarked in answer to her 
smile, that the sun was a treat. 

** Ach! sen youare Kenglish. J am so many goot friends with 
ze EKenglish ladies—and in London I have been. I lov’ so much 
ze shops and I let make me many dresses zu Redfern. Ze Kenglish 
ladies are sochic: but I am of Vienna, of course——”’ the shoulder 
was raised out of the escaping ribbon. 

I paid the necessary compliment to Vienna and its clothes. 

** And you kom here for your healse? but why sen? You 
look so fresh, so young ; you might have only twenty-sree years! ” 

And I could not rise! No, my tongue refused the awaited 
“retort courteous.” I only laughed, laughed like a silly, and 
stammered something about the delusive effect of a blue muslin 
chemise. 

The ancient Venus was plainly disappointed in me. She 
asked rather coldly at what table I sat, and I told her the horrid- 
sounding truth. 

Then she rose—the lines of a pink silk chemise were no disguise 
to the amount she ought to “ off-take.”’ 

“‘T by the ‘ Normal’ am,” she said with dignity, “ there we 
become very good eating. There sit 1 always, I come all years 
tomakethecure. The soup is excellent—you of the ‘ Korpulenten 
Tisch ’ become no soup.” 
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“* None,” I said, “‘ with us ‘ Korpulenten ’ it is very strict.” 

“* Ach so! ” and nodding as though to say it was very necessary 
for some people, she waddled away. 

When next I met her, a hat of huge dimensions and literally 
toppling over with the new carrot-coloured plumes, adorned the 
golden crown of hair, and the lightest, tightest pale mauve garment 
swathed her form. She bowed very coldly—I was evidently 
more ‘“‘ chic” in my blue chemise. Peggy sniffed when I told 
her the story, and said I had better keep to it. But Peggy, too, 
had had her adventure, and perhaps that had ruffled her. She 
had been to her“ masseuse,” and the dressing accommodation 
being limited had found herself behind a curtain with another 
lady, also attiring herself. Peggy said she had a shock. The 
kind of shock one experiences on receiving a letter of “ faire 
part’ from a French friend announcing a death in the family. 
The depths of woe depicted on its black border were equalled 
by this lady’s garments ; they mourned past all remedy. 

Peggy described everything as black, even the lace on her 
black undermost garment, and she sat in speechless contemplation 
—was it grief? or to save the washing ? 

The lady put on a shoe and began to talk. 

** For me it is terrible that I cannot walk, but I cannot. When 
my ‘ Mann’ wishes that I with him go, I cannot—I have so 
small feet.”’ 

‘ Really!” said Peggy. 

“Ach ja!” The English ladies have big feet—colossal! 
So long are the feet of the Englishwoman.” She measured two 
feet of air. 

Peggy hardly knew if this were a personal insult, or national, 
but she accepted it calmly. 

“* We walk a great deal, and play many games. For that one 
must have the sensible shoe. Also perhaps it makes the foot 
larger.” 

‘‘ N’ja—they are large the feet of the Englishwoman—and 
flat are they, but quite flat—flat and long—so long! ” again the 
air was measured and then flattened. 

Peggy began to feel a rising sensation, and then Peggy’s eyes 
“ blue-sparkled.” 

‘* Let me see your foot with which you cannot walk?” then 
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she laughed. “ But see, your heel is in the middle of your foot, 
so high and pointed! Of course youcannot walk when your poor 
‘Mann’ asks you to go. Whata pity! Only because you wear 
so silly and unhealthy a shoe to make your foot look half its 
size. Socanany one get a small foot, but at what a price? No— 
to walk, to play games, to be healthy, that is much better. You 
try it, you have a good-sized foot! ” 

The lady buckled a tight black belt, took up long black gloves, 
and leaning on a tall black parasol, much like the Chinese lady 
of the past, she tippled away, saying to Peggy as she went: 

“Play games! Yes, that can the ‘Fraus’ of England—I 
have too small feet! ” 


We made our “ Kur” with religious regularity, did Peggy 
and I, and it kept us both busy and tired; but on others their 
duties sat more lightly, and getting through as much as possible 
in the morning, they devoted the afternoon and evening to 
excursions and theatres, and motors hooted up and down outside 
the many villas. One form of outlet, however, lay at our very 
doors. An astute German, with a profound knowledge of human 
nature, Teutonic and other, had opened a roomy café opposite 
the very portals of the Sanatorium, and chance led us to discover 
in what manner many of our neighbours “‘ made the cure.” 

** But kom, you two ladies,” urged a friendly little Frau who 
sought every opportunity to improve her English, “ kom for 
jus’ one time to the café, by him goes it very gut! You become 
ze tea, here you have him nie.” 

**My doctor said he was poison!” I answered with the 
obedience learnt in my German school days. 

*“ Ach! was/ Meeses, you bring sen your lady friend.” 

So we accompanied Frau Schmarmgut, and there we found 
most of our friends. 

A dear little German girl of eighteen was there, who with 
pride had told me her age and shown me her new possession, a 
wedding ring! She and her “ Mann” were enjoying a luscious 
chocolate cream cake, “‘ something good to taste must one have! ” 

Tall glasses of “ Bier’ were before many ; others made away 
with sandwiches, “ Beooutiful is here the harm’s butter-brod— 
try it only, gracious lady,” whispered our friendly Frau, 
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We had perforce to order something, “One tea with two 
cups,” did not sound excessive, and was as faint a bow as one 
could well make in this “‘ House of Rimmon.” How good was 
that tea! and how we all laughed and talked and treated our 
“ Kur” as a jest—just like naughty school-boys in a “ tuck- 
shop” out of bounds! And we smoked! ladies and all, which, 
of course, with any alcohol, came under the many “ darf nichts ” 
of our House of Bondage. But here rebellion was in the air, and 
when some one opened a window there was a general outcry, 
“What a draught—shut it! shut it!” 

The proprietor, who waited on the guests in his shirt-sleeves, 
mocked us and laughed, “‘ And you come all from Hartmann’s! ” 

Peggy and I retired early and did not repeat the experiment. 
We had no need to come to Germany to learn the value of “ sauer- 
stoff’’ (oxygen), so much preached by the doctors “ Zu Hart- 
mann’s”’; but it has not yet become a German habit. 

We made good resolutions all our homeward way; “a fine 
bit of paving,” as Peggy remarked, and she summed up in most 
unselfish fashion, ‘If ever Bob develops a waistcoat, off he 
goes to Hartmann’s!” 


M. Lanpon. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WasHineTon, December 7, 1912. 


Or all countries in the world one would least expect that the 
United States lived in the eighteenth century and its dead hand 
regulates the affairs of the nation to-day. Americans who spend 
their holidays abroad are always fond of telling of “ quaint ”’ 
English customs, of forms and observances, of traditions honoured 
because age makes them romantic, but they forget that no matter 
how quaint these customs and how obsolete certain forms they do 
not interfere with progress. It is only in the United States that 
the eighteenth century still lives and a nation’s business at its 
fountain head is conducted according to eighteenth-century 
methods. 

When the Constitution was adopted—in the eighteenth 
century—there was neither telegraph nor wireless nor telephone ; 
steam was undreamed of, the automobile was not even a fancy, 
the aeroplane no imagination conceived. It was a day when 
locomotion moved on legs, human, horse or mule ; when the man- 
propelled canoe or the sluggish sail boat on river and lake was the 
only means of conveyance. The country covered a vast area, 
it took days for news to circulate, often weeks, sometimes months. 
Wisdom required that a long time should elapse between the 
election and the end of the term of the President, for it would take 
many weeks before the result would be known and official notifica- 
tion be sent to Congress. So the election was held in November 
and the President’s term did not expire until the fourth of the 
following March, and four months were none too long for the 
votes to be certified and the new President, slowly travelling by 
horse, to reach the capital. 

What was suitable in the day of the stage coach is ridiculous 
in the era of steam and electricity, but so deep-rooted is Con- 
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servatism in America, so wedded are Americans to their idols of 
traditions, that the methods of the eighteenth century are still 
those of the twentieth. Mr. Wilson was elected President of 
these United States a month ago, which was at the same time a 
notification on the part of the people of the United States that Mr. 
Taft’s services as President were no longer desired. Roughly 
speaking about half the members of the House of Representatives 
and a great many members of the Senate were at the same time 
notified that their places would be filled by other men, yet Mr. 
Taft still remains the Chief Executive and the men who were 
voted out of office still remain in authority. Now the curious 
thing about this cumbersome system and the clinging to antiquated 
methods is that every sensible person recognises its absurdity. 
“ It is one of the queer features of our political life,” remarks the 
New York Times, “ in what we like to call a democracy, that it 
takes ordinarily more than a year for a change of parties in 
Congress to have any practical effect ;” and the Times simply 
voices what a great many other newspapers of equal standing and 
many intelligent persons know and say. Although Mr. Wilson 
was elected in November and will assume office in March, under 
ordinary circumstances Congress would not meet until December, 
that is thirteen months after the election, although the defeated 
members of Congress would cease to be members after March 4, 
but their successors would simply be members-elect, as a man 
does not become a member until Congress meets and he takes 
the oath administered to him by the Speaker. Mr. Wilson 
deeming that an extraordinary occasion exists Congress will be 
convened in special Session next April, so that in five months after 
the election the party whose policies were sustained at the polls 
will be able to begin the work of putting them into effect. One 
would expect more speed from Americans, but speed and the 
eighteenth century are incompatible. 

Meanwhile Mr. Taft remains President with a moribund 
Congress on his hands, one half of which is politically opposed to 
him. There is a nominal majority in the Senate but an adverse 
majority in the House, and under the circumstances it is hopeless 
to expect that any legislation of importance can be transacted. 
The Democrats being as absolutely in control of the House here as 
Mr. Asquith is in London, they can pass any legislation they may 
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agree on, but the American “ House of Lords” is very different 
from the devitalised British Upper Chamber. Save for one 
restriction, the Senate has equal power with the House. The 
Senate may not originate any Bill raising revenue, the taxing- 
power being the sole privilege of the House, but even that restric- 
tion is more academic than real, for a taxing Bill passed by the 
House can be “ amended ”’ by the Senate, and under the form of 
amendment the Senate can strike everything out of the House 
Bill except the title and write in a new Bill-of its own. It is 
the same with Supply Bills. There is no constitutional pro- 
hibition against the Senate originating Money Bills, but by 
usage they originate in the House and are sent to the Senate for 
concurrence, where they are invariably amended. When the 
House, Senate and President are of the same political party and 
working in harmony these differences are easily reconciled, but 
when the House is of one party and the Senate of another agree- 
ment is not so easy. At the present time the Democrats hold the 
whip hand over the Senate, for if that body should pass Bills to 
which the House objects, all that the House need do is to let the 
Bills fail to become law and then at the special Session pass the 
Bills of which they approve. Under ordinary circumstances it 
is necessary that the Supply Bills be passed before March 4, 
as the fiscal year ends on June 30, and failure to make pro- 
vision for the Government’s needs between that date and 
December, when Congress must meet under the Constitutional 
provision, would bring the operations of the Government to a 
stop. After March 4 the Democrats will have an over- 
whelming majority in the House, a slender majority in the Senate 
and the Presidency. They will therefore be in complete control 
of the Government, the first time, it may be added, in twenty 
years. Party changes have been less frequent in America in the 
last quarter of a century than in England. 


With the exception of voting about two hundred million pounds 
to keep the Government wheels turning for the twelve months 
beginning next July Congress is not likely to do anything of great 
moment, although there will doubtless be a great deal of political 
discussion. It is the last chance a great many men will have to 
be heard, and they will want to avail themselves of the oppor- 
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tunity. The men who will be members of the next Congress, the 
Democrats especially, like athletes training for a great race, will 
want to keep themselves in condition, and will be vocal. But 
this will be talk merely, a thing that is very dear to Congress, but 
it will lead to nothing. 

It is more interesting to forecast the work of Congress after 
Mr. Wilson becomes President. The principal work of the new 
Session will be the passage of a Tariff Bill that must reduce the 
existing rates of duty if the Democrats are not false to their 
pledges made before the election, and there is little danger of that. 
They are in a mood to cut into the tariff, what a great many 
people fear is that they will cut so deep and with so little skill 
that instead of mending they will destroy. From the standpoint 
of the extreme Protectionist any reduction they make will be 
destructive, but there is a general impression that the Democrats 
will act with moderation and wisdom and will not smash the 
rates simply for the mere pleasure of smashing. If they do, of 
course, it may be another twenty, or even twice twenty, years 
before they come back into power. Despite the wail of the 
demagogues and the efforts of agitators the country is in a wonder- 
fully prosperous condition and the only scarcity is labour. In 
many parts of the country the demand for labour is greater than 
the supply, and naturally under these circumstances wages are 
very high and employers are willing to concede advances rather 
than to risk having to close down because of the inability to supply 
the places of the strikers. 

Prices still continue to be high, but they are higher psychologi- 
cally than they are actually. I mean by this that much of the 
complaint about high prices is a state of mind and the result of 
suggestion rather than fact. For some years now “ the high cost 
of living” has been dinned into the ears of the people. Public 
men, university professors, sociologists, economists, whose names 
mean something and those whose names mean nothing, faddists, 
extremists, theorists, notoriety-seekers, clergymen, doctors, 
lawyers, socialists, capitalists, everybody in short who could 
obtain a hearing has preached or written or been interviewed on 
the high cost of living. Beginning as a matter of serious discussion 
it has been seized upon by the humorists and paragraphists of 
the Press, snapped up by the comedians of the stage (as the one 
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joke that required no explanation), commercialised. ‘“ The 
remedy for the cost of high living ” greets you in flaming letters 
from the advertising pages, and you read that if you trade at 
Skinem and Cuttem’s you can save fifty per cent. Or you are 
told to stop eating meat and to use Quackem’s predigested, 
super-heated, double-distilled extract of concentrated peanut 
shells in olive oil, one teaspoonful (eaten hot or cold and flavoured 
to taste ; endorsed by the medical profession as especially valuable 
to old men, young mothers, athletes, babies, school children, 
policemen, grand opera singers and professional men) is the 
equivalent of a pound of beef-steak, a bushel of potatoes, a quart 
of beans and a mince pie, without any of their injurious effects. 
And if this isn’t convincing you may compare the cost of a bottle 
of Quackem’s with the price of a pound of beef-steak and potatoes 
and beans and mince pie due to the nefarious operations of the 
beef trust and the potato trust and the bean trust and the high 
tariff on mince pies. 

I do not invent, although I may plead guilty to slight exaggera- 
tion. The public has been told that it is not necessary to eat meat 
or vegetables, or drink milk because Professer Boozleum, the great 
authority on nutrition, has discovered after laborious investiga- 
tion that three prunes, an orange and a piece of bread two inches 
square seven days old is all that a labouring man needs to support 
life ; whereupon an enterprising purveyor of the public wants, puts 
up a prune extract that is ten times more life-sustaining than the 
fruit out of which it is supposed to be made and retires with a 
fortune. Itisthissort of thing that has created the psychological 
high price. You cannot tell a whole people the same thing day 
after day, week after week, month after month for a series of years 
without it making some impression, and as every student of 
anatomy knows there is no organ so sensitive to impression as the 
pocket nerve. It cannot be denied that prices are high, but it is 
equally true that wages are high. Recently I saw a table giving 
the wholesale prices of commodities as compared with the in- 
crease of wages of railway conductors (guards) during the last five 
years, and the ascending curve of wages closely followed that of 
prices. I think the same relation exists in practically all other 
classes of employment. The salaried man, of course, is worse 
off than the working man because salaries increase much more 
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slowly than wages, but the general level of salaries is higher than 
it was. 


But whether high prices are psychological or actual is not of 
much consequence so far as the public demand is concerned. 
The public having insisted that the tariff must be reduced to 
bring down the cost of living, the Democrats must either satisfy 
that demand or admit they came into office under false pretences. 
The Republicans say the Democrats will be unable to make their 
promises good, for two reasons. One is that the tariff has nothing 
to do with prices and the duty is not added to the cost of the 
consumer, but as that involves the whole theory of protection I 
need not go into it and merely mention it as one of the reasons why 
the Republicans predict the Democrats will go to smash. The 
other, and perhaps more important, is that the working man 
cannot profit at both ends, high prices make high wages, and if 
prices are reduced wages will fall. What the working man wants 
(and not alone the working man but everybody else) are the high 
wages and salaries of to-day and the comparatively low com- 
modity prices of ten or tweny years ago. The working man may 
grumble at high prices, but he will revolt at low wages. 

Democrats say prices can be safely reduced without any danger 
to wages or any disturbance to business. That is the problem. 
If the Democrats can do this, if they can give a man more meat 
and more eggs for his dollar than he gets to-day, and still put as 
many dollars in his pay envelope at the end of a week as he is 
receiving to-day, then the Democrats have nothing to fear from 
Republicans or Bull-Moosers or Socialists or Sufiragettes or 
parties or reformers yet unborn. They have solved the great 
problem of life. They have done more than make two blades 
grow where none grew before. They have accomplished what in 
our childhood we were told was impossible, the great miracle of 
all miracles. They have made it possible not only to eat the cake 
but to have it, and that every nursery knows is beyond the power 
of the greatest magicians. But can they? 

My own opinion is that the Democrats will disappoint their 
friends and confound their enemies. The American will probably 
continue to pay as much for meat and butter and eggs and boots 
and hats and motor-cars and diamonds, after the passage of the 
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new tariff law as he does to-day, and the wages of the working 
man will probably not be affected. This opinion is founded on 
the impression I get of Mr. Wilson and the wisdom and moderation 
shown by Mr. Underwood, the Chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee (the Tariff Committee of the House) and his associates 
in the last Session. It is very difficult for a layman to say what 
the effect of tariff reduction is on any specific industry, especially 
as the men most concerned, and who are supposed to have precise 
knowledge, do not agree, but from all that can be gathered, 
balancing conflicting statements and striking a just average, if 
the Democratic Tariff Bills passed at the last Session had become 
laws (the refusal of the President to sign them prevented their 
going on the statute books) no real injury would have been done 
to the great indutries of the country, and it would not have been 
necessary for manufacturers to reduce wages to enable them to 
hold the domestic market as against foreign competition. I 
repeat, I cannot say this with authority, because the wisdom of 
a law is its application, but this belief is further sustained by 
the confidence shown by manufacturers. They do not fear 
disaster, neither has business come to a standstill because of the 
uncertainties of tariff legislation. Usually this fear calls a halt. 
Manufacturers curtail their output and merchants buy in small 
quantities until they know whether the goods on the shelves will 
be cheapened by tariff reductions, but this year there is no 
slackening in trade. Commercial reports from all over the country 
tell of factories running full time and merchants buying freely ; 
the public has money to spend and is spending it generously. 


While the tariff will be the most important subject to receive 
the attention of Congress there will be others of scarcely less 
importance and having equally far-reaching consequences. At 
the present time the United States is the only great country that 
has no national income-tax. Nearly all the States levy a tax on 
incomes and impose death duties, but these are solely for the 
benefit of the States and no part of them is paid into the 
national treasury ; but a federal income-tax the Supreme Court 
has held to be unconstitutional, and to meet this objection an 
amendment was proposed to the Constitution giving Congress 
power to levy a tax on incomes, the proceeds to be paid into the 
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national treasury. The Constitution can be amended by three- 
quarters of all the States voting in the affirmative, and as all but 
two of the necessary thirty-six votes have already been secured, 
and those two will be added before the winter is over, when 
Congress meets next April an income-tax law will be passed. 
This will greatly increase the federal revenue and meet any deficit 
that may be caused by the reduction of the tariff, or it can be 
used for a special purpose, say the increase of the Navy. An 
income-tax, it is computed, ought to yield at least £20,000,000 a 
year, or the price of ten battleships. 

It is also promised that the fiscal system of the United States 
will be modernised, and it cannot be done too soon. The present 
system also savours of the eighteenth century, it is another of the 
traditions that Americans have clung to because they are too 
conservative to make changes even although it has long been 
evident that change was imperative. When money on the New 
York Stock Exchange lends at 20 per cent. although there have 
been no failures and no one questions the solvency of any great 
bank, it is evident that something is wrong, but money panics 
are the rule in the United States simply because the currency 
system is so unscientific and so crude that it is useless just at the 
time when it ought to be most useful. The Democrats promise a 
scientific and modern currency law and if they give that to the 
country, the business men not alone of America but of the whole 
world will be ready to pass them a vote of thanks, for when the 
American money market is disturbed the money markets of 
Europe usually have to pay for American folly. 


American politics are always mystifying. It was expected 
that the great interest in the election, with three candidates in 
the field and the bitterness between the partisans of President 
Taft and Mr. Roosevelt, would result in a larger vote being cast ‘ 
than ever before, and the increase of population in the last four 
years should, on a normal basis, have added at least 10 per cent. 
to the vote; but the vote this year was approximately half a 
million less than it was in 1908, and this in spite of the fact that 
some 400,000 votes were added by the enfranchisement of women 
in Washington and California, who for the first time cast their 
ballots for a Presidential candidate. The Democratic Party lost 
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approximately 200,000 votes on the unofficial returns as compared 
with the vote of four years ago, and the Republican and Pro- 
gressive vote combined was 300,000 less than the Republican vote 
in 1908, but the Socialists increased their vote by some 400,000 
which would account for four-fifths of the missing vote, and is food 
for serious reflection. Mr. Roosevelt frequently asserted that his 
candidacy was necessary to check the spread of Socialism, as the 
Socialists would vote for him rather than for their own candidate. 
The increase of the Socialist vote does not bear out this assertion, 
and it has been estimated that at least 50,000 women in California 
voted for Mr. Debs, the Socialist candidate for President. Socialism 
is making tremendous strides in the United States, and it is one 
of the forces to be reckoned with in the future. In seven states 
Mr. Debs polled a larger vote than Mr. Taft, in nine states the 
combined Taft and Debs vote was larger than the Roosevelt vote. 
Another equally curious thing is that the temperance vote (the 
Prohibitionists put a candidate in the field) fell off nearly a 
hundred thousand, and yet it is common knowledge that the 
temperance cause is gaining in this country. The mystery of 
a vote below expectations may be explained perhaps at some 
future time, for the present one newspaper suggests that the 
smaller use of money is the reason why there is less interest taken 
in politics. In a word, the only way to get men to the polls is 
to pay them to go there. 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who has a genius for getting his name 
in the newspapers, has recently obtained more than his customary 
share of publicity by offering to create an endowment to pension 
former Presidents of the United States. Instead of thanking 
Mr. Carnegie for his generosity, the newspapers with one accord 
have fallen upon him and told him that he is an impertinent and 
intolerable meddler, and that any former President who would 
accept his charity would disgrace himself and the country and 
cast reproach upon the high office he once filled. The nation, 
most of the newspapers say with lordly indignation, can afford 
to pay its own;pensions and does not have to delegate that duty 
to a private citizen; members of Congress are either sarcastic 
or denunciatory. This is all very fine, but it does not pay pensions. 
Of course the nation does not have to seek assistance to pay its 
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pensions or other obligations, but that is not the question. The 
question is will Congress vote pensions, and without the slightest 
hesitation the question can be answered in the negative because, 
as one newspaper remarks, “we want no endowed national 
figure-head, set apart like princes of the blood ;” yet the country 
insists that a man who has been President must do nothing to 
lower his dignity. As few of the Presidents have been rich men 
and it is impossible for them to save much or anything from their 
salaries they must support themselves by their own efforts after 
they leave the White House, but they must not capitalise their 
prominence. They may, with propriety, take certain cases at the 
bar or edit a newspaper, they must not become company directors 
or do anything that is “ unethical” according to the fine code of 
newspaper ethics. Thus Mr. Cleveland, who was a poor man and 
had a family to bring up and educate, was condemned because he 
accepted a retainer from a life insurance company, and yet it is 
known there has been more than one former President who has 
been hard pressed financially when he left the White House. The 
newspapers have raised such a din about Mr. Carnegie’s offer of 
pensions that it is not likely any self-respecting ex-President can 
now accept it, and Congress is even less likely to pension them, so 
former Chief Magistrates will have to get along in the best way 
they can. 


“‘ T say to you that if we refuse to arbitrate it, we shall be in the 
position of the merchant who is known to all the world to be false 
to his promises.” This is what Senator Root said to the members 
of the New York Chamber of Commerce a few days ago in re- 
ferring to the Panama Canal tolls and the declaration of many 
members of Congress that they would not consent to the question 
being referred to arbitration. Mr. Root, always sound and 
logical, a man of high purpose and distinguished as a former 
Secretary of State no less than a present Senator, has from the 
first maintained that the United States cannot without loss of 
self-respect refuse to accept arbitration, but he is in the minority, 
and Congress—or rather the Senate, for it rests with that bodyalone 
to say whether an arbitration treaty shall be ratified—shows no 
disposition to refer the question to the decision of an impartial inter- 
national tribunal. The leisurely way in which the British Foreign 
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Office is proceeding would indicate that it does not regard the matter 
as urgent. Although the Panama Act was passed nearly four 
months ago, and some weeks before the Bill was signed by the 
President it was known that British vessels would be discriminated 
against, no formal representation has yet been made by the British 
Government to the State Department, so that it is now quite 
impossible for any agreement to be reached (even if the Washington 
Government should interpose no obstacles to arbitration) before 
the end of Mr. Taft’s term. If it takes the British Government 
four months (probably it will be a good deal longer) to make up 
its case, the American Government will probably require equal 
time in rebuttal, and that, of course, is only the beginning of the 
negotiations. At the present rate of dawdling the end is a long 
way off. 


A. Maurice Low. 


THE BLACK MAN’S LAND 
THE OLD AND THE NEW LAND POLICY 


THERE are two alternative land policies in West Africa: the 
Northern Nigerian, and what may be generally described as the 
Gold Coast Land Policy. It is now proposed to introduce the 
Northern Nigerian system throughout all the West African 
Colonies in substitution for the latter. 

In British West Africa there are twenty million natives 
inhabiting about half a million square miles. The exports are 
about ten million sterling; which represent the produce of the 
land, mineral, agricultural and natural. 

British West Africa comprises five Colonies: Gambia, Sierra 
Leone, Gold Coast, Southern Nigeria and Northern Nigeria. 
Northern Nigeria came under the Crown by transfer from the Niger 
Company in 1900. The other four Colonies have been British for 
a long time; the Gambia and Gold Coast for two hundred years ; 
Lagos, the capital of Southern Nigeria, became British in 1861. 
But the period of the Commercial and Political Rise of the four 
Colonies really dates from Mr. Chamberlain’s assumption of the 
Colonial Office. He was a good friend to West Africa : men and 
money were freely, wisely and successfully employed in what this 
statesman described as the Development of Unimproved Estates. 
The Gold Coast system was introduced in 1900 on Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s instructions and it has, in the main, worked well and given 
satisfaction to Europeans and natives and there is no demand 
for its reversal. 

The four older Colonies have each separate legislatures and 
different laws. But the Land Laws are similar. Putting aside 
the Gambia, Sierra Leone and Southern Nigeria, let us examine 
the Land System and Legislation of the Gold Coast, which may 
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be taken as in every way representative. ‘The Gold Coast is not 
only the oldest of the British Colonies in West Africa, but it is 
therein that during the last two or three decades European enter- 
prise in mining and other concessions first began and has been 
most widely developed. On the Gold Coast Colony moreover 
we have the benefit of the Belfield report published July 1912.* 

Twenty years ago there was no legislative control of alienation 
in West Africa: an African might sell, lease or buy as freely 
as in England, either to an African or European. Previously 
the European only wanted an acre or two for his factory with its 
compound and wharf. He was there for trade only. 

In the “ eighties” there arose a European demand for “ Con- 
cessions”’ covering large areas for purposes which may be 
differentiated into five classes, as (a) mineral, (b) timber—.e. 
mahogany cutting, (c) agricultural, planting rubber or cocoa, 
(d) grazing and (e) sylvan or gathering natural produce, palm oil, 
kernels, natural rubber. 

European adventurers or experts, never acquainted with the 
language, arrived at the Gold Coast and applied through inter- 
preters to the native chiefs for a mineral or timber concession. 
Frequently from ignorance of boundaries or ignorance of European 
mensuration, two or more European concessionaries received from 
the same chief, or from two or more chiefs, overlapping concessions. 
Sometimes, no doubt, but rarely there was fraud; it must be 
remembered the land was not surveyed. The interminable 
litigation which resulted called for legislation. 

The first legislative solutions proposed in 1894 and 1897 were 
similar to the Northern Nigerian system viz., that land should 
be vested in or administered by the Government. To this the 
natives vigorously objected as being confiscation of their land. 
They sent a deputation to Mr. Chamberlain who admitted their 
objections were well founded and withdrew the proposed legis- 
lation. In lieu thereof the Concession Ordinance 1900, still in 
force, was passed on his instructions. Mr. Chamberlain was 
“‘ Master in his own house” and could control Governors and 
permanent officials. Under the Concessions Ordinance the pro- 
spective European concessionary has to approach the chief and 
make his bargain with him, which teaches both that the latter 
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is the owner of the land. Next the matter goes before the Con- 
cessions Court, to inquire whether proper persons are parties, 
whether they understand, whether terms are! reasonable,’ and 
customary rights of people protected. Then there isa survey and, 
if no opposition, certificate of validity is issued, whereby the 
Concessionary gets a title in rem good against all the world. 
The payment, which consists of a sum down, usually about 
£250, an occupation rent about £30 and after mining commences 
a full rent about £300, is made to the Government who pays 
over the whole to the chief; he keeps a third for himself, a third 
for the “‘Stool”’ and a third he gives to theelders. Agricultural] 
concessions are subject to the sanction of the Executive but 
under similar conditions the natives being the grantors and 
payees; the Governor’s sanction being endorsed on _ the 
deed. 

In January 1912 Mr. H. C. Belfield, C.M.G., an experienced 
official, was sent out as Special Commissioner to inquire into the 
twelve years’ working of this system. He stayed over two 
months, took the evidence of forty-four witnesses, a judge, 
officials, mining managers, the European lawyer representing most 
of the mining companies, five native lawyers and several native 
chiefs, and also educated natives. His report was published 
about July 12. Mr. Belfield finds as facts : 

1. That while the Crown extends its protective authority to 
all places and persons in the Colony, there is vested in it no right 
of ownership in any lands save the forts on the coast with the 
adjacent area and land specially acquired, and any endeavour to 
extend those rights otherwise than by the legal process of ac- 
quisition would amount to a breach of faith with the people. 

2. That all the land belongs to the people. The land is divided 
among tribes with boundaries which, though approximate, are 
known. ‘The tenure of this land is communal with the exception 
of individual land usually near the coast towns. The land not 
required for tribal use is vested in the chiefs and elders and the 
proceeds applied as above explained; misconduct and mis- 
appropriation being punished by removal from office. Mr. 
Belfield in his recommendations approves of the principle of the 
chief and elders being the grantors and payees of concessions to 
Europeans subject to official intervention. 
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But such intervention must be conducted in a manner which will leave the 
people assured that their inherent right of disposition of their lands remains in 
their own hands, and that only such interference is contemplated as will supple- 
ment their knowledge of essential detail and obviate the risk of their unknow- 
ingly making bad bargains, while leaving to themselves the right of election as 
to whether the land applied for shall be disposed of or withheld, Onnoaccount 
must the fact be lost sight of that the land is the property of the people, that a 
oncession is a contract between the landowners and the applicant to which the 
Government is no party ; that intervention must therefore be limited to super- 
vision and guidance only, to the end that improvident alienation may be pre- 
vented and only such terms sanctioned as will ensure adequate protection of the 
rights and requirements of present and future generations. 


Such a land system appears to combine the minimum of 
interference by the State with the maximum of protection for the 
subject. One quarter of the premium and rent, he recommends 
to be retained by the Government to be expended locally on 
works of permanent public utility. He recommends the abolition 
of the Concessions Court and that each kind of concession should 
be passed by the Executive. This might be theoretically better, 
but the native has a great liking for being heard in Court and 
will always prefer the decision of a Law Court exalted above the 
arena of the administrative conflict to the decision of the most 
fair and honest official. He testifies to the bond fides both in 
representative constitution of membership and financial status of 
the Gold Coast Aborigines Protection Society consisting of chiefs 
and educated native traders and lawyers. This is the Society 
which has criticised in the past Government Bills and is opposing 
the present proposals. 

The legislation above described only controls alienation 
wherein Europeans are the grantees of concessions, but the 
legislation is carefully worded so as to prevent a European 
syndicate acting through a native as a catspaw to evade the 
law. The legislation of the other Colonies varies somewhat ; 
Sierra Leone has a Concessions Court with an alternative sanction 
by the Executive. In the Protectorate of Southern Nigeria 
alienation by natives to Europeans requires Executive sanction, 
while in the Colony of Southern Nigeria there is complete freedom 
of alienation. 

Native land tenure and dealing between native and native 18 
left to Native Common Law and there is no legislation thereon im 
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any of the four colonies. The Gold Coast natives are on the whole 
content that the Government should control alienation of land 
to Europeans though they prefer the sanction being vested in a 
Court rather than in the Executive. Several of the natives who 
gave evidence before Mr. Belfield were content with some, if not 
all, of his recommendations. State intervention over concessions 
is not unreasonable. The African is full of common sense in 
business and bargains, but concessions are novel to him and 
require complicated clauses. Moreover though the chiefs and 
elders are personally interested, yet they are called up to act on a 
representative capacity like the tenant for life of a settled estate. 
In Northern Nigeria the law is entirely different. The surface 
owner has no benefit from the mine. In 1902 Sir F. Lugard 
declared to the Sultan of Sokoto: “‘ The Government will have 
the right to all minerals but the people may dig for iron and work 
it subject to the approval of the High Commissioner and may take 
salt and other minerals subject to any excise imposed by law.” * 
Legislation followed on these lines so that in Northern Nigeria the 
surface owner derives neither dead rent nor royalty from the 
European-owned mine. One does not see on what basis of right 
this vesting of all mines in the Government can be justified, It 
is not the law of England, whereby mines belong to the surface 
owner except mines of gold and silver which belong to the Crown. 
Probably the reason why this Crown prerogative was allowed 
to subsist after the abolition of 1660 of the feudal tenures, is 
that gold and silver mines in England are as unimportant as the 
prerogative rights to whales and sturgeon. The tin mines of 
Northern Nigeria according to evidence before the Commission 
of 1908 were worked by the natives previous to the coming of 
the European Companies who sometimes, at all events, expelled 
the native worker. Generally in all European concessions— 
mines or other—the native of Northern Nigeria has neither 
voice as to the grant nor benefit from the workings; the appli- 
cation is to Government who receive the rent; any natives 
actually on the land are, however, entitled to compensation. 
Apart from European concessions, the Land Proclamation of 
1910, has regulated native land tenure throughout Northern 
Nigeria. It has been enacted that all land occupied or unoccupied 
* Blue Book, N. Nigeria, Report 1904 (Cd. 1768), pp. 58 and 153, 
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(except the Niger Company’s land) is to be “ native land ” under 
the control and disposition of the Governor and no title to occu- 
pation or use is to be valid without the consent of the Governor, 
The Governor is enabled to give a certificate of right of occupancy 
ata rental to be revised every seven years. Suchright of occupancy 
devolves upon death according to native custom. But the 
occupier has no right of alienation inter vivos, either by sale, 
mortgage or transfer of possession, without the previous consent 
of the Governor and any such attempted alienation is null and 
causes a forfeiture of the right of occupancy. As regards in- 
voluntary alienation by execution or bankruptcy the Proclamation 
is silent. This legislation applies not only to farms, but to houses 
in urban sites. This legislation was the result of the Report of 
the Committee of 1908.* But it is open to criticise the consti- 
tution and proceedings of the Committee. The report involves the 
absolute denial of the natives’ property in the land he occupies 
and it is the report of a committee who were in a hurry—their 
instructions were to hurry, they took evidence on six days and 
finished in two months. All the members of the Committee were 
officials or ex-officials with the exception of Mr. J. Wedgwood, 
M.P. The character and good intentions of these gentlemen is 
unimpeachable and unimpeached. But when the issue to be 
tried is as to the ownership of land between the Government and 
the natives, can it be satisfactory to the latter that the majority 
of the tribunal should be employees or ex-employees of the former, 
especially when their verdict is in favour of the former and the 
latter has no opportunity of being heard either in person or by 
counsel ? 

With one exception, Mr. J. Holt, all the witnesses were officials 
or ex-officials. Besides J. Holt and Company the only other 
European traders in Northern Nigeria were the Niger Company. 
They declined to give evidence on the ground that the subject 
being of great magnitude it was impossible to consider it in the 
few days given. The Committee began its sittings on June 1, 
1908 ; the Niger Company were only invited to give evidence on 
July 10 and the Committee closed its evidence on July 17, and 
reported July 29, 1908. 

Another important omission was that no native was admitted 
* 1910 (Cd, 5102, 3). 
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to give evidence. Noevidence was admitted to show how the Gold 
Coast Concessions Ordinance had worked though witnesses thereon 
were available in England as well as in Africa. No missionary 
gave evidence—and a missionary may be a most important 
witness ; for like a trader he knows the native and his ways and 
customs from an unofficial standpoint and he is independent of 
the Government ina way no official, and few trading agents, can be. 
Roman Catholic missionaries’ evidence would have been valuable 
as in three cases they were vendors of land to the Niger Company * 
and they might have been asked from whom and how they 
acquired the land. 

The Committee reported that the native has no “ property ” 
in the land he occupies. But I think I have shown that their 
decision must be accepted with some reserve. Even taking the 
evidence given, there is room for a different conclusion, viz., 
that the cccupying cultivator had by custom undisturbed 
possession subject to some fine on alienation. Nor co I think it 
lies in the mouth of the British Government to deny the natives 
rights of property and alienation. The Niger Company from 
1880 to 1900 bought from the natives various rights over land, 
freehold, leasehold, and easements, and in 1900 part of these rights 
they sold to the Government and part retained. If the natives 
had no right to alienate to the Niger Company, then the British 
Government have no title to these lands. 

Further as the British Government bought in 1900 from the 
Niger Company land and rights over land which the Niger Com- 
pany had originally acquired from natives, why should land now 
occupied by natives be taken and vested in the British Govern- 
ment by mere act of law. The assertion of “ control” by the 
Government under the Proclamation of 1910 is not only technical, 
as they are enabled to take actual possession of any land if 
required, without payment for the land, but only for crops and 
improvements. 

Lastly let us turn to the present situation. Mr. Belfield’s 
report was published on or about July 12, 1912, but this official 
gentleman returned to England on May 14, 1912, and naturally 
he must have at once called at the Colonial Office; presumabiy 
he informed them of the general purport of his report, but 


* Land and Native Right Proclamation. lst Schedule Nos, 33, 34, 35, 
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to the Colonial Office only must it have been known. On June 6, 
1912, there appeared in the Times * 7 a letter signed by Mr. E. D. 
Morel, Noel Buxton, J. Ramsay MacDonald, Philip Morrell, 
Albert Spicer and Josiah C. Wedgwood urging that the Northern 
Nigerian Land system should be applied throughout West African 
Colonies and that an experienced committee should be appointed 
as was done in the case of Northern Nigeria. On the same 
June 6, 1912 a deputation including E. D. Morel, Mr. Wedgwood, 
P. Morrell, Mr. N. Buxton and Mr, King waited on Mr. L. Harcourt 
at the Colonial Office to urge that the Northern Nigeria system 
should_be applied to the other West African Colonies. In the 
Times of June 26, 1912, there is an announcement that the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies has appointed a committee “ to 
consider the laws relating to the transfer of land in the West 
African Colonies and Protectorates (other than Northern Nigeria) 
and to report whether any, and if so what, amendments of the law 
is required.” The personnel of the Commission are Sir Kenelm 
EK. Digby, G.C.B., K.C., Chairman; Sir F. M. Hodgson, 
K.C.M.G., Sir W. Taylor, K.C.M.G., Mr. J. C. Wedgwood, 
Mr. E. D. Morel with Mr. C. Strachey, Mr. W. D. Ellis and 
Mr. R. E. Stubbs at the Colonial Office. Out of these eight 
gentlemen three—Sir K. E. Digby, Mr. J. C. Wedgwood and Mr. 
C. Strachey, were members of the Northern Nigeria Committee 
of 1908. Mr. E. D. Morel and Mr. J. C. Wedgwood have avowed 
in the letter of June 6, 1912, their desire to introduce throughout 
West Africa the Northern Nigerian system and took part in the 
deputation. The remaining four members of the Committee are 
officials or ex-officials. 

The inference seems obvious that the Colonial Office, who 
alone knew the purport of the Belfield Report published July 12, 
1912, were not only the Agent Provocateur of the letter and depu- 
tation of June 6, 1912, but also by the appointment on June 26 
of the Committee above named were determined to effect the 
throwing over of the Belfield Report and the introduction through- 
out West Africa of the Northern Nigerian system. Some, if not 
the majority, of the Committee had already prejudged the 
question submitted to them and announced their preference for 
the Northern Nigerian system. 


* Times, June 6, p. 5, t Ibid. p. 7. 
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The arguments in favour of the Northern Nigerian system and 
its introduction elsewhere may be gathered from the report 
and evidence given before the Committee of 1908, Mr. E. D. Morel’s 
articles in his paper, the African Mail, and the letter of June 6, 
1912. They are twofold, 7.e. that by nationalising the land, the 
introduction of freehold individual tenure which has already shown 
a tendency to creep in is prevented and the alleged communal 
system preserved and secondly the chiefs are stopped from im- 
providently alienating the tribal lands. 

The first argument refers to native tenure and dealings 
between natives. It is a most difficult matter for European 
officials to understand, codify and administer native law and 
unless there is an imperative necessity, they had much better 
leave it alone. Why should not individual ownership come in 
Northern Nigeria, as it has come in elsewhere? Politically, a 
peasant proprietorship owing security of tenure to the British 
Government seems a valuable asset. Economically, to forbid by 
law the individual African ever becoming the owner of the land 
he occupies, removes the strongest inducement to thrift, good 
farming and development of the country. There are arguments 
in favour of land nationalisation and in particular of the 
nationalisation of mines, which it is not my task here to discuss. 
But in Europe, as a matter of practical politics, such nationalisa- 
tion could only be carried out by compensation or recognition of 
existing vested rights unless as the result of a bloody civil war or 
revolution. In Northern Nigeria it has been effected not only 
without the consent but without consulting the natives and 
without any saving of vested interests. The arguments such as 
they are, in favour of land nationalisation, lose much of their force 
if it is to be thrust on the landsfolk at the behest and apparently 
for the benefit of an alien Power and its officials. Imagine land 
nationalisation in England carried out by a German conquest and 
the proceeds applied to the garrison and administration of the 
conquerors. To allow a communal native system with its give and 
take to continue or die out is far different from laying down by 
statute a hard and fast Government control administered by 
zealous officials. t 

The ‘second argument is that by improvident alienations to 
Europeans of large areas and tribal land for a trifling consideration 
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the tribe will be deprived of their land and reduccd—the phrase is 
Mr. Morel’s—to a landless native proletariat. 

Even assuming this to be either true in the present or a risk 
in the future, this is no reason for interfering with native land 
tenure and dealings between natives. But it is not true in 
the present and with any prudent legislative control over con- 
cessions there is no risk of the African being excluded from the 
soil by latifundia. Here we can come to bed-rock facts, the 
Belfield Report finds : 

(a) Only one twenty-seventh of the Gold Coast and hardly any 
of Ashanti has been alienated to European concessionaries. 

(6) There is over and above sufficient land for triple the present 
native population. 

(c) The natives welcome the introduction of European con- 
cessionaries under proper conditions and their presence is 
beneficial to the natives. 

The demand for concessions rightly granted cannot encroach 
seriously on the supply of land for the native. Each of these 
classes of concessions must surely be considered in a different 
light as to whether they are or are not exclusive of native 
rights of cultivation, of gathering natural produce, of 
hunting, &c. 

(1) Fora mining concession the exclusive surface rights required 
would extend to but a few acres for the shaft, erection of plant, 
houses for staff and labourers, dumping-ground and the right 
to cut timber for props and fuel. A mining concession might there- 
fore be granted over a large area with but trifling interference with 
native rights. Suppose, to put an extreme case, the whole half- 
million square miles of British West Africa were parcelled out 
among various mining companies subject to forfeiture for non- 
working or non-payment of rent, would there be any material 
interference with the surface rights of the natives ? 

(2) A timber concession is not exclusive of native rights and 
according to Mr. Belfield’s suggestion paragraphs 126 and 127 
would be for five years only at a dead rent and royalty to remove 
mahogany ripe for cutting. 

(3) Agricultural concessions for planting rubber, cocoa, &c., 
must of course be pro tanto exclusive of native rights. Eut ifas 
Mr. Belfield suggests in paragraph 114 such a concession should be 
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not more than two square miles in a block and not more than 
two such areas held by the same person—it will be a very long 
time before the half-million square miles in British West Africa 
are planted up by European concessionaries. A grazing con- 
cession might be treated similarly to an agricultural concession, 
but up till now the European has manifested no wish to become 
a West African “‘ Cattle Baron.” 

(4) A concession of gathering natural sylvan produce—oils, 
palms, gum, rubber, &c., should never be granted—see paragraphs 
18 and 19 of Sir P. Girouard’s despatch—as a monopoly and to the 
exclusion of the natives. 

A common-sense purview of these facts as to European con- 
cessions drives one to the inference that the argument as to 
improvident alienation is so baseless, it can only be a pretext 
to cover some different object which the native, who is both 
shrewd and suspicious, has already perceived. The African 
objects, and naturally, that the control and disposition of his 
land should be vested in the Government and that he should 
become a rentpayer on a precarious tenure. If the Colonial 
Office have a cast iron policy they mean to enforce, it is open to 
them to carry it out. The natives are helpless and know they are 
helpless. At the most there will be some occasional village riot 
whereof the victims will be many score black men and some 
luckless British subaltern or sub-official. Is it the pretext to 
introduce the Indian Land Tax at 6s. in the Pound resulting 
in a population always near starvation limit ? * 

Cui Bono is the question to be asked as to the present 
proposal looked at with regard to the interests of the British 
Government, the natives and the European Concessionary. 

The European Concessionary’s interests are confined to 
dealings between natives and Europeans. He has no interest 
in dealings between natives and natives. He wants only a 
good merchantable indefeasible Government guaranteed title, 
which he can put and sell upon the Stock Exchange. He has to 
pay premiums and rent either to the Government or to the natives 
and prima facie it would seem immaterial to him who will be 
the payee. But the interest of the European concessionary is 

* If there is a necessity for Direct Taxation, let it be on the profits of the 
European trader and concessionary as well as on native land, and at the same rate. 
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to live peaceably with the surrounding natives and obtain a 
good and constant supply of labour. That the native should 
be the payee will contribute to both these ends. The African is 
shrewd enough to appreciate the inexpediency of eating the 
gold-egg laying goose. If he perceives that the sequence of no 
labour and no profits for the concessionary means no rent to 
the native, it will surely conduce better to the peaceful develop- 
ment of the country than taxes and police. 

The native accepts generally the theory that land dealings 
between natives and Europeans should be subject to external 
sanction, provided that he is the payee, and he prefers that the 
sanction should be judicial rather than executive. 

Lastly, as to what is the most important dealing between 
natives and natives and native land tenure, cuz bono the 
present proposals? Why can’t they let it alone? Toenact that 
the Government has control of the land isa pleonasm : the Govern- 
ment has the sovereignty and all the rights implied in sovereignty. 
Is it for the benefit of the British Government to thrust on the 
native proposals which, however well meant, are abhorrent to him ? 
The native is neither a coward nor a fool, he is a shrewd trader. 
In the present instance all classes of native have combined to resist 
what they consider confiscation. To repeat the proverb quoted 
at Abeokuta and Ibadan, ‘‘ When the lion drives people into the 
ditch it makes the people so driven friends, even if they were not 
friends before.” Christian, Mohammedan and Pagan, coast 
and hinterland, educated and illiterate, have combined to defend 
their rights to the land against the Government. By evidence 
before the Committee, by public meeting, by the Press, unmistak- 
ably and unanimously the natives have declared their opposition. 
It was only after considerable pressure on the Colonial Office that it 
has been decided that though the present Committee will not go to 
Africa, evidence from native witnesses will be taken locally by the 
officials—a second best way of getting at the facts, Adverse 
evidence is being so tendered and further a deputation coming to 
England to oppose. Public Meetings of Protest have been held 
on the Gold Coast and Nigeria. The local Press is uncompro- 
misingly hostile. There is the letter of well-reasoned criticism 
in the Times of July 18 by the deputation of the Gold Coast 
Societyffor whose bona fides Mr. Belfield vouches. The native 
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considers the present proposals a National Injustice, to force 
them on him will be a National Folly. 


Witiram Nevitt M. Geary. 


P.S.—Northern Nigeria is excluded from the purview of the 
now sitting committee, but if the Gold Coast native dislikes the 
Northern Nigerian system, perhaps the Northern Nigerian native 
would like the present Gold Coast system ; and they might, which 
has not yet been done, be consulted as to their wishes. In the 
Gold Coast system the European concessionary pays rent to the 


native, in Northern Nigeria the native pays rent to the European 
Government. 


THE FUTURE OF JAPAN 


“Tue old order changeth.” Not once alone, in her island-story, 
has Japan suffered transformation. It was a sea-change that the 
guns of Kagoshima and of Shimonoseki inaugurated fifty years 
ago, in the sequel of Perry’s historic parley with the Tycoon of 
Yedo. Hardly less profound was the transforming influence of 
the Manchurian War, when Japan first taught the East to confront 
in arms the o’erleaping West. But there is no reason to believe 
that the evolutionary process is, for Japan, at an end. Dai 
Nippon is once more passing through the fire of shifting circum- 
stance that her work may be tried, of what sort it is. Great 
changes are on foot in the national life and character; and the 
effects of these upon the national policy, like coming events, cast 
their shadows before. 

The succession of the era of Tai-sho to that of Meiji implies 
something more than a case of Le Roi est mort: vive le Roi. 
Mutsuhito, Imperial link between the Old Japan and the New, 
has indeed been gathered to his fathers. But the statesmen- 
makers of the New Japan have also been reduced by the Reaper 
to a feeble few. And to join, on “ the other side,” the assembled 
shades of the faithful retainers of Meiji Tenno, from Ito and Okubo 
to Nogi, is slowly but surely passing another ghostly form—the 
spirit of Old Japan. 

Of the changes which distinguished the bygone era, not a 
few, imposed upon the nation from without, were the products 
of force majeure. Others, also from extraneous sources, the 
Japanese deemed it advisable to adopt in the interests of national 
advancement or of self-defence. All these Japan may be said 
to have put on like so many garments and, were she so minded, 
she could, with no great difficulty, divest herself of them. But 
the revolution now afoot in the Island Empire differs in kind 
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from all that have gone before. It is one of thought and outlook 
and character. In part, no doubt—like much beside in Japanese 
life—it may have been officially inspired; but none the less 
it is a national movement. The Japanese people are revising 
their articles of faith, and the effect of this spiritual regeneration 
upon their future growth and policy cannot but be profound. 

To no man living, outside of the nation itself, is the Japanese 
character an open book. Even so sympathetic an observer as 
Lafcadio Hearn, who may be said to have devoted, con amore, a 
lifetime to its study, confessed in the end that the Japanese mind 
remained to him an enigma. No doubt the difficulty of arriving 
at a true estimate is increased by the fact that even the sympathetic 
investigator soon finds himself up against the dead wall of Oriental 
inscrutability. At times of national crisis the success with which 
the Japanese people have concealed their feelings from the outside 
world has been remarked by foreigners resident in their midst. 
Some observers maintain that this national dissimulation is 
dictated solely by considerations of expediency ; but influential 
Japanese have been known to declare, in moments of candour, 
that ability to don the mask constitutes a useful, as well as a 
fundamental, trait of the national character. 

Whether this taciturnity be studied or instinctive, it has not 
prevented the recognition of certain outstanding characteristics 
as having played a decisive part in the moulding of the national 
life. Seeing that the Japanese character is now in a state of 
flux, it will be pertinent to inquire to what extent the ancient 
springs of action are being supplanted by others new and strange. 

Loyalty to the throne, with its supernatural or deistic side, 
and the practice of ancestor-worship, closely allied therewith, 
have always ranked high among the motives of the Japanese 
polity. To these, exalting, as they do, the kindred ideals of the 
family and the State, and inculcated as they have been from the 
earliest years, may justly be attributed such achievements of the 
Japanese people as have called for self-sacrificing patriotism, 
courage in the field and a disregard of death approaching the 
sublime. Nevertheless, the fact remains that intercourse with 
the West, the consequent growth of the democratic idea and the 
framing of legal codes on the basis of the individual rather than on 
that of the family are weakening these fundamental principles 
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of Japanese life. Perhaps no more convincing evidence of this 
tendency could be adduced than the efforts of the late Katsura 
Ministry to counteract it by making ancestor-worship at the 
nearest Shinto shrine compulsory in every elementary school 
throughout the Empire—a proceeding objected to by Christian 
and other propagandists as an infringement of that clause of 
the Constitution which guarantees freedom of religious belief and 
practice. The spread of Socialistic doctrines in recent years— 
a process which, if secret, is none the less substantial—has also 
reacted unfavourably on the old and sedulously preserved con- 
ception of the kingly state. Such a plot as that against the life 
of Mutsuhito two years ago would have been unthinkable in the 
Japan of a generation back. There is no product of Occidental 
civilisation which the Japanese authorities view with greater 
apprehension or whose manifestations they visit with greater 
severity ; but, despite heroic measures of repression, the Socialist 
cancer spreads. 

Pari passu with this loss of reverential regard for the Sovereign 
—and, perhaps, in some measure accounting for it—there has to be 
recorded a perceptible diminution of the religious sense. The 
State religion, Shinto, takes no account of futurity, and offers, 
therefore, but little attraction for a people who believe that the 
summit of their greatness has yet to be reached. Buddhism, on 
the other hand, which does take thought for the morrow, flourishes 
chiefly among the lower classes, where it is looked upon rather as 
securing for its devotees successful harvests, deliverance from 
sickness and other like material benefits in this life. Christianity 
—pace numerous missionaries of sects almost as numerous who 
preach it—makes little headway, and a conference of missionary 
bodies was recently summoned for the purpose of inquiring into 
the causes of its apparent failure. Adverse forces, making more or 
less directly for irreligion, are also at work ; and such predilections 
as the Japanese may possess for religion of any kind are being 
stifled by the dissemination of atheism in the less ugly guise of 
“* rationalism.”” The alarming vogue of suicide—especially among 
the student class—may not unjustly be attributed to the spiritual 
confusion and darkness in which the whole nation walks. 

That this grave change has been recognised by the most 
paternal of governments, and has been recognised as a change for 
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the worse, is shown by the official attempt within the past twelve 
months to establish a new, composite and generally acceptable 
religion. Though the attempt failed, the mere fact that it was 
made is eloquent. Thinking Japanese perceive that something 
is wanting in the national life; and with a naiveté which has its 
pathetic side they looked to an artificially constructed religion 
to make good the deficiency. Perhaps the secret of the failure 
lay here: that the new amalgam of creeds was viewed frankly as 
a means to material ends—such as the avoidance of conflicts 
between capital and labour; the promotion of the “ interests of 
the community ” and the “ welfare of the State”’—a far cry 
indeed from the ideal of Him who bade would-be disciples leave 
all and follow Him. 

If Japanese officialdom, in its efforts for the spiritual better- 
ment of the nation, cannot keep the material out of its purview, 
no more can the nation itself. Where, in bygone days, com- 
mercialism dared not lift its head, it now proves an all-engrossing 
creed. Like Mammon in Heaven, the multitude in Japan—as 
in the West—has come to admire more the riches of the path it 
treads than “‘ aught divine or holy else.” Doubtless it was as a 
protest against this tendency of the age that the veteran General 
Nogi desired his self-immolation on the occasion of the Meiji 
obsequies to be construed. The ancient feudal custom of junshi 
(suicide of a retainer on the death of his lord as a proof of loyalty 
and devotion), legally obviated by its modern counterpart, the 
use of haniwa (effigies buried with the deceased), may have supplied 
the simple old warrior with a text; but dissatisfaction with the 
trend of the national life was the burden of his eloquent, if word- 
less, homily. Nogi’s sacrifice, however, profoundly though it 
impressed his countrymen at the time, was but a voice crying in 
the wilderness. The creed of the Busht may have been, in its 
palmiest days, the guiding star of the Japanese people. To-day, 
even among their descendants, it is a spent force. The sword was 
once “ the soul of the samuraz,” but its place has been taken by 
the soroban.* 

However, the belief of the leaders of Japanese thought in the 
national capacity for assimilation is illimitable. To have fallen into 
line with the West in politics, commerce and art is not enough. 


* The Japanese abacus. 
VOL. LX 55 
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The remarkable imitative ability of the Japanese is now being 
invoked on behalf of its social and moral codes; and the whole 
fabric of Japanese society is being subverted by the officially 
inspired cult of conventionality. “ Do as the Romans do,” is 
the instruction of the classes to the masses, without the excuse 
of being “in Rome.” From time immemorial the people have 
been accustomed to look upon the fundamental problems of life in 
a spirit of natural, almost idyllic, simplicity. They are now 
altering their whole attitude towards these questions, at the 
instance of the official class. 

From time to time, some influential newspaper, inspired by 
this or that member of the Government, engineers a crusade 
against such peculiarly national institutions as the Geisha and 
the Yoshiwara, on the ground that these are social solecisms, 
contrary to “ the interests of the State.” The Japanese Scotland 
Yard, undertaking the education of the people in matters of 
sexual propriety, insists upon the erection of wooden partitions 
across the large tanks in the public bath-houses, though, in many 
of the remoter rural districts, the placing of a bamboo pole 
athwart the surface of the water is deemed sufficient. Innate 
innocence is thus supplanted by the suggestion of evil where, 
per se, none exists. 

The effect upon the rising generation of these official methods 
of inculcating ethics—if one may judge by the state of morality 
among the student-class in Tokyo and other large centres—is 
precisely what may have been expected. 

In general, it may be said that Japan, having reproduced in an 
Oriental environment— with remarkable ease and on the whole with 
success—the material part of the civilisation of the West, is now 
applying herself with characteristic thoroughness to the assimila- 
tion of its social and ethical side. In other words, the national 
character is undergoing a forced and unnatural reconstruction at 
the instance of external agencies acting through official channels. 
In a gigantic and complex operation of this kind, if the result is 
not to be disaster, the supreme question is that of the motive. 
Are the Japanese exchanging their views and ways of life for the 
views and ways of an alien civilisation because those are wrong 
and these are right, or are they guided merely by considerations 
of expediency ? Does the reformation (if such it be) spring from 
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sincere repentance or has it a less noble and more material origin ? 
Since national greatness knows no other foundation than that of 
national character, how will the change in the one affect the 
other? These are the queries which the student of affairs 
cannot refrain from asking when confronted with this unique 
drama of national evolution. Nor can he be blamed if he con- 
templates the outcome with some misgiving. 

In the domain of politics, the new era, for some years to 
come at least, promises to be distinguished by a feature quite 
foreign to the old. The desire of the Japanese people is for a 
period of retrenchment, destitute—if circumstances permit—of 
any species of adventure. Whether the bureaucratic or militarist 
element will suffer its realisation remains to be seen. The fact 
is that for a quarter of a century—and all too hastily, in the 
opinion of some—Japan has pursued the path of expansion. It 
has brought her glory, but at enormous cost. She is still paying 
in hard cash for her exploits by land and sea. The recovery 
from the post bellum depression was neither so easy nor so rapid as 
her rulers expected ; and even with a war-tax which has become 
a permanent impost, the yearly balancing of her Budget is a task 
of great difficulty. In view of these circumstances, the almost 
invariable optimism of Japanese writers and publicists has of 
late given place to a somewhat chastened mood in dealing with 
the outlook for the future. It is asked whether Japan did not 
reach her zenith in 1905, whether her people were not screwed 
up by the triumphs of the war to a pitch of elation which they are 
unable to maintain; and the elder statesmen are blamed for 
keeping things too much in their hands and failing to prepare 
the people for the time when they would be as sheep without a 
shepherd. That this movement has not been without effect may 
be inferred from the first important event of the new reign—the 
struggle over the proposed increase of the land forces of the 
Empire by two divisions, on the score of increased responsibilities 
entailed by the annexation of Korea. The materialistic spirit, 
in so far as it is identified with commercialism, makes for peace : 
wat is a waste, a set-back. But the militarists have for the 
moment gained the upper hand; and the world will witness the 
strange spectacle of a bureaucracy pursuing a policy at variance 
with the will of the bulk of the nation. The next few 
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years promise to be eventful whether the Japanese people wish 
it or no. 

With regard to the relations between Japan and this country 
there are reasons for believing that the next few years will be 
marked, not indeed by conflicting aims, but by a diminution of 
common interests, arising out of the changed conditions in Eastern 
Asia. The Alliance in its present form has not in Japanese eyes 
the same value as that of 1905. In the matter of Anglo-Japanese 
relations the foreign communities resident in Japan represent a 
small, but persistently adverse, influence. It is a curious fact 
that the only advocates Japan can find in the Press in that part of 
the world are those whom she has captured—or (as the Trans- 
Atlantic idiom has it) “ nobbled ”’—for that express purpose. 
While this circumstance is usually construed in a sense unfavourable 
to the Japanese, it may with equal reason be taken as showing to 
how large an extent prejudice enters into the attitude of the 
representatives of Western commercialism in the Far East. 

In the impending great development of the Pacific area, the 
continuance of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance till 1921 will be 
of great value in ensuring the friendliness of Japanese relations 
with Western Canada, on the one hand, and with Australia, on 
the other. In the former direction, no recrudescence of trouble 
need be expected, as the tide of immigration into British Columbia 
has, with the co-operation of the Japanese Government, been 
effectively diverted elsewhere. Australian apprehensions—based 
apparently on the assumption that the ill-developed Northern 
Territory offers an irresistible temptation to an enterprising enemy 
—are as uncomplimentary to the Japanese as our allies as to the 
defensive capacity of the British Empire. As matters now stand 
they have but the slenderest foundation in fact ; as time goes on 
they will have less. 

The opening of the Panama Canal can scarcely fail to have 
the effect of imparting a certain intensity to the relations between 
Japan and the United States. What the nature of those relations 
will be will depend on the extent to which the State Department 
attempts to give effect to the pronouncement of Mr. Secretary Knox 
in 1910, that “ the Far East is part of the problem of the Pacific,” 
and that the United States “ views with disfavour any extension of 
Japanese territorial influence in the outlying portions of the 
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Chinese Empire.” Fortunately for the peace of the Orient, the 
Japanese are not an emotional people, liable to be swayed by 
sudden gusts of emotion. If they cannot include among their 
national assets newspaper “ kings” who can “make” wars, 
they possess rulers who manifest in a special degree the shrewd 
and far-seeing qualities that go to make up wise statesmanship. 
In all potential sources of friction the Japanese may be trusted to 
maintain a strictly defensive attitude. Concentration, not dis- 
sipation, has always been the watchword of Japan’s strategy. 
That principle is all against the policy of adventure with which she 
is so frequently credited. 

The future of Japan is, for good or ill, bound up with that of 
China—and none the less so because the rise of the Chinese 
Republic promises to transform the face of the Far East. Nature 
designed Japan an insular, circumstance has made her a conti- 
nental, Power. It was the Chinese question that brought Russia 
and Japan together—first in conflict, and then in an entente. 
As neighbours of one another and of the Middle Kingdom, these 
two Powers have interests and aims more vital and direct than 
those of any other Power. The brain of Ito has been credited with 
the idea of a “‘ Three Empire League,” composed of the Russian, 
British and Japanese Empires, which should exert a deciding 
influence upon the fate of China. The mantle of Ito has indeed 
descended upon Katsura; but whereas Ito reckoned upon a 
decrepit and helpless China, Katsura found a China which, so far 
from being ready for dissection, gives promise of a renewed and 
vigorous youth. Russia’s object in this direction—of which her 
recent action in Outer Mongolia gives further proof—is to make 
of her Trans-Siberian system a path to Peking which, for no part 
of its course, would pass through territory dominated by another 
Power. Nevertheless the question of Inner Mongolia remains, 
and seems destined to prove a veritable bone of contention among 
the three Powers most nearly concerned. As the converging point of 
so many ambitions, Peking bids fair to become the Constantinople 
of the Far East. There is more wisdom than may at first sight 
appear in the suggestion of the Republican leaders that the capital 
of New China should be some centrally situated city, further 
removed from a frontier already dominated by two Great Powers. 
“ China,” said one of the most distinguished of Japanese 
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publicists, not long ago, “ is the true field for Japanese expansion 
in the future.’ The dictum was probably suggested by the 
hoisting of the Pacific Coast placard, ‘“ No Japanese wanted here ”’; 
but its truth is founded upon profounder and more potent con- 
siderations, arising out of geographical, climatic, and racial 
conditions. Up till quite recent times, the two countries were 
separated by stormy, if narrow, seas and by the territory of a 
quasi-independent State. It is now but a step from Liaotung to 
Pechili; and the relations between the two branches of the 
Yellow Race increase daily in importance and intimacy. The 
climate of central and southern China also makes a strong appeal 
to the average Japanese settler, who abhors cold weather. 
The Tokyo Government experiences great difficulty in finding 
the personnel for its elaborate colonisation schemes in its own 
Hokkaido because of the severity of the winters there encountered ; 
and, for a similar reason, neither Manchuria nor Korea—with the 
exception of the Fusan-Mokpo district—provides a wholly satis- 
factory outlet for the surplus Japanese population. “ To the 
South! ” is the cry of a people only one-eighth of whose land is 
cultivable, while in the entire northern half of it they do not get 
their fair share of the sun they love. Prior to the startling develop- 
ments nearer home during the past twelve months it was a common 
thing for Japanese publicists and writers in the Press to direct 
the attention of their countrymen, on the score of climatic amenity, 
to the Dutch East Indies and the Kingdom of Siam, as eminently 
suitable fields for their enterprise. 

In matters of policy, of late years, Japanese statesmen have 
been wisely listening to “ the call of the blood.” By skill and 
moderation in diplomatic debate they have reduced to vanishing 
point the differences between the two countries. Pace the popular 
belief to that effect, the Japanese position in Manchuria does not 
of itself constitute a bar to friendly relations with China. The 
Chinese recognise that, in resisting the advance of Russia, Japan 
was fighting their battle as well as her own; that, were it not 
for the stricken field of Mukden and the unquenchable heroism 
of Nogi at Port Arthur, Russia would be where Japan is now; 
and that the position of Japan in South Manchuria is but a small 
return for her own enormous sacrifice of blood and treasure and 
for the untold service she has rendered to the East. There is, 
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therefore, no bitterness between the two peoples on this, or 
indeed on any, score. Increased intercourse, on the contrary, is 
producing a better understanding, based on mutual knowledge 
and respect. The Japanese “‘ man in the street,” who was wont to 
entertain for his Celestial brother a certain measure of contempt, 
has begun to realise that the Chinaman, if less martial, is a better 
man of business than himself. Since the war, upwards of eight 
thousand Chinese students have completed their education in 
the Higher Schools of Tokyo and Kyoto, and many of these, 
profoundly impressed by the progress made by their neighbour 
in the arts of peace and war, have returned to play their part in 
urging their own countrymen to a new way of life—which, in its 
essence, is Japan’s way of life. As to the change in the form of 
government in China, while the Japanese authorities would have 
preferred, for reasons already suggested, that even the shadow 
of a monarchy had been retained, popular sympathy in Japan 
was on the side of the revolutionists. The Japanese as a whole, 
official and unofficial, would have preferred—and still prefer— 
anything to that last of all calamities—the partition of China 
among the Powers of the West. 

The real revolution that has taken place in China—and it is 
one with which Japan, from the lessons of her own history, is in 
the fullest sympathy—is the recognition of the fundamental 
value of material strength. The nation in whose eyes the profession 
of the soldier ever ranked the lowest has learned that, for her own 
security, she must call her sons to arms. In preparing herself for 
self-support and self-defence China will need assistance. For this, 
as surely as the flower turns towards the sun, she will turn to 
Japan. Already Chinese warships are being built in Japanese 
yards; and Japanese officers are engaged in the organisation of 
Chinese land forces. Already Chinese papers are urging that 
important works of development in connection with mines and 
railways should be entrusted to Japanese rather than to foreign 
experts. And when the hour strikes for the Middle Kingdom to 
shuffle off the toils of Western tutelage, the opportunity for 
which the more virile section of the Yellow Race is waiting will 
have arrived. 

For that supreme moment in the history of the East the 
Japanese, on their part, are preparing. In a sense, Japan needs 
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China more than China needs Japan. China’s immensity, her 
vast reserves of man-power, will render her valuable as an ally, 
formidable as a foe. While China’s immediate needs are military 
rather than commercial, Japan’s are commercial rather than 
military. The two nations will therefore serve as complements the 
one of the other. Just as the Japanese look to the development 
of their trade with China—and with the Yangtse Valley in par- 
ticular—to furnish the sinews of economic strength, the Chinese 
are looking to the Japanese to lay wide and deep the foundation 
of their military strength and teach them the once despised, but 
now essential, art of war. 

No doubt the bare suggestion of an offensive and defensive 
alliance between the Chinese and Japanese Empires as one of the 
probabilities of the near future will suffice to conjure up in many 
minds that still uninterred bogey, the “ Yellow Peril.” The simple 
fact that the two great branches of the Mongolian race muster 
between them a third of the world’s population can be made to 
acquire, on paper, a most portentous look; and—in the view 
of certain imaginative publicists, among whora history includes 
a Royal orator—has bred visions of yellow hordes innumerable 
pouring from the East on to the plains of Europe, to launch 
humanity upon an Armageddon of race and colour in which sheer 
weight of numbers prevails. Of this, however, the world may rest 
assured—that if the “ Yellow Peril” ever materialises in the 
shape, or anything like the shape, its exponents assign to it, the 
responsibility for the ensuing cataclysm must be laid at the door 
of the West, and of the representatives of its civilisation in the 
East. Aggressiveness—the chief attribute of the West in its 
dealings with the East—is utterly foreign to the Chinese character ; 
prudence is the key-note of the Japanese. The union—one might 
almost say, the fusion—of the two races is inevitable ; but only 
a keen and unquenchable sense of resentment—the memory 
either of material wrongs inflicted, or of accumulated insult 
endured—can ever arm the East against the West, or precipitate 
a War of Hemispheres. 


E. Bruce Mirrorp. 
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THE MID-SCOTLAND SHIP CANAL 
(GLASGOW AND THE DIRECT ROUTE) 


THERE is now such a volume of opinion from all quarters in 
favour of a Scottish Ship Canal from the Forth to the Clyde at 
sea-level, deep enough for ships of the largest class, that the 
question may be said to have passed beyond its initial stage, 
and to have entered upon the second stage, of which is the best 
route for the Canal to take. The promotion of the Canal has 
been so much accelerated by the Mid-Scotland Ship Canal Associa- 
tion, under the patriotic guidance of the late Admiral Sir Charles 
Campbell, that it is important to know what was the conclusion 
arrived at by this Association upon the question. 

In May 1911, a special meeting of the Association was held 
in the Royal United Service Institution, London, when the Duke 
of Sutherland, the President of the Association, occupied the 
Chair, and a resolution in favour of the Direct Route was unani- 
mously arrived at, settling the question so far as the Association 
was concerned. After recording its deep sense of the great loss 
sustained by all interested in a Ship Canal, through the death 
of Admiral Sir Charles Campbell, who had given such loyal and 
devoted services for so many years, the resolution proceeds : 

Considering it is essential to the project of a Ship Canal from the Forth to 
the Clyde, that the promoters should unite upon one route, and having heard 
explanations this meeting agrees to promote the Direct Route at sea-level, from 


Grangemouth to Yoker, and that the commercial and strategic advantages of 
this route be pressed upon his Majesty’s Government. 


This movement in favour of the Direct Route was supported 
by Glasgow and the West of Scotland, and we may usefully 
inquire why Glasgow has given its unswerving support to it for 
over one hundred years. 
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In the reign of Queen Anne, Daniel Defoe wrote that a canal 
between the Forth and Clyde would be “ to the great advance- 
ment of the commerce of the whole island.” At the union of 
England and Scotland, there was much talk of forming such a 
canal, which no doubt gave inspiration to the promoters of the 
Barge Canal, which at present winds along the Kelvin Valley, 
linking up the Forth to Glasgow and the Clyde. It is interesting 
to note that when the question of the line to be taken came before 
the engineers, who made the first survey in 1723, it was urged, 
as has been urged to-day, that the Canal should proceed along 
the easy Forth Valley into Loch Lomond. The advice of Smeaton, 
the most eminent canal engineer then living, was taken, and he 
strongly recommended the Direct Route along the Kelvin Valley 
in preference to the Loch Lomond Route. The Direct Route 
was accordingly adopted, and the Barge Canal was formed along 
that valley in the year 1790 entering the Clyde at Bowling. 

The Barge Canal is only 10 ft. in depth, but it was considered 
of such importance at the time to Glasgow and the West of 
Scotland that although the city had only a population of 31,000, 
the Corporation, in these quaint words, subscribed £1000 towards 
making the Canal : 

Glasgow, 5th of Febrarie 1767 years. The Magestrates and Councillors 
conveemed, authorise the Lord Provost, in their name, and behoove of the 
community of this City, to subscribe the sum of £1000 sterling, towards 
defraying the expence of making a Canal, or cutt, betwixt the Carran shoar 
(Forth) to the City near to the Broamlew (Clyde). 

The second city of the Empire has now a population of over 
1,000,000, with huge shipping interests, undreamt of by the 
worthy Provost and Bailies of one hundred and forty-five years 
ago, but Glasgow’s interest in a waterway from the Forth to the 
Clyde has increased rather than diminished. 

It is not difficult to see how Smeaton strongly recommended 
the Direct Route as against the Loch Lomond Route. If Scotland 
were a desert island, looked at from the clouds, the green Forth 
Valley and blue Loch Lomond would be an ideal cut from sea to 
sea, but when population, towns, minerals, industries, shipping 
and commerce have to be considered, the pastoral valley gives 
way to the industrial one. No doubt Smeaton considered the 
Direct Route more difficult to make, but his far-seeing mind realised 
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that the difficulties were outweighed by the advantages, and that 
an easy cut was not the chief consideration. The Forth Valley 
Route passes through agricultural country without minerals, 
manufactures or towns, and with a sparse population, and at no 
point is it closer than fifteen miles to the Glasgow Royal Exchange. 
The present Barge Canal passes along the industrial Kelvin Valley, 
rich in coal and iron, and closely connected with coal, iron, oil, 
and many other industries. Dotted along the line are the towns 
of Falkirk, Carron, Larbert, Denny, Bonnybridge, Cumbernauld, 
Kilsyth, Kirkintilloch, Milton, Torrance, Milngavie, Maryhill, 
and finally Glasgow—the length being twenty-nine miles against 
fifty-one miles via Loch Lomond. 

Mr. Smeaton’s advice was amply justified by results. During 
the hundred years following its formation, the revenue of the 
Barge Canal rose from £22,000 to £146,000 per annum, and is 
now considerably over that. Unfortunately for the public, the 
Barge Canal was acquired by the Caledonian Railway Company 
forty-five years ago, and there is no sign of its being deepened or 
widened. 

Its success has not been lost sight of by the Glasgow public, 
and in 1891, under the able guidance of Mr. J. Law Crawford, 
Secretary to a Provisional Committee of promoters, a strong 
effort was made to have a ship canal formed, practically 
along the’ Direct Route of the Barge Canal. The views of this 
Committee suffered from financial constriction, limiting their 
horizon to a cost of £6,000,000, and this dealt two heavy blows 
at their scheme. They were unable to put forward a project 
for a sea-level canal, because of the cost of the heavy cutting, 
and consequently their project included no less than twelve 
locks, necessary to raise ships from the sea-level to the canal-level. 
Mr. Law Crawford’s Committee did excellent public service in 
breaking up the ground for a ship canal, but the project, mainly 
owing to the numerous locks, was coldly received. It was not 
until important naval strategic considerations aroused public 
attention in 1900 that the value of such a ship canal came to be 
realised. 

We owe much to the late Admiral Sir Charles Campbell, 
whose eye looking at the map of our little kingdom saw the value 
of a waterway across its narrowest part, and with patriotic 
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enthusiasm, for which he deserves the highest praise, devoted 
the remainder of his life, and the utmost of his failing strength, 
to pressing upon his countrymen the importance of the idea. 
At first he advocated the Loch Lomond Route, on the assumption 
that the Direct Route was impossible “owing to the twelve- 
locks.” But when it was demonstrated to him that the Direct 
Route at sea-level was possible, he accepted the changed condi- 
tions. At the same time his main idea was, “ give mea ship canal 
by any route you please, so that you give me a canal, and give 
it soon.” Among others who accepted the changed conditions 
were the veteran strategist, Lord Kingsborough, Lord Blyths- 
wood, and the Duke of Argyll, who coined the phrase that the 
Canal would be “‘ a back door to Rosyth.” 

In the year 1909 Admiral Sir Charles Campbell visited Glasgow 
as a missionary of the Canal, and the result was the formation 
of a strong Glasgow branch of the Association, under the Chairman- 
ship of his intimate friend, Mr. Arthur Kay, who has rendered 
important service to the cause in the West of Scotland. One 
of the first results was the enrolment of more than one-half of 
the Glasgow town councillors as members of the Association, 
and the acceptance of the positions of office-bearers by several 
of the magistrates. 

It soon became apparent to the working executive that 
Glasgow had not left her old love, and that the Corporation and 
the community would not support any other than the Direct 
Route for the Canal unless and until it was demonstrated beyond 
doubt that a ship canal at sea-level along that route was an 
engineering impossibility. 

As showing Glasgow’s living interest in the movement, in 
1908, on the motion of Bailie Ure, the Corporation adopted a 
resolution to memorialise the Government in favour of “A 
direct navigable channel between the North Sea and the Atlantic, 
which would be advantageous to the State and to the commerce 
of the country.” At a later stage, the Corporation appointed 
Bailie Bruce Murray and Bailie Ure to give evidence on behalf 
of Glasgow before the Royal Commission on Canals and Water- 
ways. This they did the following year, speaking not only as 
town councillors, but the one as a shipowner and the other as an 
ironfounder, in favour of the Direct Route and its great advantages 
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to the trade and commerce of the towns along the Kelvin Valley, 
and to Glasgow and the West of Scotland. 

Meanwhile the Glasgow Executive instituted a thorough inquiry 
as to the possibility or impossibility of cutting a sea-level canal 
by the Direct Route, gathering all the facts they could obtain. 
The first important fact practically disposed of the whole matter. 
It was that the making of a sea-level canal by the Direct 
Route was not a question of the possible or the impossible— 
all the engineers smiled at that idea—it was only one of 
expense. There was nothing which the engineers could not over- 
come if they were paid for it. Mr. Stevenson, the engineer who 
advocated the Loch Lomond Route, and Mr. Hogg, who advocated 
the Direct Route, were both at one upon that point. They were 
also in agreement that the Direct Route had commercial advan- 
tages to Glasgow and the towns in the Kelvin Valley over that 
of the Loch Lomond Route. They were not in agreement, how- 
ever, as to the difference of cost between the two routes, Mr. Hogg 
being of opinion that £3,000,000 would amply cover that difference. 

In the autumn of 1910 Mr. Arthur Kay, as Chairman of the 
Glasgow branch, put the situation in Glasgow before Admiral 
Sir Charles Campbell in a communication, afterwards printed, 
which had an effect upon the Admiral’s mind. In it he said: 

The feeling of a city, like Glasgow cannot be guaged by meetings. It must 
be gradually measured by studying the views of the leading commercial men, 
and it is pretty clear that the Loch Lomond Route will receive no moral support, 
much less material support, if as people believe, the direct route is practicable. 
This must be faced, fought, disproved or admitted. The engineer of Glasgow 
Corporation looks favourably upon the Direct Route, and the men with practical 
knowledge of the River Clyde are convinced that the Channel presents no 
insuperable difficulties. The Admiralty seemed to condemn the Direct Route 


because it was presented to them with twelve locks. What would their view 
have been of a direct sea-level canal with only one sea lock at each end ? 


The concluding words had reference to the report of the Canal 
Commissioners in 1909, who favoured the Loch Lomond Route 
as against the Direct Route with locks. Mr. Kay concluded by 
inviting Admiral Sir Charles Campbell, if his health would 
permit, to attend a conference in Glasgow, at which the 
engineers for both routes would be present, when conflicting 


views could be threshed out, and concentration upon one 
route brought about, 
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This conference was held in the spring of 1911, but Admiral 
Sir Charles Campbell was not well enough to come, and Lord 
Blythswood attended in his place as representing the London 
Association. A series of fourteen carefully prepared questions, 
dealing with the important points connected with a ship canal, 
were submitted to the conference, which included the engineers 
of the two routes, and were candidly answered. The result 
conclusively settled what has been already mentioned, that the 
Direct Route presented no insuperable engineering difficulties, 
and its commercial advantages were greater than the Loch 
Lomond Route. The difference of cost was mentioned as inside 
£3,000,000. The conference unanimously agreed to recommend 
the Direct Route at sea-level as the best. This decision was 
afterwards confirmed at a special meeting of members in Glasgow, 
and received the unanimous approval of the Glasgow Press, and 
formed the basis for the resolution of union upon the Direct 
Route arrived at by the General Association in London in May 
1911. 

The interest of Glasgow Corporation in the Direct Route 
at sea-level became closer. In the winter of 1911 the Cor- 
poration appointed a special Canal Committee of eighteen coun- 
cillors, with Bailie Ure as chairman, with these instructions: 
** In view of the increasing importance of establishing navigation 
between the Forth and Clyde via the Direct Route for vessels 
of the largest size, it is remitted to this Committee to report 
what steps should be taken in the matter, in the interests of the 
city.” 

The Committee was reappointed in November last, and has 
been in communication with members of the Government and 
Parliament, of whom a number are menbers of the Ship Canal 
Association. 

The route of the Direct Canal, which has been frequently 
surveyed, may be briefly described as commencing with a 
canting basin, with openings both up and down the River Clyde. 
Leaving the Clyde about Yoker, opposite to the large Dreadnought 
Dock, presently being constructed by the Clyde trustees, the 
Canal would pass through soft low land, following the line of 
a burn, and coming close to the existing old Barge Canal, 
between the Forth and Clyde. Near Cannisburn the ground 
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rises to about 160 ft. above sea-level, which would necessi- 
tate deep cutting, and then the Canal would pass into the Kelvin 
Valley about Garscube, the ground sinking to about 110 ft. above 
sea-level. Following the line of the Kelvin Valley Railway, it 
would pass close on the north side of the town of Kirkintilloch, 
and close on the south side of the town of Kilsyth, the ground 
reaching its highest level at Kelvinhead. For thirteen miles 
the level varies from 100 to 160 ft. above the sea, which covers 
the heaviest portion of the cutting along the whole route. From 
Kelvinhead the Canal would pass Banknock, and proceed down 
the valley of the Bonny Water, keeping to the north of the town 
of Bonnybridge, where the level is about 120 ft. above the sea, 
and thence onward to the junction of the Bonny Water and the 
River Carron. Thus the level gradually sinks until within six 
miles of the town of Grangemouth, the Canal proceeding through 
flat country and entering the Forth at the mouth of the Carron 
River, near to the Beacon Lighthouse. The cutting at the Clyde 
end would principally be through sandstone rock, the rest probably 
being through gravel and glacial drift, with a short portion of 
whinstone. Geologists say that at one time the sea flowed 
through the Kelvin Valley, cutting Scotland in two. The deep 
cutting necessary at the high land to make the Canal at sea- 
level presents no features of special difficulty, and is a question 
of expense only. 

The route touches the municipal boundary of Glasgow within 
four miles of the Royal Exchange, and it has been suggested that 
the value of the Canal to Glasgow would be greatly enhanced 
by a series of docks formed in the low-lying land of Possil, north 
of the city. This could be achieved by a slight diversion of the 
main route, and would bring these docks to within two and a 
half miles of Glasgow Royal Exchange. There are large engineer- 
ing and other industries at that part of the city, and ships loading 
there could proceed either to the Atlantic via the Clyde, or to 
the continental and Baltic ports via the Forth. These docks, 
however, are not in any way vital to the project of the Canal, 
and would fall within the province of the Clyde trustees, but they 
serve to indicate the immense possibilities of the Direct Route. 

It has been questioned whether the River Clyde could carry 
the immense increase of traffic which the Direct Route Canal 
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would create. This is a welcome admission that the increase 
would be great, but the suggestion of congestion of shipping in 
the river is a mere bogey. The Glasgow Executive included 
this among their investigations and obtained the opinion of two 
of the largest shipping lines in Glasgow, who concurred in saying 
that the Clyde just now could carry four times its present traffic 
without congestion. 

The Clyde Trustees are engaged in deepening the Clyde to a 
depth of 27 ft. at low water, and this may have to be increased 
if they are to adequately serve the Dreadnought Dock under 
construction at Renfrew. The depth required by the canal is 
36 ft., and there can be no doubt that the authorities who turned 
a fishing stream into a great ocean waterway, could safely be left 
to go 9 ft. deeper if the necessity should arise. 

It has been said that such a deep channel would bring down 
the dock walls at Greenock, but if the cutting were taken off the 
opposite side of the Channel, leaving the Greenock side untouched, 
there could be no such result. If necessary, at a cost of £650,000, 
the old river channel between the Cockle Bank and the Pillar 
Bank could be dredged out to form an open way for large vessels, 
leaving the present channel untouched. This channel would 
eliminate the dangerous Garvel point from Clyde navigation, an 
improvement which would be welcomed by all who use the river. 

The question of locks has an important bearing on the speed 
and safety of vessels using the canal. The Loch Lomond Route 
would require to be made at the level of Loch Lomond, which is 
22 ft. above the sea, necessitating at each end, one lock at high 
water, and two at low water, with a lift ranging from 17 to 27 ft. 
at the Clyde, and 13 to 31 ft. at the Forth, the sea-level at the 
Forth being 4 to 5 ft. higher than at the Clyde. It would also 
have entrances and exits at Grangemouth, Endrick, Tarbet, and 
Arrochar, an element of danger to ships in windy weather. 

The Direct Route can be made at sea-level, as it has not to 
accommodate itself to the level of an inland loch, and would 
have a single entrance at the Forth and at the Clyde ends. There 
would be one sea lock at each end, with lifts ranging from 4 to 14 
ft. at the Clyde, and from 0 ft. to 18 ft. at the Forth, where at high 
water and spring tides the sea lock could stand open and ships 
sail in and out without interruption. 
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By the Direct Route a ship would pass from Grangemouth 
to Yoker in from 44 to 4? hours, according as it used one or two 
locks. By the Loch Lomond Route it would take from 10 
to 104 hours to reach the same point of the Clyde, or 8 hours 
from salt water to salt water. 

By the Direct Route the distances saved between Glasgow 
and the home and foreign ports, with which Glasgow does a large 
trade, are very striking. 

From Glasgow to Hull, the distance saved would be 626 miles, 
Dundee 434 miles, London 271 miles, Hamburg 487 miles. The 
advantage would be shared by Liverpool, which should save on a 
passage to Shields 333 miles, and Dundee 318 miles. Belfast, 
too, would save on a passage to Hull 298 miles, to Dundee 204 
miles, to London 100 miles. From Hamburg to New York the 
saving would be 300 miles. 

No one can speak to a mariner about the dangers of the 
passage round Scotland by the Pentland Firth in winter time, 
with its treacherous currents and threatening shores, without 
being told that a canal which would render this passage un- 
necessary would be a great boon to shipmasters as well as ship- 
owners. The saving in insurance would be considerable. 

The Direct sea-level canal would have a floor width of 138 ft., 
and a depth of 36 ft. at all states of the tide to meet Admiralty 
requirements, and it is natural that the Government which lays 
down these dimensions should be expected to help to dig the 
canal. The engineers for the Direct Route estimate the cost at 
£24,000,000, and it is proposed that the Government should 
guarantee interest at 3 per cent. on the cost, and the money 
would be forthcoming. It would be required gradually, as the 
work proceeded, and by the time the whole sum was taken 
up the canal would be earning a revenue from dues on 
shipping which would be applied towards meeting the Govern- 
ment guarantee. As the revenue grew the guarantee would 
diminish until it ceased altogether. The Manchester Ship 
Canal, which is not a through-going waterway, multiplied 
its revenue fivefold in fifteen years. The revenue of the Clyde 
Trust is increasing every year, and is now close on £600,000 per 
annum, while the shipbuilding on the Clyde represents one-fifth 


of the whole world. The Government guarantee would come to 
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about one-half of what it at present receives in revenue from 
the Suez Canal shares. Such a guarantee for a great national 
project is nothing new. The Government has guaranteed 
£100,000,000 for land purchase in Ireland, and it does not seem 
extravagant for Scotch members with some patriotic grit to ask 
a guarantee of £24,000,000 for Scotland to make a ship canal, 
which would commercially benefit not Scotland alone but the 
whole United Kingdom, and be a source of security to the 
Empire. 

It has been said that in three years the Direct Route Canal 
could be made sufficient to float ‘‘ Dreadnoughts ” by the “ back 
door” of Rosyth to the greatest shipbuilding and ship-repairing 
centre in the world, leaving the completion of the Canal for 
commerce to a later date. Canal construction has advanced 
with gigantic strides, and the record of the Panama Canal made 
in eight years leaves the impression that cutting a Scottish Ship 
Canal through an engineering centre, with iron, coal, and labour 
close at hand, would be regarded by the giants of engineering 
as a very modest undertaking. 

The strategic advantages of such a canal have been ably dealt 
with by Commander Currey in the November number of the 
Nativnal Review. It is obvious that every naval advantage 
which can be reasonably secured should be eagerly seized, 
especially when combined with great commercial possibilities. 
It is said that the canal would be strategically worth two more 
** Dreadnoughts”’ to the nation at the cost of one-fifth of a 
** Dreadnought ”’ per annum, a cost which would disappear 
as the canal rose in commercial prosperity. “‘ Dreadnoughts ” 
are built to-day and scrapped to-morrow, and in the interval 
are not channels of commerce, but the Scottish Ship Canal once 
made could never be destroyed, and like canals all over the 
world it would be a national and commercial asset of enduring 
and increasing value. 
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Tue Marconi Enquiry has now advanced far enough to show us 
the various stages through which these most peculiar negotiations 
passed. At least half a dozen successive developments may be 
distinguished among them, and at each stage a different set of 
negotiators appear to have taken them in hand. This has led 
to a wide range of responsibility for the agreement—a circumstance 
very consolatory to Sir Alexander King (General Secretary to the 
Post Office). He repeatedly reminded the House of Commons 
Committee of Inquiry that the agreement with the Marconi Com- 
pany was not the work of the Post Office alone: that several 
other Departments had been engaged on it and were equally 
answerable for it. 

This indeed is one of the most curious features of the agree- 
ment—the number and variety of Departmental experts to say 
nothing of Cabinet Ministers who assisted at its birth. A long 
procession of them have appeared before the Committee and 
with touching unanimity have expressed strong approval of their 
own handiwork. The chief negotiators have yet to come, and 
from them still stronger approbation may be anticipated. But 
the louder the chorus of self-praise raised in the committee room 
the more obvious it seems that the affair was a huge muddle from 
beginning to end. The only Department that emerges from it 
without loss of credit is the Colonial Office, which wisely declined 
to have anything to do with it. 

The first of the half-dozen stages through which the negotia- 
tions were dragged out was the ten months from March 1910 to 
the beginning of 1911, when the Colonial Office kept the original 
proposal of Mr. Godfrey Isaacs quietly pigeon-holed. 

In the second stage it was handed on to the Board of Trade, 
which happened to have at its disposal a committee of experts 
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known as the Cables Landing Rights Committee. This was a most 
catholic and comprehensive body embracing representatives of 
no less than eight Departments—the Admiralty, the War Office, 
the Foreign Office, the India Office, Colonial Office, Post Office, 
Treasury, and Board of Trade. The Parliamentary Secretary 
of the Board of Trade was its chairman, and it stood in close rela- 
tion to the Imperial Defence Committee, some of its members 
being also on that committee. 

The third stage covered the early months of 1911, when the 
Cables Landing Rights Committee held a number of meetings 
to discuss the original Marconi scheme—namely, the proposed 
licence for eighteen long-distance stations to be erected by the 
Marconi Company at its own cost and its own risk. In May 1911 
a report was sent to the Imperial Defence Committee rejecting 
that scheme and recommending in place of it the erection of six 
experimental stations, to be State owned and operated—which 
“* should be established by the State ” were the words used. The 
Imperial Defence Committee at once appointed a sub-committee 
to examine this alternative plan, and their report was received 
a month later. It was evidently hurried up in order to be ready 
for the Imperial Conference which was to meet in June 1911. 
Its recommendation was that “the stations should be erected 
as soon as possible and that the work should be put in hand 
before the end of the year.” 

This was the first of the ‘‘ urgency ” alarms which have since 
been so frequently reiterated in the House of Commons and 
before the Committee of Enquiry. Captain Charlton, who rang 
the changes on urgency in his evidence, was a member of the 
sub-committee that started the cry in 1911. Naturally, he 
adheres to the motto with which he set out. But in course 
of these long and tortuous negotiations the term “ urgency ” 
acquired a double significance. At first it was applied to the 
general policy of Imperial wireless stations and had no particular 
reference to the Marconi scheme. Latterly the Marconi clique 
appropriated it to their own use and tried to make out, as they 
are still doing, that what is urgent is to come to terms with them. 

The two things are entirely different, and in the early stages 
of the negotiations it was urgency in the broader sense that was 
understood. Such certainly was the intention of the sub-com- 
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mittee of Imperial Defence when they declared for immediate 
action. It was assumed then that the Marconi Company would 
meet the Government in a reasonable spirit. But when Mr. 
Godfrey Isaacs, counting his chickens before they were hatched, 
put forward preposterous demands, the idea of urgency was 
driven into the background. The Imperial Defence Committee, 
far from allowing themselves to be hurried into immediate action 
in order to oblige Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, took nearly six months 
to consider the report of their sub-committee. 

Though this had been presented in June 1911, it was not 
approved until the following December. Meanwhile the Imperial 
Conference had passed an academic resolution “in favour of a 
chain of British State-owned wireless stations within the Empire,” 
and had appointed a committee to work out the details. But 
neither was there here any great display of urgency. The com- 
mittee thus appointed, which afterwards became known as 
the ‘‘ Imperial Wireless Committee,” did not meet until August 
1911. It was taken charge of by Mr. Samuel, the Postmaster- 
General, who spoke of it in the House of Commons as “ his com- 
mittee.” 

Here we enter the fourth stage of the negotiations in which 
the principal parts were played by the Postmaster-General and 
two committees—the Imperial Wireless and the Cables Landing 
Rights Committee. The Committee of Imperial Defence now 
retired into the background after throwing out—through its 
sub-committee—a suggestion that “in order to facilitate the 
friendly solution of questions of patent rights, and with a view to 
ensuring the cordial co-operation of the Company, an arrangement 
should be made with the Marconi Company to erect the stations 
at cost price plus an agreed percentage.” This had, however, 
become a mere pious wish in consequence of the exorbitant value 
which the Marconi Company set on its co-operation. For its 
patent rights it claimed a cool quarter of a million sterling cash 
down, and by way of royalty a halfpenny per word on every 
message. No patentee of the ordinary sort; no man without 
exceptional influence of some kind could have dared to hint at 
such terms. If he had been fool enough to do it, the probability 
is that he would have been promptly shown the door. Can this 
have been what the Committee of Imperial Defence really meant 
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to do with Mr. Godfrey Isaacs when it handed him over to the 
Postmaster-General and his two committees ? 

Mr. Godfrey Isaacs was now beginning to be recognised as 
a hard nut to crack. The patience and forbearance with which 
he was treated by the crowd of official negotiators were simply 
amazing. They had to bridge over an immense gap between the 
Marconi Company’s valuation of its services and the value put 
upon them by the Sub-Committee of Imperial Defence. Evidently 
the latter had started with the idea that a friendly arrangement— 
fair both to the Government and the Company—might be easily 
arrived at. The quarter-million cash down and the halfpenny 
per word royalty was a staggerer to them: so much so that the 
alternative of direct State construction was seriously considered. 

The Sub-Committee of Imperial Defence recommended that 
“* failing a satisfactory arrangement on this basis (the Marconi 
Company to build the stations at cost price plus an agreed percent- 
age), they should be erected by the Admiralty and worked by 
the civil authorities of the Governments concerned.” The task 
committed to the Postmaster-General was either to bring the 
Marconi Company to reason or to get the six Imperial stations 
erected independently of them. He was provided with ample 
powers, statutory and otherwise, for the purpose. At this stage 
the Admiralty were not merely willing but anxious to undertake 
the work, and there were strong reasons for having the whole 
control of long-distance wireless telegraphy kept in their hands. 

At the same time the legal powers required for dealing with 
questions of patent rights were ample. The Patents and Designs 
Act, 1907, gave the Postmaster-General the right to use any 
patent or invention on terms to be agreed upon with the patentee, 
or ‘‘ in default of agreement to be settled by the Treasury after 
hearing all the parties interested.” Can it be doubted that if 
Mr. Godfrey Isaacs had been a common or garden patentee this 
Act would have been unceremoniously applied to him? Had 
the Lodge Muirhead or the Poulsen Syndicate been in his place 
they would have been snuffed out with it before they had time 
to utter a protest. 

But the sacred person of Mr. Godfrey Isaacs could not be 
thus impiously treated. The great man’s obstinacy had to be 
respected if not for his own sake then perhaps for the sake of the 
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name he bore. For nearly a year the Postmaster-General and 
his two committees (Imperial Wireless and Cables Landing 
Rights) reasoned with him, entreated him, and sometimes even 
dared to get angry with him, but all to small purpose. Now 
and then he yielded an inch, but only in order to get an ell for 
it later on. 

From August 1911 to January 1912 the collective experts of 
eight public Departments struggled with these Imperial wireless 
negotiations. Why so much trouble should have been taken to 
induce Mr. Godfrey Isaacs to accept fair terms when the means 
of obtaining them by statutory arbitration lay ready to hand is 
inconceivable to the ordinary business mind. With the help 
of the Act of 1907 he and his patent rights could have been got 
rid of in a few days or weeks at most, and the building of the 
Imperial wireless stations might have been begun as the Imperial 
Wireless Committee urged “ before the end of the year.” But 
not only was Mr. Godfrey Isaacs raised above the law as if he 
were a privileged trade unionist: the Post Office went far beyond 
that, and when opposition unexpectedly arose it turned against 
the intruder and became the champion and defender of its protégé. 
Stranger still, it now assures us that this was the very perfection 
of diplomacy! It says a great deal for the pluck of Mr. Isaacs 
and for his faith in his mascot that to the bitter end he fought 
inch by inch for his irrational demands. Even when the Poulsen 
Syndicate crossed his path and came so very near upsetting him 
in the last ditch, he held on grimly to the Marconi ultimatum. 

At the end of the fourth stage of the negotiations (August 1911 
to January 1912) Mr. Godfrey Isaacs had discovered the impossi- 
bility of his quarter-million cash down and a halfpenny per word 
of royalty on messages. That had to go by the board, but a 
number of substantial substitutes for it were obtained from the 
Post Office diplomatists, who, according to Captain Charlton, 
were desperately afraid of being thought stingy. By playing 
skilfully on their magnanimity Mr. Isaacs got from them a twenty- 
eight years’ guarantee of his patents, young and old, without 
any inconvenient enquiry into their age, their validity, or their 
efficiency. This was more valuable to him than two fourteen- 
year extensions of the original patents would have been: a con- 
cession which no previous patentee had ever dared to hope for. 
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He also secured 10 per cent. royalties on the gross earnings of 
the stations for eighteen years certain, and a possible ten years 
more. As a minor favour he was granted the right of search 
against all the apparatus and inventions which his competitors 
might try to introduce into the Imperial wireless scheme. 

Concessions like these can hardly be called stingy. Though 
they possibly fell a good deal short of the quarter-million dream 
of Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, they far over-shot what the Sub-Committee 
of Imperial Defence had expected him to be satisfied with. Sir 
Alexander King’s modest estimate of the 10-per cent. royalty— 
which, however, he admitted to be a mere guess—was that it 
might be worth to the Marconi Company about £30,000 a year: 
surely handsome remuneration for all that the Marconi Com- 
pany had to give in return. The munificent and wholly uncom- 
mercial spirit in which the 10 per cent. royalty was arrived at 
may be inferred from the answer given by Captain Charlton to 
Mr. Parker’s friendly question on the subject. Captain Charlton 
was expected to say that he considered it very reasonable, but 
this is the nearest he could come to that verdict. 


(7126) I am afraid I am not a very good judge. We thought it rather high 
and we suggested first of all 3 per cent. on the net profits. Then it was pointed 
out to us that that was an exceedingly low commercial arrangement and would 
not be considered in business circles generally ; that there would be no receipts 
to any extent unless the matter was a success and that if it was a success the 
higher percentage asked would not be a very great matter. It still seemed to 
to us that 10 per cent. was high, but as far as we could judge it was not unduly 
high. I do not profess to be a judge myself, that was only my opinion. 


With sailor-like honesty and candour Captain Charlton has 
here let one or two pretty big cats out of the bag. He practically 
admits that the Advisory Committees were a little shocked at 
the extent to which Mr. Godfrey Isaacs opened his mouth, and 
that they had to be talked over by somebody—presumably their 
Post Office friends—before they could swallow the 10 per cent. 
royalty. If he had known what a comparative trifle the Marconi 
Company had paid shortly before for the most valuable of these 
patents—the Lodge Muirhead—even he might not have been so 
easily talked over. As it is, he has said enough to prove that 
however anxious he may now be to have Mr. Godfrey Isaacs 
considered a paragon of reason and moderation he thought other- 
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wise at the time. He felt, in short, when his share of the negotia- 
tions closed at the end of January 1912, that the Marconi Company 
had been handsomely treated. 

Another significant point in Captain Charlton’s evidence, 
to which attention must be called, is the belief which he has 
repeatedly expressed that the terms approved by the Imperial 
Wireless Committee on January 17, and by the Cables Landing 
tights Committee on January 24, were final. This has a very 
important bearing on the none too polite denial which the Post- 
master-General gave in the House of Commons to my statement 
that the first edition of the Marconi tender was virtually accepted 
at the end of January. In self-defence, I felt constrained to 
address to the Chairman of the Committee of Enquiry a letter, 
quoting passages from the Postmaster-General’s own speeches 
in the House of Commons as well as from the evidence of Sir 
Alexander King before the committee, completely bearing out the 
statement which he declared to be “‘ wholly false.” 

Since then several more Post Office witnesses have appeared 
before the Committee of Enquiry, and their evidence further 
elucidates the point at issue. It is now possible for me to answer 
various correspondents who have asked me what can have been 
the motive of the Postmaster-General’s intemperate attack on 
this isolated sentence in one of the National Review articles. 
Various reasons suggest themselves for the deep offence it has 
given him. 

First, it called attention to the very important and for the 
Postmaster-General serious fact that at the end of January he 
dispensed with the services of both his expert Committees. 

Second, in dispensing with the assistance of these Committees 
he broke away from the other seven public Departments which 
they represented and took the responsibility of all further negotia- 
tions on himself. 

Third, these facts greatly qualify the assurance which he gave 
to the House of Commons on October 11 that the negotiations 
had been conducted by Committees representative of all the 
services interested in an Imperial wireless scheme including the 
Dominion Governments. 

Fourth, they are at variance with Sir Alexander King’s conten- 
tion that the seven other public Departments which took part 
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in the negotiations were equally responsible with the Post Office 
for the agreement. 

Fifth, they give peculiar significance to the new departure 
made by the Post Office after January 24, when it began a fresh 
series of negotiations with Mr. Godfrey Isaacs. These negotia- 
tions extending from the end of January to March 7, when, in 
Mr. Samuel’s own punctilious language, “a tender was accepted 
in general terms,” were practically secret. They were carried 
on behind the backs of the other Departments as well as of the 
two expert Committees. The final results were not even com- 
municated to them except in a round-about non-official way. 

Sixth, before these secret negotiations began the only other 
possible competitor of the Marconi Company was shut out by 
imposing on him preliminary conditions which were absurd and 
impossible on the face of them. Having thus got rid of the Poulsen 
Company, the expert Committees, all the public Departments 
other than the Post Office, and also the Dominion Governments, 
Mr. Samuel devoted the following six weeks to chafiering with 
Mr. Godfrey Isaacs. That was really what it came to in the 
end, and the evidence of the Post Office witnesses who have 
appeared before the Committee of Enquiry during the past month 
as to how they were carried on, is calculated to shock diplomatists 
of the old school. 

The five Post Office witnesses who came after Sir Alexander 
King, namely, Mr. Taylor, Captain Charlton, Commander Loring, 
Mr. Lewelyn Davies (the solicitor who drew the contract), and 
Mr. Farnall, one of the assistant secretaries, have all succeeded, 
though quite unintentionally, in springing surprises on the Com- 
mittee and the public. With equally little desire or intention 
they have all helped to prepare a very awkward dilemma for their 
Chief when his turn comes. In the long series of damaging dis- 
closures which they have made, what the Postmaster-General is 
likely to feel most keenly is Mr. Farnall’s description of the free 
and easy way in which the personal negotiations were conducted 
during this final stage. 

They assumed various unconventional forms—private inter- 
views between Mr. Godfrey Isaacs and the heads of the Post 
Office, including occasionally the Postmaster-General himself, 
correspondence, memoranda, and verbal messages. Mr. Farnall 
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was present at most of the interviews and wrote minutes of them, 
but not at the time, only from memory afterwards. A number 
of these memoranda were put in and they were found to be on 
loose sheets of paper with the dates somewhat mixed. They began 
apparently in December 1911, while the Committees were still 
in being, and extended into February 1912 when they became 
specially interesting. The Postmaster-General is more than once 
referred to as having been present along with Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, 
and with having taken part in the proceedings. 

Concurrently with the private interviews at the Post Office 
a lively and also rather unconventional correspondence was 
carried on by the negotiators. In the official record submitted 
to the Committee a significant gap was discovered. On 
February 12, 1912, Mr. Godfrey Isaacs wrote to the Post 
Office thanking them for “sending back the draft tender.” 
But there was no record of the draft tender referred to having 
been received by the Post Office from the Marconi Company. 
Mr. Farnall explained that it was “‘ a rough draft tender” which 
had been handed to him by Mr. Godfrey Isaacs! On examining 
the “ rough draft tender” Mr. Faber detected alterations that 
had been made in it by Mr. Isaacs. He asked for the original 
draft before it had been altered, but Mr. Farnall thought it had 
been returned to the Marconi Company and that they must still 
have it. Mr. Faber retorted : 

(9380) Do you really mean that the Post Office did not keep acopy? It 
was oly a rough thing perhaps. 

(9581) Only a rough thing—a tender on which the whole of this structure 
has been built up. You have not got in the Post Office a copy of the original 
tender. A fresh tender was sent in. An actual binding tender was sent in 
immediately after the letter you refer to, 

(9382) Well, the gap remains. We cannot take it any further, but I should 
like to make an observation. It seems extraordinary to me that you should not 
have in the pigeon-holes at the Post Office a copy, at any rate, of the original 
tender handed in to you by Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, 

Presumably the draft tender which got Mr. Farnall into this 
trouble was the one which had been approved by the Imperial 
Wireless Committee and the Cables Landing Rights Committee 
at their final meetings in January. They had hardly been bowed 
out when Mr. Godfrey Isaacs began to make alterations in it. 
How far and in how many different points he was allowed to alter 
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it can only be ascertained hereafter on comparing it with the 
second edition which was sent in and hurriedly accepted on 
March 7 after the Treasury had telephoned its approval. 

It may now be seen why the Postmaster-General does not 
like to be reminded of the draft tender which his two Committees 
approved on January 17 and 24, but which the heads of the Post 
Office so little appreciated that they lost the original copy of it. 
Mr. Farnall had no explanation to offer of its disappearance 
except that it must have been returned to the Marconi Company. 
Anyhow, Mr. Isaacs was allowed to make a fresh start, which he 
had evidently done before February 13, when an altered draft 
appeared on the scene. The members of the two Committees 
had probably been surprised to hear long afterwards how coolly 
the tender they recommended had been set aside, and Mr. Godfrey 
Isaacs’s new version put in its place. That they considered their 
action at the end of January to be definite there can be little 
doubt. They must have had something before them from the 
Marconi Company when they authorised the Postmaster-General 
to accept it subject to certain conditions. If so, was it not the 
rough draft which by February 13 had mysteriously disappeared ? 

Captain Charlton in his account of the final meeting of the 
Imperial Wireless Committee spoke as if that Committee had 
had before it some definite proposal of the Marconi Company. 
In his opinion it was even more than “ a rough tender.” Replying 
to friendly questions by Mr. Parker, he spoke of it as an agreement : 


(7140) Jt was quite clear to me at that meeting that it was intended that this 
agreement should be gone on with, that is to say the agreement between the com- 
nvittee and the Marconi Company. I was quite clear in my own mind as to the 
intention of this committee. With regard to the sub-committee of technical 
experts 1 thought they ought to be appointed with a view mainly, if it was 
found necessary to immediately adopt another system, of getting their opinion 
as to the value of that other system. 


For the time being it was to be Marconi at all hazards, but in 
case Marconi should not turn out all right these wise and cautious 
negotiators were to keep the Poulsen System in reserve to fall 
back upon! To do otherwise would, they thought, have been 
*‘ dishonourable”’ (Sir Alexander King). It would have been 
treating Marconi stingily (Captain Charlton). The suspicion that 
they were playing fast and loose with what their own scientific 
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experts had pronounced to be a better system than Marconi’s, 
seems never to have crossed their minds. Still less did they ask 
themselves if they were acting in the best interests of the country 
and the Empire. 

One crucial fact which neither the Postmaster-General nor 
his two committees—the Imperial Wireless and the Cables Land- 
ing Rights—can now get away from is that on January 24, 1912 
it was decided to accept a Marconi tender subject to one or 
two modifications, which the Company should have had no 
difficulty in accepting. The Poulsen alternative, on the other 
hand, was saddled with two conditions so obviously impossible 
as to suggest that they were intended to be prohibitive. The 
least that the Marconi Company might now have been expected 
to do was to receive thankfully the fat contract which their friends 
in office had fought so hard to secure for them. But they were 
not grateful, they were not even satisfied. Mr. Godfrey Isaacs 
had still another string to his bow, and he pulled it as remorselessly 
as he had done all the others. 

For the Postmaster-General himself this final stage of the 
negotiations will be the most difficult to explain and to justify. 

Having parted with his two committees, which never met again 
after January 17 and 24 respectively, he proceeded to make further 
concessions to Mr. Godfrey Isaacs. He received protests from 
other public Departments, the Treasury and the Admiralty in 
particular, as to certain objectionable provisions in the agreement, 
and he signed it nevertheless. One of these reached him on 
March 7, the very day when the second edition of the agreement— 
the Postmaster-General’s own edition—was accepted. 

The cavalier treatment bestowed on the Admiralty is suggestive 
of friction between the two Departments, though, of course, both 
of them would scorn the thought now that they are good friends 
again. But Admiralty letters, with passages in them like the 
following, are seldom written in a purely philosophical spirit : 


My Lords cannot but express their regret that it has not been found possible 
toadhere to the very clear terms of the releasing clause orig‘nally accepted by 
the Company in their tender of February 13, and they trust that it is still not 
too late to reinstate the clause in that form. They are not aware of the 
precise motives which may have lead the Postmaster-General to assent to its 
modifications. 
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*“‘ The releasing clause,” from which Mr. Godfrey Isaacs was 
allowed by the Postmaster-General to back out at the last moment, 
referred to the agreement of 1903, which the Admiralty had been 
chafing under for several years. The first edition of the Marconi 
Company’s tender approved by the two committees at the end of 
January contained a complete release from this agreement, but 
the second edition of March 7 introduced nullifying restrictions 
which would have left the Admiralty very much as they were 
before. When Mr. Parker, a friend of the agreement, tried to 
score a point for it off this sham release he failed badly. The 
following was his question to Captain Charlton, and the Captain’s 
answer : 

(7156) The Admiralty seems to have done as well out of this agreement as 
anybody by getting rid of that agreement of 1903, I am afraid we have not 
quite got rid of it as we should have liked to have done. We have made a start 
on right lines, but it requires more than one party to give an undertaking. You 
will see in Clause XII as it is now worded that we have got to give an under- 
taking not to communicate and each Department also has got to give an 
undertaking. Therefore it is no use our giving an undertaking only because 
we have no one else we can communicate with unless they also give an under- 
taking. 

Mr. Godfrey Isaacs was trying to play the Laocoén on the 
Post Office and the Admiralty, and the Postmaster-General, if 
he did not actually assist him to do it, did little to prevent him. 
If the Admiralty experts had not been more wide awake than 
their friends at the Post Office were, the alteration which was 
smuggled at the last moment into the “ releasing clause” might 
have become binding. As it was, the Post Office signed it and 
has not yet succeeded in obtaining the full release for which the 
Admiralty had all along stipulated. 

This is only one sample of the ingenuous, or shall we say dis- 
ingenuous, diplomacy with which the Marconi agreement was 
achieved. The Treasury had also to protest, and quite as strongly 
as the Admiralty, against clauses which on the face of them were 
contrary to the public interest. It is all the more serious that 
some of these incidents happened in the final stage, when the 
negotiations between the Post Office and the Marconi Company 
had become purely personal. Awkward questions may have to 
be asked as to how these postscriptal arrangements were con- 
ducted. How often, and to what extent, did the Postmaster- 
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General take part in them himself, and how far was the Permanent 
Secretary employed as an intermediary? Now that we have had 
full opportunity to estimate the diplomatic skill of Sir Alexander 
King, it will be doubly interesting to learn what was his share in 
the final round with Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, and what the Postmaster- 
General reserved for himself. 

Reviewing the whole course of the negotiations, the general 
verdict on them may be summed up in the homely proverb about 
too many. cooks spoiling the broth. It was all the worse for the 
broth that so many of the cooks happened to be subordinate 
officials with political chiefs to consider. From the Committee 
of Imperial Defence down to the boomers of Marconi shares, 
there is no trace of a single man who had thought out the problem 
of long-distance wireless telegraphy. Neither in the Cabinet, 
the Imperial Conference, the Cables Landing Rights Committee, 
nor the Imperial Wireless Committee, do we find evidence of an 
all-round qualified negotiator. The Admiralty experts under- 
stood their little corner of the question and they stuck to that. 
The War Office men said very little, but doubtless thought a lot. 
The Board of Trade, which should by rights have taken a leading 
part in the negotiations, abdicated in favour of the Post Office, 
with the result that the commercial aspect of the question has 
never yet been mentioned except by naval and military witnesses 
who cheerfully admitted that they knew nothing at all about it. 

Such a crowd of official specialists promiscuously flung together 
was bound to be at the mercy of a clever opponent like Mr. 
Godfrey Isaacs, who knew the pull he had on them and did not 
scruple to use it. How hard pressed they were in their prolonged 
duel with him may be gathered from the multitude of excuses 
and explanations they have to offer to the Committee of Enquiry. 
Some of them have had to resort pretty freely to casuistry which, 
in fact, may be said to have characterised the negotiations through- 
out. If one quality more than another has distinguished them 
all through it is their lack of straightforwardness. The Post 
Office diplomatists, in particular, do not seem to have been able 
to treat anybody frankly—neither their colleagues on the com- 
mitiees, nor the other public Departments, nor the House of 
Commons, nor the public. If we may judge by their letters and 
speeches they have almost elevated casuistry ito a fine art. The 
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different kinds of quibbles which appear to have been practised 
on that unhappy agreement would make a long catalogue. Such 
free and ample scope has it furnished for them that a score of 
distinct subjects might be mentioned which have fallen a prey to 
the quibbler and the casuist. 

There has been prolonged and systematic quibbling: First, 
about the duration of the agreement. Second, about the contin- 
gencies by which it might be terminated. Third, about the 
raison d’etre of the royalties. Fourth, about the conditions of 
their payment. Fifth, about the power of the Post Office to 
cease paying them. Sixth, about the value of the competing 
patents—Marconi, Poulsen, and Goldschmidt. Seventh, about the 
single and duplex systems. Highth, about the character of the 
stations, their equipment and the apparatus used. Ninth, about 
their respective ranges, speeds, and degrees of secrecy. Tenth, 
about the means of defending them and its probable cost. 

In addition to these, which may be distinguished as the 
technical quibbles, there have been other cross-currents of 
casuistry. The correspondence with the tenderers, with the 
other public Departments and with the Dominion Governments 
never seems to have followed a straight course. The Post Office 
too often appears to be trying to get ahead of the more cautious 
associates and to confront them with accomplished facts. It 
was very unfortunate, to put it mildly, in its misunderstandings 
with the other public Departments, in the mistakes made by its 
scientific experts in their financial estimates, in the wrong impres- 
sions it allowed to pass uncorrected ; in the repeated modifications 
admitted into the original tender after it had been virtually 
accepted ; in the prolonged delay in getting out the specifications 
which, I believe, are not completed even yet ; worst of all, in the 
proposed secret clause which the Postmaster-General foresaw 
difficulty with, but thought it might perhaps be arranged “ if a 
general agreement is arrived at.” 

The Postmaster-General has been throughout these negotia- 
tions the champion casuist, but his lieutenant, Sir Alexander, 
has played a good second to him. Both of them are great sticklers 
about words and dates. Mr. Samuel becomes at times almost 
jesuitical in his fine distinctions between “ accepting” and 
** signing,” also between a tender, an agreement, and a contract. 
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In the debate of October 11, when Sir Henry Norman referred 
to the agreement of March 7, he broke in with a sharp exclama- 
tion, “‘ There is no agreement.” Sir Henry offered to use any 
term that his right hon. friend would suggest to him. Might 
he say ‘‘ approved and signed a contract”? “ No, sir,” promptly 
replied Mr. Samuel, “‘ I signed no contract. The Marconi Company 
put in a tender in general terms. A letter was written by the 
Post Office accepting the tender upon which a contract was 
subsequently to be based.” 

Sir Henry Norman tried again to placate this verbal hair- 
splitter, and suggested as a proper phrase that “‘ the Postmaster- 
General signed a document.” But still he did not hit the mark. 
“Somebody wrote a letter,” interjected the Postmaster-General. 
Sir Henry had then to give it up, but he did not do it without a 
protest. ‘‘ Really, if I may respectfully say so, that is rather 
a quibble,” was his parting shot. Still the Postmaster-General 
had the last word. ‘‘ There was no contract,” he reiterated : 
an assertion which no lawyer will endorse unless he happens to 
be of the very newest forensic and political school. It has been 
distinctly questioned by at least one eminent legal member of the 
Committee of Enquiry. 

It cannot be supposed for a moment that Mr. Samuel’s casuistry 
is sheer cussedness, as an unconventional American might call it. 
There is method in it and likewise motive. Apparently he is 
anxious to postpone his personal responsibility for the agreement 
to the latest possible moment. He will not answer for it while it 
was “a tender in general terms” on March 7, still less when it 
was only “‘ a rough draft” at the end of January. The essential 
fact, however, remains that the Post Office pledged itself to the 
Marconi Company within a few days of January 24, when Mr. 
Samuel announced to the Imperial Wireless Committee that if 
he could not arrange with the Poulsen Company to undertake a 
physical impossibility—namely, to give within three months a 
practical demonstration of day and night wireless telegraphy at 
a range of two thousand miles—he would inform Mr. Godfrey 
Isaacs that the committee felt inclined to recommend the accept- 
ance of his tender. 

A nod was as good as a wink to Messrs. Godfrey Isaacs and Co. 
It did not matter to them what Mr. Samuel chose to call his 
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acceptance, or how many grammatical hairs he split over it. 
They had got a virtual promise of the job and that was enough 
for them. The trouble and worry that the Post Office had after- 
wards in licking the tender into shape did not concern them. 
The moment that Mr. Godfrey Isaacs got the Postmaster-General’s 
letter intimating the intention of the Imperial Wireless Committee 
to recommend the acceptance of his tender he knew that he was 
quite safe. Any business man in his place would have thought 
the same. No public Department, much less a Cabinet Minister, 
could have backed out of such a letter, or even out of a verbal 
promise given in such circumstances. 

Then why does the Postmaster-General quibble about dates 
and words when the facts are so clearly against him? His 
official responsibility for the arrangement dates not from July 19, 
when the contract was signed, nor from March 7, when it was 
accepted, but from the end of January, when Mr. Godfrey Isaacs 
was notified that he was going to get it. If any litigation were 
to arise over it, this is undoubtedly the position which the Marconi 
Company would take up, and rightly so. What other ground 
could be taken up by a public body in a case where there are 
two competing tenderers, and one is told that his tender is to be 
refused, while the other is told that his is to be accepted ? 

The motive of the Postmaster-General’s anxiety to keep clear 
of the end of January does not lie on the surface, and many people 
have been perplexed by it. But it is to be found in a careful 
comparison of certain passages in his speech of October 11, with 
the account of the January negotiations, which has been given 
to the Committee of Enquiry. On October 11 his defence was 
that he had followed throughout the advice of his expert advisers, 
and that personally he had had very little to do with the negotia- 
tions. 


It has been suggested [he said] that I as the Minister responsible for the 
conclusion of this contract was in a position to show favour to this particular 
Company. This is said by people who have an idea that these matters are 
arranged between Ministers personally and the Directors of the Companies con- 
cerned. I do not deny that I am responsible for this contract and if any 
blame attaches to any one it attaches to me. I should like to say the sugges- 
tion that the matter was discussed privately or secretly between myself and the 
Company is utterly preposterous as it must have appeared to any hon. member 
acquainted with the way in which Government affairs are managed, 
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Mr. Samuel does not go quite so far here as the Attorney- 
General did in the same debate, when he said, regarding his official 
opposition to the extension of the Lodge-Muirhead patent, that 
he had “‘ simply signed the papers.” But his language certainly 
suggested to the House of Commons and the public that he had 
taken no personal share in the negotiations. The evidence of 
Mr. Farnall, one of the assistant secretaries of the Post Office who 
made the “ notes from memory ” of Mr. Samuel’s final interview 
with Mr. Godfrey Isaacs hardly squares with that declaration. 

It is now abundantly clear from the official minutes and corre- 
spondence furnished to the Committee that the Postmaster- 
General did rather more than merely supervise the negotiations, 
especially toward the end; that at critical points he interposed 
like a deus ex machina; and that he had interviews with Mr. 
Godfrey Isaacs. Stickler as he is for verbal precision, he might 
not admit that these interviews were either private or secret, 
but they were certainly exceptional and few public contractors 
have ever been so honoured. When the whole truth comes out 
it may be found that the Marconi Company and its Managing 
Director got much farther into the Post Office than persons in 


like case usually do. 
W. R. Lawson. 
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CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


On the first Thursday in December the Canadian Prime Minister 
rose in his place in the House of Commons to deliver his long- 
expected and long-premeditated speech on Canada’s new naval 
policy, and when he sat down amid a scene of wild enthusiasm, 
the future of the Empire was assured for the next century or so. 
It has always been thought not only in Germany but also in the 
United States (where the German element is now the strongest 
factor in a heterogeneous population) that Canada, a land-locked 
Power, would never consent to follow the example of Australia 
and New Zealand in making a substantial and effective contribu- 
tion to the Imperial Navy. <Agnosco fortunam Carthaginis might 
well have been the quotation that came into the mind of those 
Germans who drink to “‘ The Day ” when they heard of Canada’s 
gift of three super-Dreadnoughts. There can be no doubt that 
the vast majority of Canadians, who have long since been weary 
of mere professions of devotion to the Empire and the after-dinner 
magniloquence of Imperialist orators, are delighted with Mr. 
Borden’s proposals and with the remarkable speech which justified 
them. 

Mr. Borden, it is hardly necessary to say, succeeded in lifting 
his speech far above the plane of party controversies. The 
temperate and statesmanlike tone of his argument was, in point 
of fact, warmly praised by the Leader of the Opposition. After 
touching on the wonderful development of Canada’s resources 
during the last quarter of a century and the evolution which has 
proceeded pari passu of its constitutional relations with the rest 
of the Empire, he went on to deal with the importance of Imperial 
sea-power : 
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The responsibility for the Empire’s defence upon the high seas, in which is 
to be found the only effective guarantee of its existence, and which hitherto has 
been assumed by the United Kingdom, has necessarily carried with it the 
responsibility for and the control of foreign policy. With the enormous increase of 
naval power, which has been undertaken by all the great nations in recent years, 
this tremendous responsibility has cast an almost impossible burden upon the 
British Islands, which for nearly a thousand years have exercised so profound 
an influence upon the world’s history. That burden is so great that the day 
has come when either the existence of the Empire will be imperilled, or the 
young and mighty Dominions must join with the Mother Land to make secure 
the common safety and the common heritage of all, When Great Britain no 
longer assumes sole responsibility for defence upon the high seas she can no 
longer undertake to assume sole responsibility for and sole control of foreign 
policy, which is closely, vitally, and constantly associated with that defence in 
which the Dominions participate. 

It has been declared in the past, and even during recent years, that the 
responsibility for foreign policy could not be shared by Great Britain with the 
Dominions. In my humble opinion adherence to such a position could have 
but one and that a most disastrous result. During my recent visit to the 
British Islands I ventured on many public occasions to propound the principle 
that the great Dominions, sharing in the defence of the Empire upon the high 
seas, must necessarily be entitled to share also in the responsibility for and in 
the control of foreign policy. No declaration I made was greeted more heartily 
and enthusiastically than this, It is satisfactory to know to-day that not only 
his Majesty’s Ministers, but also the leaders of the opposite political party in 
Great Britain, have explicitly accepted this principle, and have affirmed the 
conviction that the means by which it can be constitutionally accomplished 
must be sought, discovered, and utilised without delay. 


There followed a quotation from a speech delivered in the 
House of Commons two years ago (when Mr. Borden was in 
opposition), in which the necessity of obtaining for Canada a 
voice in defining the foreign policy of the Empire was vigorously 
enforced. After referring to his mission to the Mother Country 
and reading the Admiralty Memorandum (which seems to all 
Canadians a fair and dignified attempt to describe the strategic 
situation) and explaining the inevitable effects of the destruction 
or disablement of the Navy on the fortunes of Canada and the 
other Dominions beyond the seas, Mr. Borden dwelt on the 
results of concentrating the effective naval forces of the Empire 
within the European danger-zone : 


The great outstanding fact which arrests our attention in considering the 
existing conditions of naval power is this. Twelve years ago the British Navy 
and the British Flag were predominant in every ocean of the world and along 
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the shores of every continent. To-day they are predominant nowhere except in 
the North Sea. The paramount duty of ensuring safety in home waters has 
been fulfilled by withdrawing or reducing squadrons in every part of the world, 
and by concentrating nearly all the effective naval forces in close proximity to 
the British Islands. In 1902 there were 55 British warships on the Mediter- 
ranean station ; to-day there are 19. There were 14 on the North American 
and West Indies stations; to-day there are three. There were three on the 
South-east coast of South America; to-day there is one. There were 16 onthe 
Cape of Good Hope station ; to-day there are three. There were eight on the 
Pacific station ; to-day there are two. There were 42 on the China station ; to- 
day there are 31. There were 12 on the Australian station; to-day there are 
eight. There were ten on the East Indies station, to-day there are nine. To 
sum up, in 1902 there were 160 ships on foreign and Colonial stations against 
76 to-day. Do not imagine that this result has been brought about by any 
reduction in expenditure, for the case is practically the reverse. Great Britain’s 
total naval expenditure in 1902 was less than $152,000,000 (£30,400,000). For 
the present fiscal year it exceeds $220,000,000 (£44,000,000). Why, then, has 
the naval force of the Empire been so enormously reduced throughout the world 
while at the same time the expenditure has increased nearly 50 per cent.? For 
the simple reason that the increasing strength of other navies, and especially of 
the German Navy, has compelled Great Britain not only to increase her Fleet, 
but to concentrate it in the vicinity of the British Islands, and there has been, 
of course, a substantial increase in the strength in home waters. In short, the 
strain of meeting changed conditions has been so heavy and unceasing that, in 
spite of the largely increased expenditure and every possible exertion, the 
Admiralty has been compelled, by the pressure of circumstances, to withdraw or 
diminish the forces throughout the world which, in time of peril, safeguarded 
the security and integrity of the King’s Dominions, and, in time of peace, were 
the living and visible symbol of the tie that unites all the subjects of the 
Crown. 


In these circumstances in what way could Canada’s help be 
most effectively rendered? He had consulted the British Govern- 
ment, and their answer had been unhesitating and unequivocal : 
“* We have no hesitation in answering, after a prolonged consideration 
of all the circumstances, that it is desirable that such aid should 
include the provision of a certain number of the largest and strongest 
ships of war which science can build or money supply.” In view of 
that reply he asked the people of Canada, through their Parlia- 
ment, to grant the sum of $35,000,000 (about £7,000,000) to the 
Crown to provide for the building of three battleships of the most 
powerful kind possible, with the necessary armament and the 
first outfit of ordnance, stores, and ammunition. 

Inasmuch as the plant for building “ Dreadnoughts” does 
not at present exist in Canada these vessels would be built under 
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Admiralty supervision in the United Kingdom. Even if an 
attempt could be made to build them in Canada the additional 
cost ($12,000,000 for the three) and the delay, which could hardly 
be estimated, would be prohibitive. Shipbuilding of this kind 
must begin in a smaller way. The Admiralty were prepared, 
moreover, in the early future to give orders for the construction 
in Canada of small cruisers, oil-tank vessels, and auxiliary craft 
of various kinds. After pointing out that the Canadian battleships 
would be “an aid brought by the Canadian people to the King 
as a token of their determination to maintain the integrity of the 
Empire and assist in repelling any danger which may threaten 
its security ”’ and would bear names associated with Canadian 
history, Mr. Borden went on to point out what Canada would have 
to pay for naval protection if the Empire was dissolved as the 
result of a great defeat on the high seas: 


But if we should neglect the duty which I conceive we owe to ourselves, and 
if irreparable disaster should ensue, what will be our future destiny ? Obviously 
as an independent nation or as an important part of the great neighbouriag 
Republic. What then would be our responsibilities, and what would be the 
burden upon us for a protection on the high seas much less powerful and less 
effective than that which we enjoy to-day? Take the case of one nation whose 
territory, resources, population, and wealth may fairly be compared with those 
in Canada. The naval estimates of Argentina for the four years from 1909 to 
1912 inclusive amounted to $35,000,000 (£7,000,000). No information is 
available as to the exact proportion of the last-mentioned sum which has been 
appropriated for naval purposes, but it is understood that the far greater portion 
is for naval construction. It is safe, therefore, to estimate that during the past 
four years Argentina has expended for naval purposes not less than from 
$65,000,000 to $70,000,000 (£13,000,000 to £14,000,000). The Federal and 
State expenditure of the United States comprises a total outlay for armaments 
of between $250,000,000 and $300,000,000 (£50,000,000 and £60,000,000), or 
at the rate of $2°75 per head. Similar expenditure by Canada would mean an 
annual outlay of some $20,000,000 to $25,000,000, or between $80,000,000 and 
$100,000,000 during the same period. 


In conclusion Mr. Borden dealt with the difficult, but surely 
not insoluble, problem of securing to the Dominions a share in 
the control of the Empire’s foreign policy. 


I am assured by his Majesty’s Government that pending a final solution of 
the question of voice and influence they would welcome the presence in London 
of a Canadian Minister during the whole or a portion of each year. Such 
Minister would be regulariy summoned to all meetings of the Committee 
of Imperial Defence and be regarded as one of its permanent members. No 
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important step in foreign policy would be undertaken without consultation with 
such representative of Canada. This means a very marked advance both from 
our standpoint and from that of the United Kingdom. It would give us the 
opportunity of consultation and therefore influence which hitherto we have not 
possessed. The conclusions and declarations of Great Britain in respect of 
foreign relations could not fail to be strengthened by the knowledge that such 
consultation and co-operation with the Overseas Dominions had become an 


accomplished fact. 


At the conclusion of this historic utterance the whole 
assemblage (with the unfortunate exception of Mr. Oliver, 
formerly Minister of the Interior in Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s last 
Cabinet) rose to their feet and sang the National Anthem. 
There can be no doubt whatever that Canadian opinion is 
overwhelmingly in favour of Mr. Borden’s proposals and that 
the attempt on the part of the Liberal leaders to oppose them 
will only result in further losses of prestige and numerical strength. 
It is only among the Nationalists of Quebec, a small and ineffectual 
remnant, that the cry of “ tribute ” will be taken seriously. The 
Liberals of Ontario and, I believe, of the Maritime Provinces, 
would, if they were asked, admit that Mr. Borden has found the 
only solution of a pressing and perplexing problem. For which 
reason Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s criticism, though temperate and well 
intentioned, need not be dealt with at length. There is, however, 
one point in the Liberal case which might be carefully considered 
by the Admiralty. It is suggested that this gift of battleships 
is unworthy of a great nation, because (1) they are not to 
be manned by Canadian sailors, and (2) the cost of maintenance 
in commission will be defrayed by the British taxpayer. As 
regards the second contention the remedy rests with Canada ; 
as regards the first there seems to be no reason why an attempt 
should not be made to find naval recruits in that great and 
much-neglected nursery of seamen, the neighbouring island of 
Newfoundland. Enough cannot be found in Maritime Canada. 


KE. B. O. 


